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in  education  revolution 


DonaM  Mw^Leod 
Education.'' 

JK  -LEVELS.  sefn  for 
# m decades  as  j-e  gold 
JLjf&  standard  (4  educa- 
will  blazed  by 

give  Young  people  ta?  broader 
education  demanded  by 
employers. 

Tomorrow  rffre  than 
-'-00,000  candidate#  will  be  told 


4the  results 
their  future 
work  but 
servants  are 
tip  plans  to  re; 
nation  with 
type  of 
wider 


determine 
nivershy  or 
lts  and  civil 
. ^dy  drawing 
tee  the  exaxnl- 
baccalaureate- 
lum  covering  a 
jf  subjects  and 


incorporating  vocational 
couraes- 

Ministers  are  split  on 
whether  to  move  rapidly  to  a 
Trench-style  baccalaureate  or 
retain  the  A level  nams  and 
over  the  next  five  years  ex- 
tend the  number  of  subjects 
taken  by  sixth  form  and  col- 
lege students  from  three  to 
four  or  five  in  line  with  Scot- 
tish Highers.  In  either  case 
traditional  A levels,  which 
are  already  changing  as  mod- 
ular courses  allow  students  to 
Sit  a series  Of  wilni-rraHing, 
will  be  phased  out  from  1999. 

Changes  are  expectedto  be 
linked  to  the  revision  of  the 
national  curriculum  for  2000. 
The  Secondary  Heads  Associ- 
ation backed  reform  but 


warned  it  could  cost  an  extra 
£800  mlUlon  in  more  staff, 
training' and  equipment.  . 

Schools  and  universities 
are  waiting  to  see  the  details 
of  the  Government’s  consulta- 
tion paper  in  the  autumn  fbr 
indications  of  how  radical  the 


changes  will  be.  Advocates  of 
a baccalaureate  are  optimis- 
tic as*  David  MUUband,  co- 
author of  a think-tank  paper, 
the  British  Baccalaureate,  is 
a key  adviser  at  Number  10. 
“He  wffl  give  it  the  odd  prod,” 
said  one  observer.  Baroness 
Riackstone,  the' education  and. 
employment  minister,  and 
her  deputy,  Kim  Howells,  are 
also  known  to  favour  radical 
rhnnga  She  hac  said  «hp 
wants  to  build  on  the 'propos- 


als for  the  16-19  curriculum 
put  forward  by  Sir  Ron.  Dear- 
in  g,  Who  was  prevented  from 
reforming  A levels  by  the  pre- 
vious government. 

Lady  Blackstone's  decision 
to  postpone  the  limited  Dear- 
ing  changes  to.  A levels  and 
throw  open  the  debate  has 
raised  expectations  of  change. 
The  overwhelming  response 
to  tiie  Dealing  inquiry  from 
the  education  world  and  busi- 
ness was  for  change,  although 
there  was  disagreement  about 
the  exact  direction. 

The  same  responses  this 
time  will  find  a government 
more  ready  to  act  and  armed 
with  an  lmacHanahip  major- 
ity. Labour’s,  enthusiasm  fbr 
the  baccalaureate  option  was 


made  clear  in  last  year’s  edu- 
cation policy  document.  Aim- 
ing Higher,  which  condemned 
narrow  specialisation.  It  en- 
dorsed international  bac- 
calaureate and  the  proposed 
“WelshBac”.  Peter  Hai£L  the. 
Welsh  education  xnlniater, 
supports  the  idea.  Increasing 
pressure  from  students  to 
learn  Welsh  alongside  three  A 
levels  bad  added  to  the  argn- 
ments  fbr  a broader  curricu- 
lum. he  said.  “The  thinking 


around  the  WelsbB&c  ts  very 
attractive,  it  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  options  we  can  seri- 
ously consider.” 

David  Bhmkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, arvf  bis  minister,  Stephen 
Byers,  are  thought  to  be  mare 


cautious  but  could  be  influ- 
enced by  a positive  response  to 
the  consultation  exercise. 

The  leverage  of  the  indepen- 
dent schools  lobby  was  cru- 
cial in  preserving  A levels 
under  the  Thatcher  and  Major 
governments.  It  has  lost  influ- 
ence but  the  attitude  of  uni- 
versities will  be  all-important 
.In  determining  whether  the 
proposed  overarching  qualifi- 
cation has  any  credibility.  “If 
you  still  allow  pupils  from 
public  schools  to  take  their 
three  A levels  and  get  Into 
university  you  win  not  get 
people  taking  up  the  alterna- 
tives," said  Michael  Young,  of 
London  University’s  Institute 
of  Education,  co-author  of  the 
British  Baccalaureate. 


Capital  project,  funding  calamity 
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The  rear  view  of  King’s  Cross,  where  85  acres  of  prime  land  could  be  sold  to  help  fund  the  rail  Irak.  vastly  increasing  public  funding  of  the  scheme 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROGER TOOTH 


Public  money  for  scheme  to  soar 
through  station  site  disposals 


MthHanMr 

Transport  Editor 


THE  Government  is  set 
to  bail  out  the  devel- 
opers of  the  £3.4 
billion  Channel  Tun- 
nel rail  ]<nk  and  solve  a fund- 
ing crisis  on  the  project,  due 
to  start  next  year. 

London  and  Continental 
Railways  (LCR)  has  already 
been  promised  a £1.4  billion 
subsidy  of  public  money,  and 

pledged  to  put  in  J3  billion  it- 
self as  part  of  the  agreement 


with  the  Department  of 
Transport.  But  it  has  so  Ear 
failed  to  raise  sufficient  capi- 
tal. raising  concerns  about 
the  scheme's  future. 

Now  the  department  may 
allow  the  company  to  sell  gov- 
ernment-owned land  at  King’s 
Cross  and  Stratford  to  save 
the  project,  effectively  mean- 
ing public  handing  of  the 
scheme  is  Increased  vastly. 

About  36  acres  of  prime  de- 
velopment land  to  the  north 
of  King's  Cross  and  120  acres 
at  Stratford,  east  London, 
could  be  sold  at  lucrative 


prices  so  long  as  the  money  Is 
spent  to  fund  tbe  rail  link,  the 
DoT  confirmed  yesterday. 

Government  clearance  fbr 
the  land  sale  would  doubly 
benefit  tbe  project's  develop- 
ers, by  providing  an  immedi- 
ate cash  injection  and  en- 
hancing fhe  scheme’s  appeal 
to  private  investors. 

-The-DaTsaid  the  private 
rfY^xyipHtrm  T/mAw  and  Con- 
tinental Railways,  which  has 
secured  the  project  to  build 
the  68-mfle  rail  link  between 
St  Pancras  and  Folkestone  by 
2009,  could  sell  off  the  land 
hut  only  with  the  Govern- 
ments permission. 

The  consortium,  which 
Includes  Richard  Branson’s 
Virgin  company,  investor 


hankers  SG  Warburg,  and 
National  Express,  has  prom- 
ised to  float  the  company  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  its  time- 
table has  been  slipping. 

It  said  yesterday  it  would 
not  start  preparing  fbr  the  flo- 
tation until  later  In  the  year 
but  It  might  not  take  place 
until  mid-1998. 

When  the  consortium  was 
awarded  the  project.  It  prom- 
ised to  put  up  £2  billion  which 
the  previous  government 
agreed  to  match  with  a £1.4 
billion  subsidy.  If  ministers 
allow  It  to  sell  tbe  land  to 
raise  the  capital,  they  would 
be  committing  still  more  pub- 
lic money  to  the  project 

But  the  project  is  so  presti- 
gious that  Labour  is  bound  to 


keep  to  this  commitment,  al- 
though the  DoT  stressed  that 
if  the  project  collapsed,  the 
land  at  King’s  Cross  and 
Stratford  would  revert  to  the 
Government 

Government  estimates  sug- 
gest the  project  will  provide 
50,000  jobs  and  £500  million 
worth  of  business,  and 
strengthen  London's  status  in 
Europe.  But  business  sources 
say  these  figures  are 
conservative. 

The  land  around  King's 
Cross  was  dismissed  by  the 
Conservatives  as  derelict  but 
it  would  be  seized  on  by  devel- 
opers as  one  of  the  prime  sites 
in  Europe.  If  the  rail  link  goes 
ahead.  Paris  would  be  2'A 
turn  to  pages,  column  7 


Long  shot  leader  makes  out  his  basket  case 


Chria  Taylor 


Kim,  exercised  by  problems 
of  the  sporting  physique 


WITH  his  country 
beset  by  . drought 
and  famine,  and 
with  historic  peace  talks 
Involving  .South  Korea  tak- 
ing place  in  New  York, 

North  Korea’s  reclusive 

leader,  Kim  Jong-il,  de- 
cided to  address  his  people. 

His  thoughts  might  have 
turned  to  raising  food  pro- 


duction, refining  Manrist- 
Lwihfist  theory  or  reunify- 
ing the  motherland.  But 
instead,  the  “Great  Leader” 
(formerly  known  as  the 
“Dear  Leader**)  took  time 
out  from  his  busy  schedule 
as  head  of  one  of  the 
world's  last  unrecon- 
structed communist  states 
to  advise  North  Korea’s 
basketball  players. 

His  tip  was  cunningly 
simple;  in  a game  domi- 


nated by  tall  guys.  Koreans 
should  overcome  the 
Huutatfons  of  their  modest 
stature  by  taking  more 
shots  from  distance. 

“In  order  to  win  interna- 
tional basketball  tourna- 
ments in  tbe  near  fiitnre . . . 
we  must  counteract  the  nat- 
ural disadvantage  of  phy- 
sique by  playing  a fast  game 
centred  around  long  shots,” 
Radiopress  news  agency 
quoted  him  as  saying. 


Mr  Kim  urged  young 
people  to  “steel  themselves” 
to  raise  the  level  of  play  and 
help  attain  the  “bold  objec- 
tive of  grasping  world 
supremacy  in  basketball”. 

It  may  be  a tall  order. 
North  Korea’s  record  in 
basketball  has  been 
undistinguished. 

Mr  Kim,  a film  buff  keen 
on  Hollywood  oldies,  has 
been  portrayed  by  defectors 
and  South  Korean 


speeches  are  incoherent 

While  the  diminutive 
youth  of  North  Korea  will 
no  doubt  ignore  their  hun- 
ger in  the  rush  to  adopt  the 
Great  Leader’s  tactics,  some 
of  the  country’s  established 
basketball  players,  such  as 
Rft  Myong-hnn  — who  ear- 
lier this  year  moved  to  Can- 
ada to  pursue  his  career  — 
may  not  feel  the  need.  Ri 
stands  7ft  9ins  telL 
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He  is  convinced  radical 
reform  would  come.  “It  will 
take  time  but  things  win  give 
because  there  will  be  pres- 
sure from  industry.’’ 

Ministers  are  expected  to 
reverse  the  decline  In  the 
number  of  hours  students  are 
taught,  which  has  been  driven 
by  financial  pressures  In 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  England  students  are 
taught  for  five  or  six  hours  a 
week  per  subject  — approxi- 
mately half  the  total  of  32 
hours  a week  in  France. 
Extra  time  would  be  needed 
for  a baccalaureate  but  could 
also  be  used  to  increase  the 
number  of  A level  subjects  or 
one-year  AS  (Advanced  Sup- 
plementary) levels. 
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Fake  pastor 
jailed  for 
pub  scams 


David  Ward 


MAN  who  posed  as  a 
pastor  and  a Salva- 
tion Army  officer  to 
in  more  than 
£250,000  in  bogus  charity  col- 
lections was  jailed  fbr  four 
years  yesterday. 

Liverpool  crown  court 
heard  that  David  Valentine,  of 
Upton,  Merseyside,  had  pock- 
eted cash  raised  in  pubs  and 
charity  shops  and  through 
jumble  sales  and  street  dona- 
tions. “You  were  not  a genu- 
ine man  of  God,  collecting  for 
good  causes,"  said  Judge  John 
Morgan.  “You  were  a charla- 
tan and  a fraud." 

The  court  was  told  that  on 
tbe  day  he  was  arrested,  Val- 
entine had  visited  a pub  wear- 
ing a clerical  dog  collar. 
When  one  of  his  collectors 
entered  wearing  her  official 
sash,  be  left  and  reappeared 
without  his  collar. 

The  collector,  having 

removed  her  sash  and  iden- 
tity badge,  joined  him  at  the 
bar  and  the  couple  were  seen 


kissing.  The  landlady  de- 
manded an  explanation  and 
then  called  the  police. 

Judge  Morgan  said  Valen- 
tine, who  had  denied  three 
charges  of  attempting  to  ob- 
tain donations  by  deception, 
had  employed  designers  and 
printers  to  make  take  authori- 
sation badges,  labels  fbr  col- 
lecting tins  and  sashes. 
“[You]  callously  emptied  out 
toll  tins  into  a holdall,  money 
which  was  never  seen  again, 
simply  replacing  the  seals 
afterwards,”  he  said. 

“The  meanness  of  these  of- 
fences Is  emphasised  by  the 
feet  that  you  targeted  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  tbe 
dockside  pubs  of  Birkenhead, 
[people]  whose  money  was 
hard-earned  and  [who]  could 
little  afford  to  give.’’ 

The  judge  said  Valentine 
had  repeatedly  lied  to  the 
police  after  being  caught  red- 
handed. "Your  conduct  has 
made  the  task  of  genuine  col- 
lectors that  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  scepticism  of  the 
public  to  grow  when  pre- 
sented with  a collecting  box.” 
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I am  sorry  he  was  not  tried  while  he  was  fit  enough.  War  criminals  have  evaded  prosecution  under  our 

Man  accused  of  Nazi  murder  s dies 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  first  man  to  be 
brought  to  court 
under  modem  war 
crimes  legislation 
has  died  in  hospital. 
Szymon  Serafinowicz  died 
in  hospital  last  Thursday, 
aged  86,  his  solicitor,  Ted 
Dancey,  said  yesterday.  He 
had  been  ill  since  April. 

In  January;  azi  Old  Bailey 
jury  decided  that  Serafino- 
wicz was  unfit  to  stand  trial 
on  three  counts  of  murders 
said  to  have  taken  place  In 
Belorussia  — now  Belarus  — 
when  it  was  under  Nazi  occu- 
pation in  1941  and  1942. 

Mr  Dancey  said  yesterday 


ftat  his  clients  condition  had 

AnnlSv*1  after  the  death  in 
April  ottos  younger  son. 

Se rafinowicz  moved  to  Brft- 
ajnafter  the  war,  settled  in 
Surreywith  Ms  Poliah-bom 
wife,  who  died  in  1993,  and 
worked  as  a carpenter.  He 
J™  in  1993  under 

the  1991  War  Crimes  Act. 

He  was  charged  originally 
w«h  four  murders  in  the  vil- 
lagesof  Kryniczne  aryfl  Dol- 
l^towsR^TOa  and  the_town 
^ Mir  between  November 
and  March  1942  when  he 
tod  been  first  police  chief  and 
then  police  district  command- 
er working  with  the  Nazis. 
Onecase  was  dropped  by  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
before  trial. 

Witnesses  against  htm  were 


due  to  fly  from  South  Africa. 
Israel,  the  United  States  and 
Siberia.  Seraflnowicz  denied 
the  offences. 

His  lawyers  argued  at  the 
Old  Bailey  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  senile  dementia, 
which  made  It  impossible  for 
hftn  to  understand  fully  the 
trial  process.  The  jury  heard 
from  defence  and  prosecution 
psychiatrists  about  his  ability 
to  follow  the  case.  He  was  said 
to  have  -not  been  able  to 
answer  such  questions  as 
how  many  legs  a giraffe  had. 

Serafinowicz.  who  ap- 
peared to  be  frail,  was 
allowed  to  move  out  of  the 
dock  and  sit  with  bis  lawyers. 
The  jury  decided  unani- 
mously he  was  not  lit  to  plead 
and  the  case  was  dropped. 


His  prosecution  raised  the 
issue  of  whether  similar 
cases  should  be  brought  after 
such  a length  of  time.  Pour 
more  cases  are  pending  after 
investigations  identified  399 
people  — 112  of  them  de- 
ceased — as  being  suspected 
war  criminals  who  moved  to 
Britain  after  the  war. 

David  Cesarani,  of  the  all- 
party  parliamentary  war 
crimes  group,  said  yesterday: 
“I  rtirnk  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  justice  has  caught  up 
with  him  very  late  in  the  day. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no 
verdict  in  this  case  leaves 
open  the  question  of  whether 
he  was  guilty  or  innocent. 

“If  this  case  bad  been  pur- 
sued with  energy  and  effi- 
ciency at  an  early  stage  he 


may  have  been  acquitted  and 
lived  without  a shadow  over 
him  or  been  convicted  and 
spent  a time  in  prison/* 

Former  labour  MP  Lord 
GreviHe  .fanner,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress and  chairman  of  the 
Holocaust  Educational  Trust, 
said  be  was  disappointed  that 
Serafinowicz  had  not  been 
brought  to  trial  sooner. 

A 1940s  war  crimes  investi- 
gator himself,  Lord  Janner 
said:  “It  was  a great  shame 
that  he  was  never  brought  to 
trial  many  years  ago  when  he 
was  fit  enough. 

“There  was  an  abundance 
of  evidence  alleging  individ- 
ual fl'nd  m?*5  murders  against 
frim.  i am  sorry  that  he  was 
not  tried  while  he  was  fit 


enough  to  stand.  War  crimi- 
nals have  managed  to  evade 
prosecution  under  our  system 
of  justice  for  decades.  There 

were  absolutely  no  reasons 
why  he  should  have  escaped 
charges  Cor  ever. 

•The  CPS  had  a huge  file  of 
powerful  evidence  against 
htm.  He  was  accused  of  Indi- 
vidual involvement  In  more 
than  3,000  murders. 

“His  defence  was  that  he 
saved  a few  lives.  But  all  Nazi 
killers  saved  families.  It  was 
like  an  insurance  policy. 

“Serafinowicz  was  typical. 
There  were  thousands  of  kill- 
ers involved  In  carrying  out 
the  Holocaust  — and  not  just 
Gormans.  The  allegations  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  a typical 
Nazi  killer  on  a massive  scale. 


Moreau’s  defence  of  Gallic  passion 


France’s  lover  of 
love  provides  an 
antidote  to  pop 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


DRAWING  on  her  expe- 
rience of  more  flmn  50 
years  of  passionate  af- 
fairs, Jeanne  Moreau  has 
released  her  own  melodic 
broadside  against  modern 
pop  music,  rifliming  that  it 
is  killing  off  Vamour. 

“Popular  music  no  longer 
tears  itself  apart  between  a 
sense  of  abandonment  and 
yearning  which  used  to 
bring  bodies  together,*’  the 
actress  said  in  presenting 
her  own  book  of  more  than 
200  classic  French  love 
songs.  “The  rhythm  ham- 
mers us,  hits  ns  and  pos- 
sesses ns,  making  ns  pris- 
oners of  noise.  It’s  like  a 
drag.  We  no  longer  own  the 
music,  it  possesses  ns  and 
annihilates  the  souL” 
Moreau’s  antidote,  as  she 
approaches  her  70th  birth- 
day next  year,  is  to  indulge 


The  rhythm  hits  us 
and  possesses 
us,  making  us 
prisoners  of  noise. 
It’s  like  a drug* 


in  nostalgia  on  the  “tender 
and  dangerous  face  of  love” 
by  choosing  lyrics  that 
range  from  medieval 
laments  to  Charles  Azna- 
vour’s  1994  Va-t-en  (Go 
Away).  In  between  she 
reveals  the  origins  of  her 
own  theme  tune,  Le  Tour- 
billon  de  la  Vie  — The 
Whirlwind  of  Life  — from 
Francois  Trnflfant’s  film 
Jules  et  Jim. 

Apart  from  anything  else. 
Les  Plus  Belles  Chansons 
d’Amour,  published  by 
Albin  Michel,  re-estab- 
lishes claims  that  France 
has  the  world’s  biggest 
stock  of  love  themes.  Mo- 
reau distinguishes  them 
under  three  headings,  gay, 
grey  and  sad.  But  even  the 
supposedly  happy  songs, 
such  as  Edith  Plat’s  grandi- 
ose L’Hymne  & r Amour, 
has  a tragic  air:  “If  you  die, 
I don’t  care  if  you  love  me 
because  I will  die  as  well.” 

Serge- Gainsbourg- and 
Charles  Trenet  head  the  list 
of  singer -composers,  with 
nine  cheerful  or  unhappy 


songs  each,  alongside 
Georges  Bxassens,  whose 
often  ironic  lyrics  are 
quoted  eight  times. 

Contenders  for  the  most 
emotional  words  of  the 
postwar  years  include  Jac- 
ques PTO  vert’s  Les  FeuiUes 
Mortes  (Autumn  Leaves), 
Jacques  Brel’s  Ne  Me 
Quitte  Pas  (If  You  Go 
Away)  and  Lfeo  Ferre’s 
Avec  le  Temps  (With  Time). 

Gainsbourg,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  popular 
composers,  was  involved  in 
a public  row  when  he 
shrugged  off  songwriting  as 
a minor  art,  but  Moreau 
said  that  after  she  joined 
the  Comedle  Franpalse, 
songs  became  as  important 
to  her  as  poetry  and  books. 

“They  translated  my 
moods  and  imi*wI  each 
stage  of  my  love  life.  My 
friendship  with  Francois 
Truffaut  was  sealed  by  the 
songs  we  sang  together 
when  we  were  driving  south 
on  the  Route  National  7,  the 
road  to  the  sun.” 

Among  thein  was  La 
TouxbiUon  de  la  Vie,  writ- 
ten by  Serge  Rezvanl  in 
1954,  to  mark  the  break  up 
between  Moreau  and  the 
father  of  her  only  son.  The 
opening  words.  Bile  (wait  des 
bagues  a chaque  doigt,  Des  tas 
de  bracelets  autow  des  poig- 
nets  (She  had  a ring  on  each 
finger.  A pile  of  bracelets 
around  her  wrists),  are 
sung  to  her  by  fens  wher- 
ever she  goes. 

She  includes  two  of  her 
own  songs,  written  in  1970, 
without  saying  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  One 
links  her  to  a lover  by  a 
thread  of  silk  rather  than  a 
wedding  ring,  while  in  the 
second  she  remembers  an 
idyllic  island  holiday 
where  she  finds  her  escape 
and  sense  of  discovery 
“there,  in  your  open  hand”. 

Referring  to  France’s 
new  generation  of  com- 
poser-singers, Moreau  said 
that  fortunately  a handful 

— headed  by  Francis  Cabrel 

— still  sang  of  love’s  Joys 
and  pains  in  the  great 
tradition. 

“They  help  us  find  our 
secret  garden  and  continue 
to  sing  of  love,  simple  and 
naked,”  she  said.  “What 
would  happen  to  a country 
without  desire  and  suffer- 
ing where  lovers  never 
cease  to  be  eternally  in 
despair?” 


I'm.  very 
not  come  to 

One  of 
n*ewi  against 
Oswald  Rufeisen 
posed  as  a Pole 
own  his  life  and 

preting  work 
flnowlcz,  said  he  ftl 
tern  ess  towards  him. 

“About  the  dead,  say 
ing  but  good.”  said  Mr 
sen.  “About  his  judge 
has  his  own  judge.  I 
judge  him." 

Mr  Rufeisen  said  he 

not  disappointed  that 

prosecution  had  not  gone 
ahead. 

“What  kind  of  justice  could 
be  done  after  such  crimes?” 
Mr  Rufeisen  said  on  BBC 
Radio  4’s  PM  programme. 


Reprieve  f 

stowaway 
under  plane 


VteekChaudbary 


As  she  approaches  70,  Jeanne  Moreau  has  indulged  in  nostalgia  with  her  book  of 200  classic  French  love  songs 


INISTERS  last 
! night  agreed  to 
review  the  case  of 
a man  denied  polit- 
ical asylum  who  survived  a 
10-hour  flight  from  India  in 
temperatures  of  minus  60C 
while  dhwlng  to  the  landing 
gear  of  a jumbo  jet  Initially 
they  had  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  country. 

Mike  O’Brien,  the  Immigra- 
tion Minister,  said  he  would 
consider  on  compassionate 
grounds  the  circumstances  of 
Pardeep  Salni,  aged  23,  whose 
19-year-brother  Vtfay  died  in 
the  undercarriage  housing 
and  then  fell  out  as  it  was  low- 
ered on  approach  to  London's 
Heathrow  airport 
But  Mr  O'Brien  warned 
that  an  immigration  adjudica- 
tor ft  »d  found  that  Mr  Saini 
did  not  qualify  for  asylum 
and  that  ccmsideration  would 
have  to  be  given  to  his 
removal  — "although  we  will 
consider  any  medical  and 
other  reports  which  are  for- 
warded to  the  Home  Office”. 

Mr  O'Brien  said  in  a state- 
ment: “The  death  of  Mr 
Saint’s  brother  was  certainly 
tragic  but  I would  be  reluc- 
tant to  reward  someone  for 
using  extreme  methods  to 
evade  the  immigration 
controls.” 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
earlier  said:  “The  appeal  deci- 
sion has  been  made  to  con- 
firm Mr  Saini’s  removal. 
There  are  no  futher  grounds 
of  appeal." 

Tarseem  Singh,  Mr  Saini's 
unde,  said:  “Pardeep  is  stm 
not  in  a good  mental  or  physi- 
cal state  and  we  believe  [the 
adjudicator's]  decision  has 
been  based  on  statements  he 
gave  soon  after  his  arrival. 

“He  was  interviewed  alone 
and  did  not  even  know  what 
he  was  saying.  Pardeep  is 
very  depressed  and  knows 
that  he’s  in  great  danger  if  he 
returns  to  India. 

“He  would  not  have  gone  to 
these  extreme  lengths  and 
watched  his  brother  die  if  he 
was  not  a desperate  man.  No 
one  does  this  unless  they  are 
forced  to." 

Mr  Salni  did  not  give  any 
evidence  at  his  immigration 
hearings,  after  psychiatric 
reports  said  he  was  mentally 
unfit  following  his  ordeaL  He 
still  suffers  from  depression 
and  has  anxiety  attacks. 

Mr  Sainiapplied  for  politi- 
cal asylum  on  his  arrival. 


claiming  that  t.  Is  life  was  in 
danger  in  India  l >ecauseafhis 
links  with  mil  Itant  Sikh 
groups  fighting  frt  bs  inde- 
pendent Sikh  home^tod, 

He  was  found  v,”alklog 
around  the  belly  of  thh*  Jet  by 
Heathrow  ground  stafcL  His 
brother’s  body  had  IVllen 
from  the  Boeing  747  and  vvas 
discovered  in  a disused  gaL* 
works  In  Richmond,  south-' 
west  London. 

Doctors  who  examined  him 
afterwards  believed  it  to  be 
the  longest  period  any  human 
has  survived  In  such  extreme 
temperatures  and  at  one  stage 
Mr  Saini  was  due  to  be  exam- 
ined by  Nasa  scientists  but 
was  too  ill  to  make  the 
journey. 

Tarsem  Singh,  Mr  Saini’s 
uncle,  who  had  promised  to 
look  after  ft™  to  ensure  that 
he  would  not  be  a burden  on 
the  state  If  he  was  allowed  to 
stay,  said  his  nephew  was 
distressed  at  the  Home  Office 
decision  to  remove  him. 


‘Home  Secretary 
should  show 
compassion  in 
his  approach 
to  this  case1 


He  said:  “He's  still  very  de- 
pressed and  we  are  very  wor- 
ried about  how  he  will  react 
to  returning  to  India.” 

During  Home  Office  Inter- 
views Mr  Saini  claimed  that 
he  and  his  brother  had  paid  a 
middle  man  to  smuggle  them 
on  to  the  tarmac  at  Delhi  air- 
port The  brothers  were  fedd 
that  seats  had  been  reserved 
for  them  on  a British  Airways 
plane. 

Mr  Saini,  who  comes  from 
the  northern  Punjab  region, 
claimed  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  they  could  enter 
the  seating  area  via  the 
plane’s  undercarriage. 

Mr  Saini  has  spent  the  last 
five  months  appealing  to  the 
Home  Office  to  let  him  stay. 

His  lawyers  and  Piara  Kha- 
bra,  the  Labour  MP  for  Sou- 
thall, west  London,  where  he 
is  being  looked  after  by  rela- 
tives, said  they  now  plan  to 
appeal  directly  to  Jack  Straw, 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr  Khabra  said:  “The 
Home  Secretary  should  show 
compassion  in  his  approach 
to  this  case." 


McGuinness  challenges  Parliament  ban 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


SINN  Fein’s  chief  negoti- 
ator, Martin  McGuin- 
ness, yesterday  began  a 

court  action  challenging  Par- 
liament’s decision  to  deny 
him  access  to  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  because  of  his 
refusal  to  swear  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Queen. 

Solicitors  acting  for  Mr 
McGuinness  lodged  the 
papers  In  Belfast  High  Court 
just  hours  before  he  was  due 
to  take  part  in  the  first  live 
debate  between  the  IRA’s 
political  wing  and  a main- 
stream unionist  party  on  BBC 
television. 

The  member  for  Mid-Ulster 
is  also  contesting  the  legality 
ofMPs  being  denied  their  par- 
liamentary privileges  if  they 
reftise  to  swear  the  oath. 

His  quest  for  a judicial 
review  challenging  the  Legal 
and  constitutional  basis 
which  requires  elected  repub- 
licans to  swear  the  oath 
comes  after-  the  House  of 
Commons  Speaker,  Betty 
Boothroyd,  decided  to  Impose 
restrictions  on  access  to  Par- 
liament by  Mr  McGuinness 
and  Gerry  Adams.  Sinn 


BBC  showdown:  Martin  McGufnnesB  (left)  and  K«wMagtimi4t 


Fein’s  president  and  fee  MP 
for  West  Belfast 

Mr  McGuinness  said  the 
decision  denied  him  his  right 
to  freedom  of  expression. 

“The  decision,  after  fee 
election,  of  fee  Speaker  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  my  use  of 
facilities  and  services  up  to 
then  available  to  ail  members 
including  those  who  refused 
to  take  fee  oath,  was  In  my 
view  unlawful,  a procedurally 


Improper  process  and  irratio- 
nal. The  Speaker's  derision 
should  be  quashed. 

“Irish  Republican  MPs  are 
not  second-class.  Those  we 
represent  are  not  second- 
class.  The  British  govern- 
ment and  the  British  parlia- 
mentary establishment  must 
accept  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  equality. 

“Justice  and  a real  democ- 
racy can  only  be  built  an  an 


inclusive  system  which  ac- 
cepts and  embraces  equality. 
This  is  a lesson  which  the  Brit- 
ish have  still  not  learned.” 

Mr  McGuinness  acknowl- 
edged that  tt  would  be  a diffi- 
cult challenge  “but  it  Is  a 
rights  battle  which  must  be 
fought  if  fee  issue  of  equality 
for  Irish  nationalists  is  to  be 
successful”. 

Several  leading  politicians, 
including  Tony  Benn  and  Roy 
Hattersley,  came  out  In  sup- 
port of  fee  Sinn  Fein  MPs* 
right  to  ose  the  facilities  of 
Westminster. 

Sinn  Fein  said  it  expected 
fee  High  Court  hearing  would 
take  place  soon,  if  Mr 
McGuinness  Is  successful, 
then  he  and  Mr  Adams  will 
have  access  to  full  Commons 
facilities.  But  constitutional 
experts  believe  that  fee  chal- 
lenge has  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess because  legal  precedents 
have  given  Parliament  the 
authority  to  govern  itself, 

Although  last  night’s  televi- 
sion debate,  on  BBC’s  News- 
night  programme,  is  not  the 
first  time  that  republicans 
unionists  have  debated  in  a 
live  broadcast,  last  nights  en- 
counter was  being  seen  as  an 
important  development  in  the 
run-up  to  talks  next  mnnfh  . 


The  fact  that  the  Ulster 
Unionists  have  decided  to 
field  against  Mr  McGuinness 
their  security  spokesman  Ken 
Maginnis,  MP  for  Fermanagh 
and  South  Tyrone,  suggests 
that  in  spite  of  their  grave 
misgivings  about  the  peace 
process  they  are  preparing  to 
remain  In  the  talks  and 
weather  criticism  from  their 
own  hardliners. 

Mr  Maginnis  debated  live 
with  Mr  Adams  on  CNN's 
Larry  King  Live  programme 
before  the  IRA  ceasefire  of 
August  1994.  The  programme 
was  dubbed  before  being 
broadcast  in  Europe  to  comply 
with  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  voices  of 
Sinn  Fein  spokesmen. 

• Jailed  members  of  fee  out- 
lawed Irish  National  Libera- 
tion Army  last  night  de- 
manded that  their  political, 


spokesmen  be  permitted  to 
enter  next  month's  planned 
all-party  talks  but  gave  no  in- 
dication of  plans  to  declare  an 
IRA-styie  ceasefire. 

Convicted  INLA  terrorists 
held  in  the  Irish  Republic’s 
high-security  Portlaoise 
prison  made  their  statement 
after  meeting  leaders  of  their 
Irish  Republican  Socialist 
Party  political  allies. 


New  Orleans  stars  light 
up  the  Brecon  Beacons 


Review 


Tony  Heath 


Festival 

THE  music  and  the  mer- 
cury soared  at  this  year’s 
Brecon  Jazz  Festival, 

satiating  the 50,000  fans  who 
swarmed  into  the  little  mid- 
Wales  town.  In  1984  a handful 
of  enthusiasts  with  a handftil 
of  notes— Treasury  notes, 
that  is — launched  the  event. 
Today  it  is  a must  for  jazz 
lovers  from  as  Car  afield  as 
America  and  Australia. 

More  than  80  concerts — 

some  in  the  town's  brand  new 
£5  million  theatre,  others  in .. 
pubs— found  Django  Bates, 
Courtney  Pine  and  Milt  Jack- 
son  competing  for  attention 
alongside  local  groups  Includ- 
ing the  Byron  Jones  Big  Band  ' 
and  the  Jazztimers,  led  by 
John  Latham,  a Swansea  Uni- 
versity don  and  clarinetist. 

In.  two  days  ofplck  ’n’  mix,  • 

Lillian  Boutto,  a powerhouse 


vocalist  and  official  New 
Orleans  Music  Ambassador 
(previous  holder  Louis  Arm- 
strong), provided  some  sweet 
sounds.  Diana  EraB.  a Cana- 
dian who  sings  softly  and 
plays  piano  like  NatKIng 
COle,  is  tipped  to  become  erne 
of  jaaz*s  hottest  properties. 
She  chose  Brecon  for  her  only 
UK  date  ta  an  extensive  Euro- 
pean tour  and  her  upbeat . 
Route  66,  sparring  insistently 
wife  bassist  Neil  Caine, 
brought  a new  meaning  to  the 
word  duet 

Two  versions  of  Take  the 
"A”  Train— one  rip-roaring 
by  tenor  saxophonist  Bobby 
Scott,  the  other  sungby  Carrie 
fenlth,  daughter  of  a Georgia 
Baptist  minister — both  relied 
on  minimal  backing  of  piano, 
bass  and  drums.  One  wonders 
what  Billy  Strayhom  would 
-have  made  of  that. 

It  Is  nearly  45  years  since 
the  great  Belgian  guitarist  ' 
Django  Reinhardt  died  but  his 

virtuosity  lives 
on  with  fellow  countryman 

Fapy  Lafertin.  With  violin. 

two  rhythm  guitars  and  bass, 
he  tore  through  Limehouse 


Blues  and  the  haunting  Minor 
Swing.  There  was  nostalgia, 
too,  in  the  performance  of  fee 
Carnegie  Hall  Jazz  Band, 
directed  by  trumpeter  Jon 
Faddis.  Silk  Stockings  was 
smooth — fee  icing  on  fee 
cake  of  another  UK  exclusive 
for  Brecon. 

There  were  fell  houses 
everywhere,  including  the  ca- 
thedral where  800 turned  up 
for  fee  annual  festival  jazz  ser- 
vice. Jools  Holland  played  a 
rhythm  and  blues  set  and  the 
Adamant  New  Orleans  Parade 
Band  shook  the  16th  century 
building  with  When  the 
Saints  Go  Marching  Im. 

The  town  centre,  declared 
traffic  free,  allowed  crowds  to 
bop  to  the  strains  of  Dutch 
band  Krukke  Mania. 

Over  the  years  greats  such 
as  Lionel  Hampton.  Stephane 
GrappeHy , George  Shaving 
and  Benny  Carter  have  wowed 
Brecon.  Bookings  for  1988 are 
rolling  in  and  Andrew 
Lamont,  general  manager  of 
fee  theatre,  is  happy:  “New 
Orleans  haa  been  caning  to 
the  Beacons  for  14  years-  Roll 

on  the  next  time.” 
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Politics  of  smears  and  rumours 


Labour  Party 

andSNP 

press 

inquiries 

into 

allegations 
of  ‘Aids’ 
whispering 
campaign 
that  drove 
MP  Gordon 
McMaster 
(right)  into 
depression 
and  suicide 


John  Arif dgo 


A SCOTTISH  National 
Party  councillor 
was  suspended  yes- 
terday amid  allega- 
tions that  he 
spread  smear  stories  about 
the  Labour  MP,  Gordon 
McMaster,  who  committed 
suicide  last  month.  The  move 
came  as  Labour  began  its  In- 
quiry into  the  Paisley  South 
MP's  death. 

Richard  Vass/e  was  sus- 
pended indefinitely  from  the 
SNP  group  on  Renfrewshire 
council  after  he  was  named  as 
one  of  a growing  number  of 
local  political  activists  and 
MPs  accused  of  mounting  a 
hate  campaign  against 
McMaster. 


The  MP  gpssed  himself  in 
his  car  two  weeks  ago  after 
telling  Mends  be  was  de- 
pressed by  false  rumours  that 
be  was  gay  and  dying  of  Aids. 

Mr  Vassie  allegedly  told  a 
newspaper  that  the  MP  had 
an  affhir  with  a boy.  His 
actions  are  being  investi- 
gated by  the  SNP  and  if  the  ! 
allegations  are  substantiated 
he  could  be  expelled  from  the 
party.  The  Ship’s  chief  execu- 
tive, Mike  Russell,  yesterday 
described  him  as  an  "incredi- 
bly stupid  fool".  . 

The  ..action  came  as 
Labour’s  Chief  - Whip,  Nick 
Brown,  began  investigating 
McMaster’s  death.  Tony  Blair 
ordered  an  inquiry  after  his 
suicide  note  blamed  a local 
Labour  MP,  Tommy  Graham, 
and  a Labour  peer.  Lord 


Dixon,  for  orchestrating  a 
whispering  campaign  against 
him.  Both  vigorously  deny 
the  claims. 

Mr  Brown  has  already  in- 
terviewed Greenock  and  In- 
verclyde MP,  Noxxoan  God- 
man,  who  is  also  alleged  to  be 
the  target  of  smears.  Mr  God- ; 
man  urged  Mr  Brown  to . 
widen  the  inquiry.  He  said  i 
Labour's  national  executive 
committee  should  look  into 
the  local  party  and  Labour 
councillors  in  Paisley.  . 

1 For  the  past  three  years,  the 
Labour  party  In  Scotland’s 
biggest  town  has  been  dogged 
by:  claims  that  MPs.  have 
battled  to  deselect  each  other 
by  "packing”  constituencies 
and  by  spreading  false 
rumours.  There  have  also 
been  claims  that  community 


groups,  backed  by  the  local 
Labour  council,  have  become 
“fronts”  for  drug  dealing  and 
money  laundering. 

Jack  McConnell,  general 
secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Labour  Party,  insisted  yester- 
day that  any  allegations  ; 
would  he  Investigated 
“thoroughly  and  ruthlessly”. 
He  said:  “What  distinguishes 
the  Labour  response  from ; 
other  parties  ' is  that  when 
these  allegations  are  mads 
they  are  examined  and  where 
action  is  required,  we  don’t 
shirk  from  it.” 

Mr  Brown  is  to  interview 
Irene  Adams,  MP  for  Paisley 
North  and  a close  friend  of  Mr 
McMaster.  She  has  vowed  to 
name  party  figures  she  al- 
leges were  behind  the  whis- 
pering campaign.  At  least  20 


local  Labour  figures  are  ex- 
pected to  sign  affidavits  con- 
demning a local  MP  and  activ- 
ists for  spreading  rumours. 

The  two  senior  Labour  fig- 
ures named  In  the  suicide 
note  defended  themselves 
yesterday.  Tommy  Graham, 
West  Renfrewhire  MP,  denied 
spreading  rumours  and 
claimed  McMaster  had  a 
drink  problem  and  was  de- 
pressed. Lord  Dixon  said  the 
MP  was  upset  because  he  had 
refused  to  recommend  him 
fora  top  job. 

Joe  HDO,  McMaster's  party 
agent,  confirmed  that  he  had 
been  Dl  during  the  run-up  to 
the  General  Election.  How- 
ever, he  insisted:  “By  the  end 
of  the  campaign  he  was  a lot 
better  and  we  thought  he  had 

recovered  sufficiently  enough 
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City  rides 
‘not  too  bad 
inflation 
rate  rise 


Apolitical  row 

erupted  yesterday 
Over  which  party  was 
responsible  for  an 
unexpected  rise  in  last 
month’s  Inflation  figures  to  a 
two-year  high. 

The  Opposition  said  the  in- 
crease in  the  headline  infla- 
tion rate  to  3.3  per  cent  in 
July  was  the  result  of  a 
“botched  Budget”. 

Even  excluding  mortgage 
costs,  the  underlying  rate 
rose  to  3 per  cent,  the  second 
month  in  a row  that  it  has 
topped  the  Government’s  tar- 
get of  2J5  per  cent. 

Tory  Industry  spokesman 
Michael  Fallon  said: 
“Labour’s  decision  to  jack  up 
taxes  — starting  with  a 
higher  than  expected  rise  in 
petrol  duty  — has  fed  straight 
through  into  higher  prices 
and  higher  inflation. 

“No  wonder  the  ftanir  of 
England  raised  interest  rates 
again  last  week.  They  knew 
that  Gordon  Brown's  Budget 
bad  injected  extra  inflation- 
ary pressure  into  the 
system.” 

But  Paymaster  General 
Geoffrey  Robinson  defended 
the  Budget  measures,  claim- 
ing they  were  necessary  be- 
cause “the  previous  Govern- 
ment didn't  face  up  to  the 
inflationary  pressures  that 
were  emerging”. 

He  added  that  incidental  ef- 
fects had  pushed  up  the  rate 
and  target  inflation  would  be 
back  under  control  by  the 
autumn.  Another  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  was  unlikely  in 
the  short  term.  “We've  taken 
action  in  the  Budget  and  the 
Rank  lias  taken  action ...  the 
prospects  over  the  next  few 
months  will  be  broadly  in  line 
with  what  we’ve  set  as  the 
target  for  the  Bank." 

The  Bank  indicated  when  it 
announced  the  latest  quarter 
point  interest  rate  rise  last 
week  that  it  believed  inflation 
was  under  control  over  the 
medium  term. 

City  analysts  were  not 
alarmed  by  yesterday's  infla- 
tion rise.  “The  figures  aren’t 
as  bad  as  they  first  appear,” 
said  Marian  Bell,  treasury 
economist  at  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland.  “The  most  impor- 
tant rate  — which  strips  out 
mortgages  and  tax  changes  — 
is  actually  better  than  the  I 


Bursting  bubbles . . . Irene  Adams  and  Gordon  McMaster  when  theywon  Paisley  North  and  South  at  byelectkms  in  November  1990  photograph  donmcPHEE 

McMaster;  ‘Fool’  suspended 


to  main*  his  mark  again  in 
Parliament” 

Mr  Hill  said  he  was  shocked 
by  Lord  Dixon's  suggestion 
that  McMaster  had  not 
earned  promotion.  “That  ap- 
pals me.  Gordon  McMaster 
was  one.  of  the  most  able 
young  politicians-  He  was 
someone  who  would  in  my 
opinion  have  reached  top 
office  within  the  new  Labour 
government  at  some  time  dur- 
ing Ms  career.” 

The  MP  had  been  deeply 
worried  that  local  party  fig- 
ures were  blackening  Ms  rep- 
utation, Mr  Hill  added.  He  < 
feared  he  would  be  smeared 
“to  such  extent  that  his  politi- 
cal career  would  go  up  in 
smoke." 

Tl»  ctambar  of  Ban,  dm*  O 
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market  was  expecting.  Over- 
all these  are  surprisingly 
benign  numbers.” 

Despite  booming  demand 
from  shoppers  with  windfalls 
to  spend,  prices  for  household 
goods  remained  stable.  “Con- 
sumers are  still  being  very 
fussy  about  prices,  even  when 
spending  their  windfalls,” 
said  Jonathan  Loynes  from 
HSBC  markets.  “Underlying 
inflation  pressure  remains 
very  subdued.” 

But  economists  at  Coopers 
& Lybrand  said  that  further 
rate  rises  would  be  triggered 
by  strong  domestic  demand  in 
the  next  18  months.  "The  cur- 
rent interest  rate  ‘amnesty* 
may  not  last,”  said  Rosemary 
Radcliffe.  head  of  economics 
at  the  firm.  “Our  view  is  that 
the  Bank  will  probably  need 
to  raise  rates  later  this  year 
or  early  next  to  control  infla- 
tionary pressures  now  build- 
ing up.” 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  that  bad  weather 
had  been  a factor,  with  a 
smaller-than-usual  drop  in 
seasonal  food  costs. 

Housing  costs  rose  by  l.l 
per  cent  over  the  month  as 
mortgage  rates  rose  in  res- 
ponse to  higher  base  rates. 

Service  sector  inflation  fell 
last  month  to  2J9  per  cent 
from  3.2  per  cent  in  June,  al- 
laying fears  that  the  strong 
growth  in  the  area  might  be 
fuelling  price  pressures. 

The  Liberal  Democrat  trea- 
sury spokesperson,  Malcolm 
Bruce,  said  the  inflation  news 
was  “very  disappointing,  es- 
pecially as  the  big  rise  in  the 
pound  should  have  been  help- 
ing to  keep  prices  down”. 

Loader  comment,  page  8 


‘I  expect  to  go  to  Heaven.  I don’t  expect  to  see  them  there.  If  so,  I hope  it’s  in  a dark  silley.  Even  after 
I’m  dead  they  will  keep  on  bad  mouthing  me.  I hope  Don  Dixon  and  Tommy  Graham  can  live  with 
themselves.  I’d  rather  be  dead  with  my  conscience  than  alive  with  theirs’  - Gordon  McMaster 


Land  sale  at  station  sites  to 
bail  out  Chunnel  rail  link 


LORD  DIXON: 

•■I  always  got  on  well  with 
Gordon.  I have  certainly 
heard  no  rumours  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about 
him.  I have  never  beard  the 
suggestion  that  he  was  gay 
and  it  is  the  last  thing  I 
would  suggest  or  think. 

••I  was  rather  surprised 
and  saddened  that  I was 
named  in  the  suicide  note.  I 
don’t  know  any  reason  at  all 
that  I should  have  been. 
Gordon  was  a good  com- 
rade. There  was  no  animos- 
ity between  us  at  all.  I had  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him 
and,  1 thought,  a genuine 
friendship. 

“1  told  Gordon  that  in  my 
opinion  he  could  not  have 
stood  the  pressure  of  taking 
over  my  Job  (as  deputy  chief 
whip)  and  I wasn’t  going  to 
recommend  him.  He  wasn’t 
particularly  happy  about  it 
but  he  didn’t  show  a great 
deal  of  emotion  and  after 
that  he  went  out  of  the 
whips*  office  and  went  on  to 
the  front  bench  as  spokes- 


person for  the  disabled. 

“I  think  he  was  having 
problems.  X could  recognise 
there  were  problems  there 
then  and  obviously  they. ' 
have  come  to  the  foresince. 
Not  only  do  X want  my  name 
cleared  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  in  fairness  to  Gordon’s . 
relatives  this  thing  should 
be  cleared  up  as  soon  as 


TOMMY  GRAHAM, 

MP  for  West  Renfrewshire: 

“Gordon  was  the  talk  of 
Westminster.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  all  that.  But  it 
was  nothing  to  do  with  me.  1 
Hired  the  bloke. 

“There  is  no  way  five 
done  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I never  said  he 
was  gay  or  had  HIV.  Nobody 
ran  pnt  their  hand  on  their 
heart  and  have  evidence 
that  I’ve  doneanything.  I 
am  broken-hearted  by  his 
death.  X liked  him  and  an 
my  friends  liked  him.  I feel 
very  sorry  for  his  parents.  I 
- am  a finally  man  myself  and 
I was  absolutely  shattered. 

“I  am  appalled  that  my 
name  has  in  any  way  been 
linked  with  this.  Ifl  am 
named  r 11  sue.  I will  spend  - 
every  single  penny  I have 
got.  I find  this  talk  about 
Aids  offensive  and  Pve 
never  said  anything  like  it. 
Rumours  and  Innuendo 
aren’t  my  style.  I honestly 
don’t  know  why  anyone 
would  say  these  things 
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about  me.  I know  I’ve  never 
done  anything  wrong  to 
damage  Gordon  McMaster. 

“If  the  real  truth  came 
out,  the  guy  had  a drink 
problem.  That’s  what  lost 
him  his  Jobs.  It’s  a shame. 
The  bloke  was  HL  wasn’t 
he?  He  couldn’t  drink  a - 
whisky — he  had  to  drink 
doubles  and  doubles.  We  all 
know  that.” 


IRENE  ADAMS. 

MP  for  Paisley  North: 

“These  vicious  gossips 
drove  Gordon  to  his  death. 
There  were  a lot  of  igno- 
rant people  who  spread  a 
lot  of  terrible  stories. 

“It  made  him  very,  very 
upset. . .and  I can  assure 
you  they  were  totally 
untrue  and  without  foun- 
dation. 

“I  win  not  let  Gordon 
down  in  life  or  after.  I know 
the  strength  of  the  feeling 
and  the  depth  of  mourning 

and  of  the  love  and  high 
regard  in  which  Gordon 
was  held 

“I  will  be  giving  evidence 
to  the  inquiry  and  I will  be 
naming  those  behind  these 
allegations. 

“I  will  do  everything  that 
is  asked  of  me  by  the  family 
and  the  party.  We  have 
been  victims  of  smears, 
without  a shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

"Gordon  always  had  a 
deep  suspicion  that  Don  j 
Dixon  was  shielding 


Tommy  Graham.  We  have 
to  lance  this  boil  once  and 
for  all 

“It’s  killing  politics  in 
the  area.  What  we  have 
here  is  something  that 
would  appear  to  be  far  more 
poisonous  to  the  political 
system  than  all  the  Tory 
‘sleaze*  of  which  New 
Labour  made  so  much  when 
in  opposition.” 


continued  from  page  1 
hours  away,  and  Brussels  two 
hours. 

Under  the  deal,  LCR  has 
been  given  European  Passen- 
ger Services,  which  operates 
the  Eurostar  train  between 
London.  Paris  and  Brussels, 
free  of  capital  debt;  St 
Pancras  Chambers,  a listed 
building  with  development 
potential  as  a five-star  hotel; 
and  240  acres  of  land.  Euro- 
star  must  start  carrying 
around  10  million  passengers 
a year  before  LCR  can  move 
towards  the  flotation. 

The  consortium  says  some 
of  the  land  would  be  needed 
for  the  development  of  the 
rail  link  at  King’s  Cross  and 
Stratford,  but  that  afterwards 
it  could  be  sold  for  commer- 
cial use. 

A confidential  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  Conser- 
vative government  foresaw 
“substantial  profits”  at  both 
King's  Cross,  where  Eurostar 
services  to  Paris  and  Brussels 
will  start,  and  Stratford,  an 
important  link  station  for 
provincial  services  to  Europe. 

It  says  that  given  uncer- 
tainty, a clawback  scheme 
has  been  put  in  place  under 


which  profits  from  the  sale  of 
land  after  the  rail  link  has 
been  completed  would  be 
shared  equally  between  the 
Government  and  the  consor- 
tium. It  also  says  that  the 
Government’s  £1.4  billion 
contribution  can  be  reduced 
if  profits  are  big  enough. 

The  memorandum  says  the 
freehold  of  the  land  will  not 
be  transferred  to  the  consor- 
tium until  the  link  has  been 
completed,  but  this  is  at  the 
Government's  discretion.  It 
can  allow  earlier  develop- 
ments so  long  as  the  proceeds 
are  spent  solely  on  the  link. 

The  memorandum  makes  it 
clear  that  the  consortium  will 
be  responsible  only  for  the 
construction  and  commercial 
risks.  The  Government  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the 
project  if  the  consortium's  as- 
sets were  sequestrated  and  if 
ministers  ordered  changes  to 
the  project. 

Generous  reasons  to  extend 
the  Htng  allowed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  project  have  also 
been  written  in  by  ministers. 
They  range  from  bad  weather 
to  the  discovery  of  hazardous 
waste  and  unexpected  ground 
conditions. 
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Vivek  Chaudhary  on  a hate  campaign 


The  Sikh  Golden  Temple,  partly  destroyed  by  Indian  forces 

Violence 
fear  for 
Indian 
rallies 

POLICE  in  west  Lon- 1 tag  fears  that  other  events 
don  are  investigat-  may  also  be  disrupted  by  Brit- 
ing  an  arson  attack  Ish-based  Aslan  religions 
on  the  offices  of  a groups  who  riarm  they  are 
community  organ!-  being  persecuted  In  India. 


POLICE  in  west  Lon- 
don are  investigat- 
ing an  arson  attack 
on  the  offices  of  a 
community  organi- 
sation which  is  planning  to 
hold  a crass-religious  unity 
rally  to  mark  this  week’s  50th 
anniversary  of  India's  and  Pa- 
kistan’s independence. 

The  attack  on  the  Southall 
Monitoring  Group  (SMG) 
based  in  Southall,  west  Lon- 
don, follows  death  threats  and 
a campaign  of  hate  mail  | 
against  rally  organisers,  rais- 


ing fears  that  other  events 
may  also  be  disrupted  by  Brit- 
ish-based Aslan  religious 
groups  who  claim  they  are 
being  persecuted  In  India. 

Ironically,  rally  organisers 
claim  their  event  this  Sunday 
is  being  held  to  commemorate 
the  end  of  colonialism  In  In- 
dia and  In  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  religious  intolerance. 
The  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence culminated  in  the 
deaths  of  at  least  l million 
Punjabis,  who  lost  their  lives 
when  the  north  Indian  region 


Suresh  Grover:  ‘We  find  it  ironic  that  after  18  years  of  fighting  racism  onr  offices  are  flrebctmbed  by  what  was  most  probably  another  group  of  Asians’  photograph;  martin  godwn 

was  partitioned  along  reli-  probably  another  group  of  claimed  it  was  offensive  to  Sikhs,  claim  that  while  the  Sikh  community,  both  in  ^ *** 

gious  lines  in  1947,  and  the  Asians.  hold  it  in  Southall,  which  has  reporting  over  India's  50th  Bntein  and  India.  SSS^ 

history  of  the  Indian  subcon-  “We  are  holding  this  rally  the  largest  Sikh  community  anniversary  has  focused  on  The  Council  for  Khatartan  celebrate.  The ^ past  jO  yrara 

tinent  Is  littered  with  other  to  speak  out  against  religious  outside  India  and  a strong  romantic  images,  human  is  also  planning  to  picket  the  have  been i humillatmg  and 

explosions  of  religious  intolerance  and  to  try  ahd  following  for  Sikh  indepen-  rights  violations  against  reli*  Indian  High  Commission  this  degrading  for  the  Msti 

violence.  bring  together  different  rail-  dence  groups.  gious  minorities  have  been  Friday,  India’s^tndepemience  eommiuilte. 

The  rally  is  also  being  held  gious  groups.  There  are  many  Thousands  have  been  killed  ignored.  day,  and  a festival  of  India  yfe  “Jp  ViSrriSr 

to  try  to  calm  tension  in  Punjabis  in  Southall  who  lost  in  Punjab  aver  the  past  few  Events  like  the  partial  de-  planned  for  later  this  month,  and  the  attack  on  the  SMG  of- 

Southall,  after  clashes  be-  relatives  during  the  partition  years  as  some  Sikh  militant  struction  of  the  Golden  and  has  urged  Britain  s Sikh  Qom,  but  you ^ 

tween  groups  of  young  Mus-  of  India  and  Pakistan.”  groups  have  fought  the  Indian  Temple  in  Punjab  in  1984,  the  community  to  boycott  any  in-  that  their  rail>  is  provocative 

Urns  and  Sikhs.  The  controversy  over  the  government  for  an  indepen-  Sikhs’  holiest  shrine,  by  In-  dependence  day  events  across  to  Sikhs. 

Suresh  Grover,  head  of  the  unity  rally  began  after  repre-  dent  Sikh  homeland  called  dian  government  forces,  and  the  country.  With  several  events  to 

SMG,  said:  “We  find  It  ironic  sente  tives  or  the  Council  of  Khaiistan.  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Ajit  Singh  Khera,  spokes-  mark  independence  planned 

that  after  18  years  of  fighting  Khalistan,  which  is  cam-  Pro-Sikh  independence  Sikhs  after  the  assassination  man  of  the  Council  of  Khahs-  for  this  weekend.  Mr  Grover 

racism  our  nffieg*  are  fire-  paigning  for  an  independent  groups,  which  have  a strong  of  Indira  Gandhi,  also  in  1384,  tan,  said:  "We  are  calling  on  said  that  the  unity  rally 

bombed  by  what  was  most  Sikh  homeland  in  Punish  folio  wine  amone  British  still  cause  much  aneer  amone  all  Sikhs  to  boycott  indepen-  would  go  ahead. 


probably  another  group  of 
Aslans. 

“We  are  holding  this  rally 
to  speak  out  against  religious 
Intolerance  and  to  try  and 
bring  together  different  reli- 
gious groups.  There  are  many 
Punjabis  in  Southall  who  lost 
relatives  during  the  partition 
of  India  and  Pakistan.’' 

The  controversy  over  the 
unity  rally  began  after  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Council  of 
Khalistan,  which  is  cam- 
paigning for  an  independent 
Sikh  homeland  in  Punjab, 


claimed  it  was  offensive  to 
hold  it  in  Southall,  which  has 
the  largest  sikh  community 
outside  India  and  a strong 
following  for  Sikh  indepen- 
dence groups. 

Thousands  have  been  killed 
in  Punjab  aver  the  past  few 
years  as  some  Sikh  militant 
groups  have  fought  the  Indian 
government  for  an  indepen- 
dent Sikh  homeland  called 

CTiaTicfan 

Pro-Sikh  independence 
groups,  which  have  a strong 
following  among  British 


Sikhs,  claim  that  while 
reporting  over  India's  50th 
anniversary  has  focused  on 
romantic  images,  human 
rights  violations  against  reli* 
gious  minorities  have  been 
ignored. 

Events  like  the  partial  de- 
struction of  the  Golden 
Temple  in  Punjab  In  1984,  the 
Sikhs’  holiest  shrine,  by  In- 
dian government  forces,  and 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
Sikhs  after  the  assassination 
of  Indira  Gandhi,  also  in  1984, 
still  cause  much  anger  among 


the  Sikh  community,  both  in 
Britain  and  India. 

The  Council  for  Khalistan 
is  also  planning  to  picket  the 
Indian  High  Commission  this 
Friday,  India’s  independence 
day,  and  a festival  of  India 
planned  for  later  this  month, 
and  has  urged  Britain's  Sikh 
community  to  boycott  any  in- 
dependence day  events  across 
j the  country. 

Ajit  Singh  Khera,  spokes- 
man of  the  Council  of  Khalis- 
tan, said:  “We  are  calling  on 
all  Sikhs  to  boycott  Indepen- 


Irritable  Britons  drink  and  brawl  more  as  heat  inflames  tempers — with  no  cooling  respite  in  sight 


Sarah  Hall 


TBS  stifling  heatwave  en- 
gulfing Britain. Is  lead- 
ing to  rising  Irritability, 
drunkenness  and  violence. 
Forecasters  warn  it  is  going 
to  continue. 

Apart  from  a brief  respite 
which  is  expected  today 


from  the  high  humidity,  the 
sweltering  heat  Is  set  to 
continue  late  into  the  week, 
according  to  weather 
forecasters. 

The  accident  and  emer- 
gency department  at  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary 
has  been  treating  far  more 
cases  of  assault  caused  by 
the  hot  spell,  according  to  a 


spokeswoman,  Rosemary 
Morton. 

She  said:  ’‘The  heat 
makes  everybody  uncom- 
fortable and  the  aggrava- 
tion leads  to  more  injuries 
from  assault  I’ve  been  in 
the  department  all  over  the 
weekend  and  I’ve  seen  it 

“Also  people  tend  to 
drink  more,  and  of  course 


that  includes  alcohol, 
which  leads  to  other  prob- 
lems as  welL” 

Dr  Morton  said  her  de- 
partment bad  seen*  In- 
creases in  chest  pain  cases, 
breathing  problems  and 
other  complaints  exacer- 
bated by  dehydration,  in- 
cluding kidney  stones. 

“This  is  the  first  really 


hot  spell  of  the  summer  and 
people  aren’t  used  to  it” 
she  said.  “August  is  usually 
a quiet  time  with  so  many 
people  on  holiday.  On  a 
busy  day  we  would  see 
maybe  170  people,  but  In 
the  last  couple  of  days 
we’ve  seen  in  excess  of 
225." 

David  Snasball,  ctinicflt 
director  of  occupational 
health  services  at  Guy’s 
and  St  Thomas’  Hospital, 
London,  backed  up  Dr  Mor- 
ton’s warning.  He  said 
short  bursts  of  hot  and  hu- 
mid weather  can  trigger 
heart  attacks  In  the  elderly 
and  cause  insomnia  and 
discomfort.  “Tiny  babies 
and  the  elderly  find  it  bard-  i 
est  to  cope  .with  spells  of 
hot  weather,”  he  said. 

The  National  Asthma  i 
Campaign  also  warned  that 
sudden  changes  In  weather 
can  trigger  serious  respira- 1 


1 tory  problems  for 

asthmatfea- 

Its  spokeswoman,  Mar- 
sha Williams,  said  that  in  a 
recent  survey  of  10,000 
asthma  sufferers,  60  per 
cent  claimed  that  weather 
changes  could  affect  their 
condition  "quite  a lot  or 
even  a great  deal”.  But  she 
added  that  asthma  was  a 
highly  Individual 

condition. 

"Some  of  the  country’s  3 
million  sufferers  will  get 
more  wheezy  and  breath- 
less in  this  humid  weather, 
whereas  others  would  find 
it  more  difficult  to  cope 
with  a cold  snap,’’  she  said. 

Yesterday  Britain 
sweated  in  temperatures 
nudging  the  nineties  Fahr- 
enheit, with  Norwich 
recording  31.5C  (89F)  and 
even  Aviemore.  in  the 1 
Highlands,  recording  29.4C 
(84F). 


Mother  of  murdered  boy 
faces  drags  supply  charge 


David  Ward 

THE  mother  of  Dillon  Hull, 
aged  five,  who  was  shot 
dead  as  be  walked  with  bis 
stepfather,  is  to  appear  In 
court  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  supply  drugs. 

The  case  against  Jane  Hull, 
aged  29,  of  Bolton,  Greater 
Manchester,  was  adjourned 
yesterday  by  magistrates  in 
Preston,  Lancashire.  Mrs 
Hull,  who  did  not  appear,  is 
alleged  to  have  tried  to 
smuggle  diamorphlne  into 
Preston  prison  last  October. 

She  and  her  partner,  John 
Bates,  who  was  hit  in  the 
stomach  in  the  gun  attack  last 
Wednesday,  have  now  moved 
to  a secret  address.  They  had 
first  chosen  to  return  to  their 
rented  house  when  Mr  Bates 
was  discharged  from  the  un- 


named hospital  where  he  had 
been  treated  under  police 
guard.  Detectives  believe  the 
attack  was  drugs- related. 

Two  shots  were  fired  at  the 
house  only  hours  before  Dil- 
lon died.  Neighbours,  worried 
that  the  gunman  might  strike 
again,  signed  a petition  de- 
manding the  couple  leave. 

Residents  said  last  night 
they  were  glad  Mr  Bates  had 
moved  out.  “The  kids  can 
{day  out  now,”  said  one  man. 

The  dead  boy’s  aunt 
pleaded  with  anyone  who 
might  be  shielding  the  gun- 
man to  contact  the  police  and 
urged  the  public  to  think  of 
his  parents'  pain.  Nicola  Hull 
said;  “Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  dragged  into  the 
drugs  world.  That  doesn't 
mean  Dillon  was  loved  any 
less.  If  anybody  knows  any- 
thing, please  come  forward.” 


matron 

Wiki  make  a 

blind  man 
see  again 


Last  year,  Manoranjan  Ghosh,  a 68  year 
old  former  from  West  Bengal,  underwent  a 
sample  operation  to  remove  a blinding 
cataract.  This  photograph  was  taken  just 
horns  after  surgery,  when  his  eye  was  still 
sensitive  to  the  light. 

Hunks  to  Sight  Saves.  Manoranjan 
had  already  benefited  from  due  successful 
cataract  operation  which  restored  vision  to 
his  right  eye.  Soon,  he  would  be  able  to 
remove  the  protective  patch,  and  sec  dearly 
again  for  the  first  rime  in  over  20  years. 

For  Manoranjan,  it's  a rainde.  For 
Sight  Sams  International,  it’s  another 
small  victory  in  the  battle  against 
unnecessary  blindness. 

You  could  send  the  same  priceless  gift  to 
someone  who  is  suffering  now. 


£10  covets  all  the  costs  of  a rqpliarr 
operation  for  one  adult.  Could  you  spare 
£10  for  something  priceless?  Please,  if  you 
can,  send  us  a sight-saving  donation  with 
the  coupon  today. 

Or  you  can  call  our  credit  card  hodine 
(Access,  Visa,  Am  ex  or  CAF  charity  card) 
on  0700  01 42020 


Sight  Sams  lnrenutioml,  FREEPOST, 
Haywards  Heath, Wcsr  Sussex.  RH16  3ZA 
R*  Onri*  No,  207544 


Ves,  I can  spare  £10  for 
something  priceless 


YES,  / want  to  help: 

Mrg&b  D£10  □ £20  □ £40 

□ £100  □ £250  □ Other  £ 

Hcoie  mafatyour  dmjae  payable  v>  Sight  Saras 
Inwrnarional.  of  ifpui  wih  do  pay  by  Access.  Via.  Ana*  or 
CAF  dnrity  cud  enter  jma  card  atuaber  in  the  bones  bdonr. 


Cud  expiry  (Lee 
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Local  anger  at  unsolved  I ?™»  uso  can 
death  of  ‘gentle  man’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs  on  suspicions  that  French  trawlermen  were 
involved  in  fatal  night  assault  on  Cornish  man 


Tony  Edwards,  a wen 
known  figure  around 
the  Cornish  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Newlyn.  was  by  com- 
mon consent  a gentle  and 
harmless  man  HlS  riaath  last 
year  following  an  apparently 
unprovoked  assault  stunned 
the  community. 

Nine  months  on,  there  is 
anger  that  little  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  question 
the  men  behind  the  attack.  , 
Mr  Edwards,  a 62-year  old 
grandfather  and  former  publi- 
can, was  assaulted  In  Ncrvem- , 
ber  as  he  made  his  way  home 
from  his  local  pub  close  to 
Newlyn  harbour.  He  lapsed 
into  a coma,  two  days  later 
and  died  after  several  weeks  I 
on  a life  support  machine.  A 
post  mortem  concluded  he , 
died  from  injuries  caused 
when  his  head  hit  the  ground.  I 
The  finger  of  suspicion  has 
pointed  at  the  crew  of  a 
French  trawler  that  left  New- 


lyn harbour  the  morning 
after  the  assault 

On  the  day  after  the  attack 
Mr  Edwards  had  returned  to 
his  local,  the  Tolcame.  for  a 
lunchtime  drink  and  told  reg- 
ulars that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  three  Frenchmen. 
The  men  had  later  thrown  a 
carton  of  French  cigarettes  to 
him  as  if  to  apologise. 

Police  inquiries  showed 
only  one  French  fishing  boat 
had  been  in  Newlyn  that  day, 
a Douarnenez  registered  ves- 
sel with  five  crew  on  board. 
Devon  and  Cornwall  police 
submitted  papers  via  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
naming  the  five  men  they 
wanted  to  interview.  But 
bureaucratic  delays  in  the  UK 
and  Brittany  left:  investiga- 
tions becalmed. 

Only  now,  amid  renewed 
media  interest  and  the  launch 
of  petition  by  the  people  of 
Penzance  and  Newlyn,  are 


there  any  signs  of  movement 

David  Dunne,  the  Cornwall- 
based  chief  inspector  leading 
the  investigation,  has  been 
told  by  the  French  authorities 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  on  interviews  next  month 
when  the  fishermen  are  due 
to  be  Interviewed  about  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  their 
crew  members.  Patrick  Peron 
— one  of  the  five  men  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  Newlyn 
on  the  night  in  question  — 
was  lost  overboard  off  Land’s 
End  three  months  after  Mr 
Edwards  was  attacked. 

Local  frustration  at  the  lack 
of  progress  has  manifested  it- 
self in  the  petition  calling  on 
the  French  to  cooperate.  One 
of  the  petition's  co-sponsors, 
Penzance's  French-speaking 
mayor.  Caroline  White,  will 
formally  present  the  petition 
to  the  examining  magistrate 
for  the  Douarnenez  area  in 
Brittany  later  this  month. 


Mr/Mn/Mij/Mi . 


Plea*  itovn  this  coupon  wjAjwutdoaarion  w. 
StkSnwIamnrioaxlMH'OSt 
Hxjwank  Heath,  \0«$ewx,RH  16  jZA 
He*.  Qtxrte.  No.  207544 


Pardon  plea  for  man  dealt  rough  justice  in  1 831 


D«rek  Brown 

\A/HEN  Die  Penderyn  was 
V V sentenced  to  death, 
11.000  Merthyr  Tydfl  people 
signed  a plea  for  clemency. 
He  was  hanged  anyway,  166 
years  ago  today,  for  a crime 
he  almost  certainty  dkf  not 

consult. 

fo  Sooth  Wales  He  Pen- 
deom  Is  SHU  remendwreiL 
He  cHed  before  the  worioare 
of  Tolpuddle  were  sup- 
pressed, before  the  Chartist 
movement  shook  the  lend, 
before  the  pubBcxtkm  of  Dae 


(Capital  and  long  before  the 
UbowPstyinafDunded. 

This  week  In  Cardiff  a 
small  band  of  admirers 
gathered  at  the  spot  where 
be  was  hanged  to  demand 
a posthumous  free  pardon. 
Led  by  die  Cor  Cochlon 
Caerdydd  (Cardiff  Red 
Choir),  they  sang  the  Woteh 
national  anthem,  of  course, 
but  also  the  Internationale 
and  the  Red  Flag. 

There  is  no  real  evidence 
that  EHc.  Penderyn  was  a 
rabblerouser,  let  alone  a 
revolutionary.  He  was  an 


elected  delegate  of  the  Iron 
workers,  then  suffering 
grievously,  and  he  could 
hare  been  Involved  bi  the 
mass  actions  which  sent 
••“"dreds  of  troops  scram- 
Wlng  Into  retreat. 

But  there  Is  no  more  now 
than  there  was  then  to  Hnk 
Mm  with  the  stabbing.  In 
*•  !«B»  «t  Private  Donald 
off  the  Argyll  and 
| Sutherland  Highlanders. 

| Black  survived.  Die 

Penderyn,  born  Richard 
Lewis,  was  executed  In 

! public  aged  2d. 
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MocHcal  Correspondent 


DRUGS  such  as  ecstasy 
and  cannabis  can  in- 
crease the  risk  of  panic 
attacks,  a charity  represent- 
ing people  who  suffer  from 
phobias  said  yesterday. 

The  Phobics  Society,  based 
in  Manchester,  said  calls  from 
young  people  who  linked  their 
anxiety  disorders  with  drug 
use  were  increasing. 

Two-thirds  of  people  aged 
16  to  26  who  had  contacted  it 
in  recent  months  had  attrib- 
uted their  problems  to  drugs, 
in  most  cases  either  cannabis 
or  ecstasy.  Some  were  long 
term  users  while  others  had 
experimented  just  once. 

They  complained  of  muscle 
spasm,  dizziness,  raised  blood 
pressure  and  of  feeling  de- 
tached from  their  surround- 
ings. One  cannabis  user,  who 
took  the  drug  for  10  years,  de- 
veloped an  overwhelming 
fear  of  suffering  a heart 
attack.  He  Is  said  to  have  had 
82  ECG  (heart  trace)  examina- 
tions since  April. 

Glenmoure  Kiogsley- 
Nunes,  director  of  the  Pho- 
bics Society,  said:  “Once  you 
are  in  a cycle  of  fear  It  can 
lead  to  agoraphobia,  or  pho- 
blaphobia  — where  you  be- 
come obsessed  by  the  fear  of 
another  attack.” 

A fact  sheet  on  ecstasy  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Drug  De- 
pendence said  there  was  no 
evidence  of  permanent  brain 
damage,  but  It  was  sensible 
for  poople  prone  to  panic 
attacks  not  to  take  the  drug. 

The  Medical  Research 
Council's  brain  metabolism 
unit  said  last  year  it  was  poss- 
ible that  ecstasy  could  lead  to 
psychiatric  abnormalities 
such  as  depression. 
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Nice  wine  and  good 
food  Labour’s  way 
to  drum  up  support 


Italweea  SmtthMS 
PoWIcd  Cotree pondwit 


Labour  is  urging  its 
intake  of  183  new  MBs 
to  pinch  yet  another 
idea  from  the  Tories, 
suggesting-  that  they  hold 
summer  garden  parties  to 
help  bond  with  their 

constituents. 

As  part  of  its  drive  to  win 
the  next  election,  the  leader- 
ship has  instructed  MPs  to 
.qpend  the  summer  recess  con- 
solidating their  victory 
through  garden  parties  and 
other  events. 

' Information  distributed  to 
MPs  month  as  part  of  the 
party's  “summer  offensive” 
material  suggests  that  a gar- 
den party  for  members 
"should  be  a relaxed  event  — 
nir*»  wine,  good  fbocH",  held 
preferably  on  a Saturday  or 
Sunday  afternoon  between 
3A0  and  6.00pm.  ' ; 

Strategists  believe  garden 
parties  are  a low-cost  cam- 
paign tool  which  will  help 
members  feed  part  of  the 
Labour  Government  by 
gpcairinfl  to  an  MP,  heighten 
the  MB’s  profile  give  him 
or  her  a chance  to  listen  to 
members. 

Even  better,  they  can  help 
boost  party  coffers  by  encour- 
aging members  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  on  the  spot  or 
getting  people  to  sign  up  to 
direct  debit 


Abit  of  history . - ■ William  Wallace  and  Noelffincaid.  club  chairman,  at  flte  North  Chib's  that  daiy*  beck  to  1866 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  KELVM  B0YE5 


Goodbye  to  all  that,  as  the  Belfast 
sporting  club  where  W G Grace 
swung  his  bat,  uproots  for  larger 
ground  and  Protestant  sanctuary 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Corree pondnt 


ASAD  end  to  a chapter 
for  one  of  Ireland's  old- 


est and  most  prestigious 
sporting  clubs  takes  place 
tonight  when  members  of 
“North”  vote  to  move, 
amid  claims  they  have 
fallen  victim  to  sectarian 
intimidation. 

The  North  of  Ireland 
Cricket  and  Football  Chib 
is  on  the  brink  of  the  most 
important  decision  in  its 
138-year  history  — to  for- 
sake its  lovingly  tended, 
pitches  in  south  Belfast's 
lower  Ormean  Road  and 
move  to  the  mainly  Protes- 
tant east  of  the  city . 

Last  month  the  club’s  pa- 
vilion was  burned  down, 
destroying  memorabilia 
that  included  a painting  of  i 
North's  famous  rugby  dash 
with  Queen’s  in  1872  — a 
match  which,  owing  to  the 
rules  of  the  time,  lasted 
three  days.  - • 


North  — the.  football  in 
its  title  refers  to  rugby  — is 
the  sporting  home  of  Bel- 
fast’s elite,  and  members 
are  overwhelmingly  Protes- 
tant. Catholics  prefer 
Gaelic  games  Hk»  hurling. 
But  the  changing  demo- 
graphics of  Belfast  have 
left  the  dub  increasingly 
isolated  in  a zone  of  work- 
ing dass  nationalism.  ■ 

Last  month’s  arson  i 
attack  was  the  third  in  as' 
many  years;  in  a previous 
attempt  the  viewing  gallery 
overlooking  the  magnifi- 
cent cricket  square  was 
destroyed. 

Chris  McGimpsey.  an  Ul- 
ster Unionist  councillor, 
said  yesterday:  “If  the  local 
nationalist  eommmrity  had 
not  intimidated  ♦!»««,  the 
dab  could  have  survived 
there,  but  they  are  under 
constant  attack. 

“It’s  another  example  of 
Protestant  culture  being 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of 
the  city.” 

The  club’s  chairman. 


Among  the  numerous 
handy  tips,  there  is  no  advice 
on  how  to  finance  the  event. 
But  MPs  are  instructed  to 
"make  the  Invite  as  personal 
and  as  special  as  you  wn 

personally  addressed  and  ac- 
tually signed  by  you - (there  is 
a handy  sample  invitation  en- 
closed). They  are  also  told  to 
"make  it  in  a special  place.  A 1 
place  would  be  your  garden  — 
if  it  Is  big  enough  — or  in  a 
special  garden  (eg  of  a local ! 
large  house  that  puts  on  simi- 
lar functions)". 

Another  suggestion  Is  to 
allow  guests,  especially  new 
members,  to  bring  a friend  be- 
cause “it  is  easier  to  attend  an 
event  with  a friend  than  on 
your  own". 

The  effort  wffl  all  be  worth- 
while, the  party  concludes, 
because  "members  will  really 
enjoy  coming  to  a party 
hosted  by  their  MP  — it  will 
be  a very  special  event  for 
them”. 

MPs  are  also  expected  to 
have  organised  an  event  with 
key  members  of  the  local 
business  community  by  the 
time  they  return  to  the  Com- 
mons from  their  summer 
break. 

Few  new  MPs  have  been 
struck  by  the  idea,  preferring 
to  open  fetes  and  public  build- 
ings and  visit  football  clubs 
and  old  people’s  homes. 

Jane  Griffiths,  MP  for  Read- 
ing East  who  is  now  enjoying 
a week’s  holiday,  said:  “I 


have  no  plans  to  have  any 
garden  parties.  There  is  a 
large  Pakistani  community  In 
my  constituency  and  1 do  not 
think  it  is  something  that 
would  go  down  particularly 
wen  with  them. 

• “It's  much  more  important 
to  be  generally  out  and  about 
and  I have  a lot  of  invitations 
in  September  which  will  keep 
me  busy”. 

Oona  King,  MP  for  the 
inner-London  seat  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  Bow,  said  she 
thought  “tea  parties"  rather 
than  garden  parties  could  be 
a usefhl  way  of  making  con- 
tact with  constituents. 

But  her  plans  for  August 
consists  mainly  of  visits  to 
local  hostels  and  schools, 
together  with  some  “estate 
bUtzing”  which  is  being  orga- 
nised by  local  volunteers. 
'To  still  trying  to  catch  up 
with  my  postbag,  which 
seems  to  be  four  times  as  big 
as  that  of  most  MPs,”  she 
added. 

Claire  Ward,  MP  for  Wat- 
ford and  the  youngest  woman 
MP  In  the  House,  said  she 
would  be  taking  a holiday  in 
September,  and  that  garden 
parties  would  not  be  featur- 
ing in  her  plans. 

“I  have  lots  of  engagements 
in  the  constituency  and  I 
shall  also  be  f^tehing  up  with 
my  casework.  But  if  my  local 
party  wanted  to  organise  a 
garden  party,  I would  be 
happy  to  support  it”. 


Conservatives 
offer  voters 
nouvelle  Hague 
in  hats 


JohnEnnl 


When  sun  never  set  on  empire . . . The  1867 All-England  team  ontsidethe  North  pavilion 


AN  AMERIGAN-style  fash- 
A\ion  war  broke  out  between 
the  parties  last  night  as  Con- 
servative Central  Office  mar- 
keted' a hopeful  new  line  in 

Hague  mamorabflla. 

Replicas  of  the  baseball  cap 
the  Tory  leader  flopped  to 
shield  the  less  bushy  areas  of 
hi«  head  before  braving  a i 
water  chute  in  Cornwall  are 
to  go  cm  sale  at  £7  each. 

The  wipn  have  “Hague”  on 
die  front  and  the  slogan  “A. 


Noel  ninenid,  was  more  cir- 
cumspect. He  stressed  he 
had  been  in  favour  of  mov- 
ing to  a larger  ground  for 
the  past  decade.  Bot  after 
his  40  years  on  the  Ormean 
Road,  and  with  many  crick- 
eting and  rugby  memories, 
it  was  a traumatic  experi- 
ence to  consider  moving. 

“We’ve  been  here  since  | 


1866.  There’s  a lot  of  sad- 
ness in  leaving  the  ground 
after  all  this  time. 
W G Grace  played  here,  as 
well  as  many  touring  sides 
from  Australia,  the  West 
TnitiBB,  South  Africa  and 
India . 

“We  have  the  best  cricket 
square  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  best  compared  with 


England.  But  Fm  a realist, 
and  we  cannot  pvpand  hfflw. 

There  isn’t  the  room  for 
rugby  and  cricket  in  thn 
one  ground.” 

He  Is  confident  that 
tonight’s  meeting  of  the  680 
members  will  not  oppose 
the  plan  to  sell  the  land  for 
hinnatng  via  the  Northern 
Ireland  Housing  faecnHve.  | 


fresh  future"  on  the  rear.  Party 
sources  said  demand  was 
“growing”  after  the  “youthful” 
leader  had  christened  his  “At 
least  one”  young  Conservative 
had  written  in  a<dring  for  one. 
Mr  Hague’s  fashion  statement 
is  part  of  his  effort  to  lure 
younger  votes.  The  party  is  ex- 
amining Other  tnPTrhanriiCTng 
ideas. 


The  ploy  undercuts 
labour’s  offer  late  last  month 
of  red  No  10  T-shirts  for 
£11.99.  The  football  shirts, 
with  the  words  Tony  Blair  on 
the  back,  were  first  marketed 
in  the  Wlrral  byelection. 
Events  since  have  allowed  the 
party  to  add  Downing  Street 
below  his  name. 

Both  parties  are  relying  on 
importing  a memorabilia 
craze  from  last  year’s  US 
presidential  campaigns.  Rival 
Clin  ton/ Gore  and  Dole/Kemp 
souvenir  shops  seethed  with 
customers  for  caps,  mugs, 
beachballs  and  pennants. 

Weekly  sales  were  treated 
as  a crucial  barometer  of  sup- 
port After  the  result  was  de- 
clared, however,  the  Dole/ 
Kemp  Stand  in  Washington 
airport  put  out  desperate  no- 
tices offering  bargain-base- 
ment prices.  Then  it  dosed. 


Sport  and  big 
business 


□ The  grouse  Is  unique 
to  Britain,  although 
closely  related  to  the 
willow  grouso  of  Nor- 
way. It  Is  extremoly 
hardy,  surviving  almost 
entirety  on  ling  heather 
and  Insects — although 
In  recent  yoars  It  has 
fallen  pray  to  a parasitic 
gutworm. 

□ Supermarkets, 
mainly  Salnburys,  have 
begun  stocking  limited 
supplies,  according  to 
Qame  Marketing  Execu- 
tive. “People  think  It  Is 
the  preserve  of  the 
rich,”  said  a spokesman 
yesterday.  **lt  Is  still 
quite  exclusive,  which 
means  you  pay  a pre- 
mium price  of  between 
£5  and  £10  a bird.” 

□ arouse  shooting  Is 
said  to  have  begun  tn  the 
early  19th  century  In 
Yorkshire.  By  the  1830s, 
however,  it  had  become 

a regular  sport  on  the 
moorlands  of  Britain 
with  the  term  Glorious 
Twelfth  coming  a few 
years  later  after  shoot- 
ing was  banned  until 
August  12  each  year  to 
protect  young  birds. 

□ The  season  lasts  until 
December  10.  Esti- 
mates of  each  season’s 
bag  vary , but  at  least 
330,000  grouse  are 
shot  on  more  than  400 
moors  covering  4 mD- 
Hon  acres. 


Safeguards 


on  police 

bugging 

welcomed 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


CIVIL  liberties  cam- 
paigners last  night 
welcomed  rules  to 
prevent  covert  police 
“bug  and  burgle”  operations 
invading  the  privacy  of 
people's  homes  and  offices. 

‘Hie  Home  Office  draft  code 
of  practice  published  yester- 
day also  includes  extra  safe- 
guards for  lawyers,  doctors 
and  journalists  and  specifies 
that  chief  constables  will 
have  to  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval for  such  “intrusive 
surveillance"  operations 
from  a judicial  commissioner. 

Liberty  said  ministers  had 
recognised  the  need  to  protect 
civil  liberties  bat  the  Liberal 
Democrats  complained  that 
Labour  ministers  had  not 
gone  far  enough  In  providing 
judicial  safeguards. 

The  Home  Office  Minister, 
Alim  Michael,  said  that  there 
were  2350  covert  bugging  op- 
erations by  the  police  and 
customs  last  year  to  obtain 
evidence  against  those  In- 
volved in  serious  crime,  in- 
cluding drug  traffickers.  Most 
targets  were  vehicles  rather 
than  homes  and  offices. 

"Intensive  surveillance  can 
and  had  played  a crucial  part 
in  the  fight  against  serious 
crime,  particularly  cases  of 
organised  crime  and  drug 
trafficking  The  public  need 
to  be  protected  from  the  nasty 
and  dangerous  people,”  said 
Mr  Michael 

“But  It  is  essential  that 
police  and  customs  powers 
are  subject  to  effective  safe- 
guards and  independent  scru- 
tiny. We  must  ensure  that 
people’s  civil  liberties  are 
protected.” 

One  chief  commissioner 
and  five  or  six  others  are  to 
be  appointed  later  this  year 
from  the  ranks  of  serving  and 
retired  High  Court  judges. 
Initial  authorisation  of  an  in- 
trusive surveillance  opera- 
tion will  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  a chief  constable. 

But  prior  approval  from  a 
commissioner  will  be  needed 
if  the  operation  involves  bug- 
ging a home,  office  or  hotel 
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Early  morwt and  a pwrty  of  Amarlcaim  prepares  to  head  out  of  Bianchland  for  the  moors  and  the  Glorious  Twelfth 
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Skilled  marksmen  game  for  battle  with  graceless  birds 


Petor  Hetheringtofi 


AS  DAWN  breaks  over 
the  north  Pennines, 
the  plump  brown 
birds  are  thick  in  the 
heather,  occasionally  ex- 
tending stubby  wings  for  a 
brief  airborne  excursion. 

Below  MuggleswKk  Com- 
mon on  the  Glorious 
Twelfth  the  red  grouse, 
barely  four  months  old  and 
nicely  approaching  matu- 
rity, squat  lazily  on  fences 
and  amble  across  the  hill- 
side road  - which  Is  good 
news  for  Wilson  Young  and 
his  party  of  very  rich 
Americans  boarding  the 


Land  Rovers  for  a day’s 
sport  in  the  medieval  vil- 
lage of  Blanchland^below. 

Not  that  they  wffi  be  tak- 
ing pot  shots  at  tgiese  sit- 
ting targets.  - 
This  is  a sporif-fbr  the 
skilled  marksman  who 
Ores  his  shotgun.**  birds 
soaring  low  at  up:  to  aompb 
_■  while  partly  hidden  be- 
hinri  ranks  of  tiny^reen  en- 
closures. or  butts,  which 
dot  the  hillside. 

According  to  Me  Young, 
who  has  run  a Sdfts-based 
shooting  agenu&for  20 
! yours  ("Now  thesjMxrt  is  for 
better  in  the  Ppenines"), 
the  Ainericaxu,iirho  ar- 
rived on  a private-  Jet  at 
Newcastle  airport,  have 


paid  "serious  money”  for 
the  privilege  of  shooting  on 
the  country’s  finest  grouse 
moon. 

"I  wouldn't  dare  name, 
them  but  they’re  some  of 
the  biggest  business  names 
in  the  US.” 

They  want  privacy  and, 
above  all,  security  on  the 
Twelfth  — the  most  impor- 
tant date  In  the  field  sport 
calendar  for  110  years, 
since  the  government 
banned  shooting  until  mid- 
August  to  prevent  growing 
birds  • being  • shot 
prematurely. 

Last  year  more  than 
350,000  were  bagged,  rak- 
ing in  up  to  £200  million  in 
fees  and  commission. 


Connoisseurs  can  pay 
£1,000  a day  to  pepper  a 
graceless  bird  with  pellets 
in  the  north  Pennines. 
"This  year  the  birds  are 
well  grown  and  there’s  no 
doubt  that  lots  more  will  be 
shooting,'’  said  Anthony 
Scott-Hard  en.  who  owns  a 
moor  near  Bianchland  and 
lets,  a ft»rtin»r  half  million 
acres  throughout  the  North 
asa  land  agent. 

“Many  more  people  are 
interested  in  shooting  be- 
cause this  is  the  truly  tradi- 
tional wild  bird.  You  can't 
rear  grouse  like  a 
pheasant.” 

On  some  estates  it  is  not 
on  usual  to  charge  £100  fo  r 
a brace  of  birds  — a sum 


which  can  rise  dramati- 
cally if  the  marksman  is  on 
target  — and  shooting  suc- 
cess determines  the  price  of 
land.  One  2,500  acre  hold- 
ing, near  Bianchland,  is  on 
the  market  for  a rumoured 
£6  million. 

As  the  sportsmen, 
dressed  in  feintiy  ridicu- 
lous brogues,  plus-fours 
and  tweed  caps,  returned 
with  birds  for  the  ovens  of 
Bianchland  last  night,  Mr 
Young  saw  no  reason  to  be 
defensive. 

-Thia  sport  Is  the  profit- 
able activity  on  the  moors,” 
be  said,  “It  is  environmen- 
tally friendly,  keeps  the 
hillsides  alive  and  natural 
and  — unlike  sheep  form- 


ing — it  isn't  heavily 
subsidised.'* 

But  the  country  lobby,  al- 
ready fighting  to  prevent  a 
ban  on  fox  hunting,  sees 
trouble  ahead,  notably 
from  saboteurs.  Police  and 
security  men  were  thick  on 
the  groimd  yesterday,  ques- 
tioning anyone  taking  an 
undue  Interest  in  events. 

Washing  down  the  birds 
with  regulation  claret  last 
night,  the  rich  and  the  fam- 
ous began  preparing  for 
more  action  today. 

But  a receptionist  in  the 
hotel,  lugging  cartridges 
around  the  lobby,  was  un- 
impressed. "Grouse,”  she 
snorted.  “Can't  stand  the 
stuff.” 


bedroom  or  If  it  could  affect 
legal,  journalistic  or  confiden- 
tial personal  information,  in- 
cluding counselling  by  doc- 
tors or  vicars. 

However  Mr  Michael  said 
that  in  urgent  cases  chief  con- 
stables may  be  aide  to  order 
surveillance  operations  with- 
out the  approval  of  a commis- 
sioner but  the  judge  would 
have  to  be  notified  as  soon  as 
was  practicable  and  his  ap- 
proval sought 

Liberty  welcomed  the  Gov- 
ernment’s decision  to  consult 
on  the  operating  rules  around 
these  secret  police  operations. 

“The  minister  has  rightly 
recognised  foe  need  to  protect 
civil  liberties. 

“The  European  Convention 
of  Human  Rights,  soon  to  be 


We  believe  that 

bugging  in  itself 
should  be  an 
exceptional  act, 
used  as  last  resort’ 


incorporated  into  domestic 
law,  lays  down  the  framework 
which  must  govern  all  sur- 
veillance by  the  police  and 
customs. 

"During  foe  consultation 
process,  Liberty  will  draw  at- 
tention to  any  discrepancies 
between  the  code  of  practice 
and  foe  convention.” 

But  Lord  Rodgers,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  home  affairs 
spokesman,  complained  that 
the  handful  of  commissioners 
would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
“a  round-the-dock  police  ser- 
vice”. The  party  would  be 
pressing  for  circuit  judges  to 
be  given  foe  power  to  vet 
operations. 

Lord  Rodgers  said  their 
greatest  concern  centred  on 
the  proposal  to  allow  the 
police  to  proceed  in  urgent 
cases  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a commissioner: 
"We  believe  that  hugging  in 
itself  should  be  an  excep- 
tional act.  used  only  as  a last 
resort,  and  only  where  prior 
judicial  authorisation  has 
been  secured.” 
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Warlords  carve  up  T ajik  economy 


As  a crucial  economic  prize 
- the  country’s  only  aluminium 
smelter  - is  recaptured  by  the 
presidential  guard,  Kart  Maier 
in  Dushanbe  meets  one  key 

strongman-cum-businessman 


WITH  his  soft 
eyes  and 
chubby  young 
face  peering  out 
from  an  over- 
sized Russian  army  hat  Colo- 
nel Mahmoud  Khudaberdiyev 
hardly  looks  the  part  as  a cen- 
tral Asian  warlord.  But  for 
the  military  garb  he  would 
look  like  a businessman,  and 
when  be  Is  not  out  deploying 
his  troops  he  is  usually  back 
at  brigade  headquarters  sign- 
ing contracts. 

Yet  Col  Khudaberdiyev, 
aged  32,  has  been  at  the  centre 
of  the  latest  round  of  violence 
that  exploded  this  week  in  the 
mountainous  state  of  Tajiki- 
stan «ynfmg  a handful  of  army 
commanders  nominally  loyal 
to  the  embattled  government 
of  President  Imamall  Rakh- 
manov.  Economic  spoils  are 
the  main  goal  of  Tajikistan's 
warlord  businessmen 
On  Monday  a combined 
force  of  the  presidential 
guard  and  Interior  ministry 
troops  recaptured  Tajiki- 
stan's main  foreign  exchange 
earner,  the  aluminium 
smelter  at  Turzunzade,  about 
40  miles  west  of  the  capital, 
Dushanbe. 

The  smelter,  which  has 
changed  hands  repeatedly  in 


recent  years,  had  been  held 
Col  ^kudaberdiyev’s 
troops  since  January.  Yester- 
day presidential  guard  troops 
raptured  a strategic  moun- 
tain pass  from  ftpm  pressing 
home  their  offensive 

The  army  warlords  have 
been  jockeying  for  position 
since  June  27,  when  president 
Rakhmanov  signed  a United 
Nations-mediated  peace  ac- 
cord in  Moscow  with  Said  Ab- 
dullohl  Null's  mainly  Mawiii» 
Tajik  Opposition 
(UTO)  movement  The  agree- 
ment ended  five  years  erf  civil 
war  that  erupted  a year  after 
Tajikistan  gained  indepen- 
dence in  1991  and  cost  uo  to 
50,000  lives. 

The  UTO  has  remained  on 
the  sidelines  in  the  latest 
dashes,  although  it  is  the 
planned  return  of  opposition 
leaders  and  fighters  that  hoc 
prompted  the  pro- government 
commanders  to  Intensify 
their  ccnhest  for  power. 

The  Moscow  peace  deal 
calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a commission  for  national 
reconciliation,  with  13  seats 
given  to  each  side,  that  will  in 
theory  oversee  the  integra- 
tion of  the  opposing  armies 
and  lead  the  country  into  elec- 
tions next  year. 

Critics  object  that  the  deal 
simply  divides  qp  the  spoils 
between  the  two  sides.  This 
view  was  bolstered  in  mid- 
July,  when  President  Rakh- 
manov wrote  to  the  UN  secre- 
tary-general, Kofi  Annan, 
asking  for,  among  other 
things,  26  Mercedes  cars  for 
commission  members. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of 
the  more  independent  army 
commanders,  such  as  Col 
Khudaberdiyev,  feel  left  out. 
“What  they  have  done  in  Mos- 
cow is  create  the  conditions 
not  of  peace  but  of  war,  and  it 
wffl.  be  worse  than  anything 
central  Asia  has  ever  seen,” 
he  said  at  bis  brigade  bead- 
quarters  outside  the  southern 
town  of  Kurgun  Tyube. 


Tajik  soldiers  loyal  to  President  Rakhmanov  carry  a wounded  comrade  from  the  , 
battlefield,  south  of  Dushanbe,  while  (right)  General  Gaffor  MIrzoyev  ofthe  presidential  jr 
guard  commands  the  defence  of  the  capital  against  Colonel  Makmoud  Khudaberdiyev 


“There  are  100  commanders 
in  the  opposition  and  100  on 
the  government  side  who 
want  ministries.  The  cake  is 
too  small,  and  those  who  want 
part  of  it  too  many." 
Ironically,  much  of  the 

national  economic  »»  was 


Throughout  this  country  of 
5.7  million  people,  the  UTO 
and  army  commanders  have 
built  up  personal  militias, 
easily  recruited  when  the  av- 
erage wage  is  about  £3  per 
month,  and  are  engaged  in  il- 
licit activities  ranging  from 


They  have  created  the  conditions  not 
of  peace  but  of  war,  and  it  will  be  worse 
than  anything  central  Asia  has  seen’ 


in  Col  Khudaberdiyev's 
hands  nwtn  the  loss  of  the  alu- 
minium smelter  on  Monday. 
A decorated  Soviet  officer  in 
the  Afghanistan  war,  the  colo- 
nel ha«  faghinnad  his  2,000- 
troop  armoured  brigade  — 
commanded  mainly  by  Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian  and  Uzbek  of- 
ficers — into  what  many  ana- 
lysts consider  to  be  the  best 
tighHwg  emit  in  the  Tajikistan 
army.  He  runs  the  southern 
province  of  Khatlon  as  a flef- 
rinin,  controlling  pmnh  of  the 
lucrative  cotton  trade. 


opium-trafficking  to  black- 
market  trading. 

Full-scale  fighting  erupted 
in  Dushanbe  on  August  9 
when  troops  loyal  to  Sukhrob 
Kasimov,  an  Interior  minis- 
try commander,  defeated  mi- 
litias controlled  by  Yakub 
Salimov,  a customs  official, 
former  interior  minister  and 
ally  of  Col  Khudaberdiyev. 
When  he  dispatched  his 
troop6  towards  Dushanbe  to 
support  Mr  Salimov,  Col  Khu- 
daberdiyev  found  his  way 
blocked  by  units  cf  the  presi- 


dential guard,  despite  hi«  offi- 
cial position  as  the  guard's 
deputy  commander. 

While  the  grrTOi-mmvif  has 
declared  the  situation  under 
control.  President  Rakh- 
manov has  emerged  from  the 
crisis  looking  weaker  than 
ever,  unable  to  control  his 
most  senior  commanders.  Of 
fi  dally,  the  death  tall  stands 
at  20,  though  some  estimates 
put  it  at  70.  Business  was 
returning  to  normal  in  Du- 
shanbe yesterday,  but  there 
were  severe  shortages  of | 
bread  and  vegetables  and  an 
abundance  of  armed  men 
manning  checkpoints 
throughout  the  city. 

Until  now,  implementation 
of  the  peace  agreement  with 
Die  UTO  had  been  progress- 
ing, albeit  slowly.  In  the  past 
month  refugees,  who  mainly 
support  the  UTO,  have  begun 
returning  from  northern  Af- 
ghanistan, and  in  mid-July 
both  sides  released  4fl  prison- 
ers. But  the  planned  arrival  of  | 
400.  UTO  fighters  in  the  capi- 
taljias  already  drawn  threats, 
particularly  from  Col  Khuda- 


berdiyev, about  their  leader. 

“Nuri  has  his  ideology  and , 
he  wants  to  create  an  army  to 
get  what  he  wants.  He  will 
end  up  kining  100.000  people.” 


Col  Khudaberdiyev  said.  “His 
ideology  is  not  even  funda- 
mentalism, it  is  more  ex- 
treme. I am  Islamic  but  I op- 
pose fundamentalism.  The 


UTO  wants  all  women  cov- 
ered. and  the  Tajik  youth  will 
not  go  for  1L  I win  take  my 
army  and  fight  against  that 
ideology." 


Flood  costs  swell  as  waters  subside 


Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 

AS  THOUSANDS  of 
people  return  to  their 
homes  along  the 
river  Oder.  Germany 
has  been  counting  the  cost  of 
the  worst  floods  the  country 
has  seen  for  centuries. 

About  200  houses  and  77,000 
hectares  of  agricultural  land 
are  badly  damaged,  and  the 
projected  cost  of  road  repairs 
alone  is  estimated  at 
DM120  million  (£40  million). 

For  many,  the  loss  of  docu- 
ments, family  photographs 
and  personal  mementoes  has 
been  most  traumatic.  But  for 
others,  such  as  Frank  Eber- 


hard  from  the  village  of  Bries- 
kow,  the  material  loss  is  too 
great  to  be  forgotten.  He 
returned  home  to  discover 
that  his  beds,  soda,  carpets, 
cupboards  and  refrigerator 
were  unusable. 

“Who’s  going  to  pay  for 
that?  I’ve  no  idea.  The  mayor 
has  asked  us  for  a list  of  file 
damage.  We’ve  just  got  to 
start  from  scratch  here,”  said. 
MrEberhard  who,  like  one  in 
three  flood  victims,  is  unable 
to  turn  to  his  insurance  com- 
pany for  help. 

Western,  insurance  policies 
regard  floods  as  natural  disas- 
ters. covered  only  if  an  extra 
premium  is  paid.  Only  those 
who  took  out  policies  In  east- 


Sex  attacks  fuel 
Italian  xenophobia 


John  Hooper  In  RMm 

A SERIES  of  sex  attacks 
set  off  an  anti-lmmi- 
/ \grarrt  backlash  on  the 
Italian  rlviera  and  threatens 
to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
country's  most  cherished 
romantic  traditions. 

Six  women  were  assaulted 
in  or  around  the  Adriatic 
resort  of  Rimini  in  three  days 
last  week  — all  of  them,  alleg- 
edly, by  immigrants. 

The  city’s  mayor,  Giuseppe 
Chicchl,  said  he  would  lobby 
parliament  when  It  recon- 
vened next  month  to  have 
draconian  measures  intro- 
duced into  an  immigration 
bill  tabled  before  the  summer 
recess.  “We  shall  make  our- 
selves heard,”  he  said. 

Council  and  police  officials 
have  agreed  to  emergency 
measures  designed  to  curb  as- 
saults. The  shoreline  is  to  be 
floodlit  at  night  and  police 
will  patrol  the  beach  in  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles. 

But  Rimini  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  Italian  sexual 
folklore.  The  dampdown  has 
prompted  misgivings  that  it 
will  put  an  end  to  the  town’s 
venerable  tradition  of  moon- 
lit lovemaking  between  Ital- 
ians and  foreign  tourists. 

"The  beach  at  Rimini  is  not 
just  a place  like  any  other," 
declared  a commentary  on 
the  front  page  of  yesterday's 
La  Stamps  newspaper.  "It  is 
where  sentimental  educations 
have  been  imparted  ...  It  is 
on  that  beach  that  relations 
have  been  improved  between 
Italy  and  Germany." 


Things  began  to  turn  sour 
last  Friday,  when  two  Swiss 
students  were  gang-raped  by 
six  men  they  identified  as 
eastern  Europeans.  The  next 
day,  a 20-year-old  French- 
woman reported  that  she  had 
narrowly  escaped  rape  at  the 
bands  of  a Moroccan,  who 
was  later  arrested. 

Hours  later,  two  Ukrainian 
prostitutes  were  beaten  up  by 
two  Russian  men  who  had 
refused  to  pay  for  their 
services. 

On  Sunday,  at  Torre 
Pedrera,  a 15-year-old  Italian 
girl  escaped  after  being 
stripped  naked  by  two  men. 
One  Moroccan  has  been  ar- 
rested and  another  is  being 
sought 

Mr  Chicchl,  of  the  formerly 
communist  Democratic  Party 
of  the  Left  (PDS),  called  for 
tighter  expulsion  procedures 
for  Immigrants  convicted  of 
criminal  offences.  More  con- 
troversially, he  also  de- 
manded measures  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  movement  of 
all  aliens  within  Italy. 

He  said  he  would  propose 
that  immigrants  be  made  to 
register  the  purpose  and  dur- 
ation of  any  journey  outside 
the  region  in  which  they  had 
been  granted  a residence 

permit. 

“The  danger  comes  from 
people  we  do  not  know,”  he 
said.  “It  certainly  does  not 
come  from  Rimini’s  own  3^00 
or  3,600  legal  aliens .” 

It  is  unlikely  that  Mr  Chlc- 
chi's  extreme  suggestion  will 
prosper.  But  It  indicates  a 
growing  Intolerance  towards 
immigrants. 


em  Germany  before  reunifi- 
cation will  have  been  covered 
for  floods,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  normal  house 
insurance. 

When  the  giant  Allianz 
company  took  over  the  East 
German  state  insurance  sys- 
tem after  the  collapse  of  the 
communist  state,  it  continued 
to  honour  the  old  policies. 

The  state  of  Brandenburg 
has  promised  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  making 
uninsured  homes  habitable. 

When  the  flood  waters  sub- 
sided. they  left  behind  stink- 
ing slime  in  many  places. - 
raising  fears  that  Infections 
would  spread  quickly.  Entire 
villages  have  been  tmmu- 


News  in  brief 


nisp«i  against  typhus.  Swanns 
of  mosquitoes  are  making  the 
job  of  reconstruction  much 
more  uncomfortable. 

Despite  the  financial  head- 
ache and  personal  cost  cf  the 
floods,  the  disaster  has  had  an 
unexpectedly  positive  effect 
for  the  Bundeswehr,  the  force 
that  toiled  night  and  day  to 
fortify  the  dykes  with  mil- 
lions of  sandbags. 

The  soldiers  of  Germany’s 
unpopular  post-war  artny 
have  emerged  from  the  drama 
as  genuine  heroes.  For  many 
of  them,  the  operation  was 
the  first  contact  they  had  had 
with  easterners. 

The  floods  appear  to  have 
succeeded  where  countless 


political  sermons,  firework 
displays  and  military  tattoos 
have  failed  — in  making  a 
reunited  Germany  feel  like 
one  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  westerners,  who 
have  spent  the  past  eight 
years  grumbling  about  the 
burden  cf  paying  for  the  east, 
cheerfully  stumped  up  for  an 
appeal  to  help  victims. 
rihwnpwllnr  Helmut  Ktahl, 

who  interrupted  his  holiday 
twice  to  visit  file  disaster 
zone,  was  moved  to  call  on  op- 
position politicians,  who  are 
blocking  his  crucial  tax 
reforms,  to  show  “same  ofthe 
spirit  of  solidarity  that  unites 
the . German  people  in  the 
hour  of  catastrophe”. 


Poland  and  the  Czech 
Republic  are  feeling  a little 
sore  about  a German  solidar- 
ity that  results  in  generous 
help  for  German  victims  but 
much  less  aid  for  their 
harder-hit  neighbours.  More 
than  100  people  died  in  the 
floods — all  of  them  in  Poland 
and  the  Czech  Republic. 

• The  Polish  government 
hopes  to  raise  £16  million  In  a 
special  lottery  for  flood  vic- 
tims. Some  cf  that  money  will 
go  to  Wroclaw,  a historic 
riverside  city  that  sustained 
£127  million  worth  of  damage. 
Nearly  5,000  people  remain 
homeless  In  the  southern 
regions,  where  123  villages 
are  still  under  water. 


Six  toddlers  die  in  Peruvian  snowstorm 


A RAGING  snowstorm  In 
the  Andes  has  killed  six 
children  and  trapped  hun- 
dreds cf  people  on  a mountain 
highway.  Pern's  civil  defence 
authorities  said. 

-Drivers  who  managed  to 
cross  the  deep  snow  and 
reach  a nearby  city  said  the 
children,  aged  two  to  three, 
died  near  an  area  known  as 
Negro  Mayo.  290  miles  south- 
east ofthe  capital.  Lima. 


The  snowstorm,  which 
began  last  Thursday,  trapped 
10  bases  with  about  500  pas- 
sengers in  5ft  of  snow  on  a 
mountain  road,  the  regional 
civil  defence  chief,  Luis  Bel- 
tran, said.  Snow  was  still  fell- 
ing on  Monday. 

Passengers  were  huddled 
together  for  warmth,  and  in 
desperate  need  of  food  and 
warm  clothing,  radio  reports 
said. 


The  health  minister,  Ma- 
rino Costa  Bauer,  said  civil 
defence  teams  were  clearing 
the  highways,  and  that  meteo- 
rologists said  the  severity  cf 
the  cold  snap  was  expected  to 
diminish  soon. 

The  cold  weather  afflicting 
Peru  is  part  of  a continental 
weather  change  caused  by  the 
shift  of  a giant  cold-air  mass 
northwards  from  the  Antarc- 
tic.—AP. 


Deaths  raise 
fears  on  US 
border  policy 

/^REPORT  on  illegal  imml- 
#%grants  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  has  found  that 
1485  died  between  1993  and 
1996,  unites  Christopher  Reed 
in-Los  Angeles. 

The  worst  place  along  the 
2,000-mile  border  was  Texas, 
where  drownings  in  the  Rio 
Grande  and  adjacent  ranai^ 
accounted  for  851  deaths. 
Ninety  immigrants  were 
tilled  while  running  across 
roads  in  California. 

Researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  found  that  of 
the  194  who  died  In  the  San 
Diego  area,  scores  suffered 
agonising  deaths  from  heat 
exposure. 

These  fatalities  have  risen 
annually  since  1994,  when  fed- 
eral authorities  cracked  down 
at  urban  borders,  forcing  im- 
migrants to  seek  entry  in 
remote  desert  areas. 

The  report  Death  at  the 
Border,  calls  on  authorities  to 
reconsider  the  urban  surveil- 
lance policy. 


Bollywood  music  producer  killed 


I INTDENTIPifiD  gunmen 
Wyesterday  shot  dead 
Gulshan  Kumar,  a well- 
known  personality  in  Bom- 
bay’s film  Industry,  Tmjfon 

police  said. 

"Gulshan  Komar  had  gone 
to  a temple  and  was  coming 


out  after  prayers  when  he  was 


shot  at  by  people  from  inside 
a taxi."  said  a police  official, 
adding  that  there  were  no  de- 
tails shout  the  assailants. 

Kumar  owned  a music 
recording  and  marketing 
company  and  had  produced 
and  directed  several  Hindi 
films.— Reuter. 


Gabon  ‘returns5 
refugees 

In  a secretive  night-time  mili- 
tary operation,  Gabon  has 
returned  185  Rwandan  refu- 
gees. The  men,  mainly  former 
government  troops,  were  ar- 
rested on  arrival  at  Kigali  air- 
port and  taken  away  to  an  un- 
known fete,  a UN  official  said 
yesterday.— AP. 

Schools  reopened 

Burma  reopened  nearly  39,000 
schools  yesterday  but  kept 
closed  30  universities  and  col- 
leges suspected  of  being 
linked  to  student  unrest.  The 
schools  have  been  closed 
since  March. — Reuter. 

Entry  hopes 

The  Commonwealth  will  de- 
cide in  October  on  applica- 
tions to  join  'from  Yemen, 
Rwanda  and  the  Palestinian 
National  Authority,  the  Com- 
monwealth secretary-general. 
Emeka  Anyaoko,  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 

Serb  infighting  . 

A Bosnian  Serb  constitutional 
court  met  in  Pale  yesterday  to 
debate  President  Bfllana  Plav- 
sic’s decision  to  dissolve  the 
parliament  and  can  a general 
election.  She  is  in  a power 
struggle  with  hardliners  loyal 
to  bar  predecessor,  the  con- 
victed war  criminal  Radovan 
Karadzic. —Renter. 

Mass  jailbreak 

Police  were  searching  yester- 
day for  380  prisoners  who  es- 
caped after  a riot  in  a north- 
western Honduras  jafl.  All 
482  inmates  had  broken  free 
on  Monday  from  file  prison 
near  Santa  Barbara.  One 
prisoner  was  killed  and  101 
recaptured. —Reuter. 


Hugo  Boss  firm 
‘made  uniforms 
for  the  Nazis’ 


Kate  Connolly  bn  Prague 


Hugo  boss,  the 

founder  of  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  male 
clothing  manufacturers, 
tailored  uniforms  for  the 
German  SS,  the  Storm 
Troopers,  Hitler  Youth  and 
the  WehrntacM,  according 
to  an  Austrian  magazine. 

The  German  textile  com- 
pany’s 126-strong  work- 
force during  the  second 
world  war  Included  French 
prisoners  of  war  and  Polish 
inmates  from  German 
labour  camps.  Profit  said. 

The  hidden  past  of  Hugo 
Boss,  who  died  in  1948, 
came  to  light  through  the 
discovery  of  a bank  account 
in  his  name  to  the  latest  list 
of  dormant  wartime  ac- 
counts released  by  Swiss 
banks. 

Boss  was  blacklisted  at 
the  end  of  the  war  as  a rec- 
ognised “beneficiary  of  the 
Third  Reich”,  which  cost 
him  the  right  to  vote.  He 
was  forced  to  pay  compen- 
sation of  DM80,000  (the 
equivalent  of  abont 
£150,000  today). 

After  Boss’s  death,  his 
son  Siegfried  and  son-in- 
law  Eugen  Holy  concen- 
trated on  producing  quality 
suits  for  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  1960s.  his  grandsons, 
Uwe  and  Jochen  Holy,  took 
the  Hugo  Boss  trademark 
to  new  heights. 

Not  surprisingly,  the 
company  now  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  its  wartime  past. 
The  official  history  of  Hugo 
Boss  AG  reads:  **1923:  com- 
pany founded  by  Hugo 
Boss.  1953:  Manufacture  of 
the  first  Boss  suits”.  The  30 
intervening  years  are  not 
mentioned. 

Asked  about  the  compa- 
ny’s dealings  during  the 
war,  Siegfried  Boss,  aged 
82,  told  Profit  ‘Tm  sick  to 
death  of  this.  At  my  age  I 
don’t  want  to  have  any 
more  hassle.” 

He  added:  “Of  course  my 
father  was  a member  of  the 
Nazi  party,  but  who  wasn’t 
in  those  days?  The  whole  of 
the  industry  was  working 
far  the  Wehrmacht." 

Nevertheless,  tha  compa- 
ny’s spokeswoman.  Monika 
Steilen,  acknowledged  that 
it  could  u0t  ignore  the 
revelations. 

*^We  have  been  con- 
fronted with  part  of 


history  for  the  first  time. 
Perhaps  we  should  now  em- 
ploy a historian  to  look  into 
it,”  she  said. 

The  Hugo  Boss  story 
began  in  a tailoring  work- 
shop in  Metzingen,  near 
Stuttgart,  where  22  work- 
ers produced  work  overalls 
and  rainwear.  The  work- 
shop went  bust  in  1930. 

Albert  Fischer,  aged  83, 
who  spent  six  years  in  Bu- 
chenwald  concentration 
camp  for  being  a commu- 
nist, said:  "Boss  went  bank- 
rupt with  Ms  first  tailor’s 
workshop.  Then,  when  he 
began  to  may  uniforms  for 
the  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1980s,  he  got  back  an 
his  feet.” 

Boss  joined  the  Nazi 
party  and  allegedly  used 
his  new  connections  to 
boost  the  fortunes  of  his 
factory,  where  forced  la- 


Boss:  tailoring  fortune 
’boosted  by  forced  labour’ 

bourers  from  Poland  — 
mostly  women  — and 
French  prisoners  of  war 
made  the  brown  and  black 
uniforms. 

In  1985  the  company  was 
floated  on  the  stockmarket, 
with  the  grandsons  retain- 
ing a majority  share  before 
selling  it  to  a Japanese 
businessman  in  1989.  The 
Boss  majority  was  sold  to 
the  Italian  textile  company 
Marzotto  In  1991. 

• The  Danish  government 
yesterday  gave  permission 
to  neo-Nazis  to  gather  in 
RoskUde.  near  Copenha- 
gen. to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Rudolf  Hess  on 
Sunday.  A similar  demon- 
stration in  the  city  erupted 
in  violence  In  1995. 
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EU  posts  anti-terror  expert  to  help  with  security 

US  envoy  urges 

Israel  to  lift  bans 


Julian  Border  In  Jarusalem 


THE  United  States  en- 
voy to  the  Middle 
East,  Dennis  Ross, 
yesterday  urged 
israei  to  lift  some  travel  hang 
and  economic  restrictions  im- 
posed as  a punishment  on  Pal- 
estinians  in  the  West 
and  Gaza  Strip. 

Speaking  after  a meeting 
with  the  Palestinian  leader 
xasser  Arafat,  Mr  Ross  said: 
Measures  that  don't  relate 
clearly  to  security  are  mea- 
sures that  are  not  helpfol  and 
are  counter-productive." 

Israel  announced  later  it 
was  easing  restrictions  on 
Palestinian  agricultural 
goods  leaving  the  Gaza  Strip 
— a move  that  will  allow  ex- 
ports to  Israel.  Three  trucks 
carrying  farm  produce 
crossed  after  the  gate  was 
opened  yesterday. 

A Swedish  policeman  hog-on 
work  as  a counter-terrorism 

adviser  to  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority (PA)  yesterday.  In  an 
attempt  by  the  European 
Union  to  restore  confidence 
between  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis on  the  issue  of  security. 

The  Em-financed  expert  is 
intended  to  complement  Mr 
Ross's  efforts  to  encourage  se- 
curity co-operation  as  a pre- 
lude to  a fresh  US  peace 
initiative. 

After  three  days  shuttling 


between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Palestinian  headquarters  10 
miles  north  in  Ramallah.  Mr 
Ross  appears  to  be  making 
headway.  Palestinian  nffirfaie 
say  they  have  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  restart  security  coor- 
dination with  Israeli 
on  condition  that  the  US  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is 
also  involved  In  trilateral 
talks. 

In  the  governor’s  mansion 

in  the  Palestinl  a n^nntmll  pH 
city  of  Ramallah.  Mr  Ross  or- 
ganised a meeting  between 
the  head  of  Israeli  internal  se- 
curity, Ami  Ayalon.  his  Pales- 
tinian counterpart,  JIbril  Ra- 
joub,  and  CIA  agents. 

But  it  remained  undear 
who  was  behind  the  suicide 
bombing  of  a Jerusalem  mar- 
ket a fortnight  ago,  which 
brought  Palestinian -Israeli 
relations  to  their  lowest  point 
in  four  years. 

The  Israeli  government 
continues  to  blame  the  PA  for 

the  attack,  accusing  it  of  lax 
security.  Israeli  troops  yester- 
day maintained  a two-week 
economic  blockade  of  terri- 
tory under  PA  control. 

In  a BBC  interview  yester- 
day. Israel's  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
accused  the  PA  of  "doing 
nothing”  to  curb  extremist 
activities. 

"The  longer  he  [Mr  Arafat] 
waits,  the  weaker  he’ll  be- 
come because  they’ll  get 


and  stronger.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  they’ll  devour 
him  and  devour  the  peace. 
Mr  Netanyahu  said. 

Israel  suspects  the  radical 
Islamist  group  Hamas  erf  plan- 
ning the  market  bombing, 
and  has  called  on  the  Pales- 
tinian police  to  round  up  iso 
listed  activists. 

In  Amman,  a Hama«  offi- 
cial, Ibrahim  Gboshe,  warned 
Mr  Arafat  against  a crack- 
down, saying  it  would  pit  Pal- 
estinian against  Palest 
The  Swedish  counter 
terrorism  expert — he  cannot 
be  named  for  security  reasons 
— - flew  in.  on  Monday  night 
and  began  work  yesterday  to 
establish  an  office  on  the 


West  Bank.  EU  officials  said 
he  would  help  Palestinian  se- 
curity farces  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  prevent  attacks  by 
better  administration,  use  of 
computers  and  training. 

A Swedish  diplomat  said 
such  assistance  bad  been  dis- 
cussed' tor  several  monthg  in 
Brussels,  adding  that  he 
hoped  it  would  "contribute  to 
rebuilding  better  co-operation 
and  trust" 

ButMoshe  Fogel,  the  Israeli 
government  spokesman,  said 
of  the  initiative:  “The  PA  has 
the  ability,  if  it  wants  to  on  its 
own.  to  fight  terrorism.  If 
they’re  looking  for  co-opera- 
tion . . . then  there  are  people 
next  door  in  Israel  to  cooper- 
ate with.” 
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Secret  Iranian  pleasures 
subvert  ayatollahs’  law 


Many  breathe  a sigh 
of  relief  at  Khatami’s 
election,  but 
hardliners  vow  to 
fight  reforms,  writes 
Anwar  Faruqi 

WITH  its  live  music  and 
relaxed  views  about 
women’s  dress,  the 
All  Qapu  restaurant  in  north 
Tehran  bends  a few  of  Iran’s 
rigid  Islamic  rules  — but  not 
too  many. 

"1  would  like  to  ask  ladies 
to  adjust  their  headscarves 
and  request  diners  not  to  dap 
with  the  music  so  that  au- 
thorities wiH  allow  our  good 
ambience  to  continue,”  a 
singer  pleads  before  breaking 
into  a traditional  Iranian 
song. 

But  his  words  go  unnoticed: 
once  the  music  starts,  so  does 
the  dapping,  some  by  women 
whose  make-up  and  clothes 
clearly  overstep  the  Islamic 
Republic's  rules  requiring 
women  to  be  modest  and  fully 
covered  in  public. 

It  is  one  sign  of  the  battle 
lines  being  drawn  between 
Iranians  who  expect  a more 
relaxed  lifestyle  under  the 
moderate  Mohammed  Khata- 
mi's presidency  and  the  hard- 
liners who  want  to  impose 
even  stricter  rules. 

Mr  Khatami  named  his  cab- 
inet yesterday,  and  the  mod- 
erates nominated  for  key  min- 
istries have  already  drawn 
criticism  from  hardliners. 

On  Sunday,  the  official  Is- 
lamic Republic  News  Agency 
said  he  had  named  Moham- 
med All  Abtahi  as  bead  of  his 
presidential  office.  Mr  Abtahi 
was  a deputy  to  Mr  Khatami 
when  he  was  culture  minister 
in  the  1980s  — before  he  was- 
Torced  out  by  staunch 
conservatives. 

A dav  earlier,  the  news- 
paper Iran  Daily  reported, 
that  Mr  Khatami  had  chal- 


lenged Taiamip  tradition  by 
appointing  a woman  — US- 
educated  Massoumeh  Ebtekar 
— as  vice-president  for  envi- 
ronmental affairs. 

Women  in  particular  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  a 
more  relaxed  mood  since  Mr 
Khatami's  election  by  flout- 
ing the  Islamic  Republic's 
dress  code.  Some  women  have 
abandoned  the  obligatory 
loose  smock  for  long  Jackets 
and  skirts. 

At  the  Golestan  shopping 
arcade  in.  western  Tehran, 
where  chic  Iranians  go  to  see 
and  be  seen,  women  sport 
bright  lipstick  and- overcoats 
with  long  slits  up  the  sides.  “I 
want  to  enjoy  It  while  I can," 
said  Farahnaz  Shahgholi,  a 
student  aged  20.  wearing 
Jeans  and  T-shirt  visible 
under  her  open  smock.  "All 
we  want  Is  a little  freedom, 
and  I hope  Mr  Khatami  will 
give  it  to  us.” 


Khatami  lists 

his  cabinet 

IRAN’S  president  yester- 
day named  a 22-member 
cabinet,  including  two  mod- 
erates who  may  be  vetoed 
by  hardline  MPs. 

President  Mohammed 
Khatami  sent  a list  to  par- 
liament, where  an  MP  read 
out  the  names.  The  house, 
dominated  by  hardliners, 
will  debate  the  credentials 
of  each  nominee. 

The  controversial  nomi- 
nees are  Ata’dllah  MohaJer- 
ani,  a former  vice-president 
who  once  advocated  talks 
with  the  United  States,  and 
AbdoUah  Nouri.  who  as  the 
Interior  minister  would  be 
responsible  for  Mr  Khata- 
mi’s expected  drive  to  ease 
social  restrictions.  . . . . 

Mr  Mohajer&ni  was 
nominated  to  head  the  min- 
istry of  culture  and  Islamic 
guidance,  which  controls 
the  media  and  film  indus- 
try.—AP. 


But  her  hopes  — and  the 
hopes  of  the  20  million  people 
who  voted  for  Mr  Khatami, 
out  of  Iran’s  33  mflllnn  elec- 
torate— may  yet  be  dashed. 

The  hardliners  dominate 


the  parliament,  or  Majlis  and 
many  conservative  MPs  are 
upset  by  an  easing  of  hang  on 
music,  Hollywood  films  and 
socialising  between  the  sexes 
implemented  after  the  1979  Is- 
lamic revolution. 

A few  restaurants,  includ- 
ing All  Qapu.  started  featur- 
ing music  two  years  ago, 
under  Mr . Khatami’s  prede- 
cessor, Hashemi  Rafeanjani 

But  even  more  objection- 
able to  the  hardliners  are  the 
private  parties  in  Tehran's 
wealthy  northern  suburbs, 
where  women  peel  off  their  Is-’ 
lamJc  robes  to  reveal  tight, 
abort  skirts.  And  alcohol  — 
strictly  forbidden  under 
Islam— flows  freely. 

These  days,  the  vice  police 
rarely  raid  such  parties.  Nor 
do  they  pay  much  attention  to 
live  music  — as  long  as  West- 
ern tunes  are  not  played — or 
to  the  jeans  peeking  out  from 
open  smocks  at  shopping 
centres. 

Whether  these  changes  are 
consolidated  or  reversed  will 
depend  on  the  tugof-war  be- 
tween Mr  Khatami  and  the 
conservatives. 

One  MP,  Marzieh  Sedighi, 
has  hinted  that  Mr  Khatami's 
cabinet  choices,  which  must 
be  finalised  by  next  Monday, 
may  be  challenged.  "A  no- 
confidence  vote  for  some  min- 
isters . . . should  not  be  con- 
sidered confrontation  with 
the  president”  he  said. 

Shohreh  Rastegar.  an  archi- 
tect aged  25,  who.  supports 
Mr  Khatami,  sees  his  election 
as  the  only  way  to  avoid  an 
even  . more  dangerous  con- 
frontation between  the  hard- 
liners and  supporters  of 
change 


"Iran  is  like  a pressure 
cooker  and  Mr  Khatami  is 
like  a safety  valve,"  she  said. 
“Something  has  got  to  give, 
otherwise  we’ll  all  ex- 
plode.”—AP. 


Turkish  commission 
backs  secular  bill 


Reuter  in  Ankara 


m TURKISH  parliamen- 
rm  fctry  commission  yester- 
■^day  approved  a secular- 
t education  bill  bitterly 
posed  by  the  country’s  pow- 
thl  Islamists,  parliamentary 
Icinis  said. 

A general  assembly  debate 
d vote  on  the  draft  law  was 
;clv  to  be  held  tomorrow 
er  nine  days  of  discussions 
the  planning  and  budget 
remission,  they  said. 
Islamists,  who  have  taken 
the  streets  to  protest 
a Inst  the  bill,  see  the 
orms  as  a threat  to  reti- 
res education. 

Jnder  the  draft  Liw.  com- 
Isory  state  schooling  will 
extended  to  eight  years 
un  five,  effectively  doing 
iiy  with  the  primary  wo- 
rn of  IslAmic  schools, 
own  as  imtm  Hatips. 
rhe  plan  was  a key  element 
military  demands  for  a 
tekdown  on  religious  activ- 
1 under  the  Islamist-led  gov- 
iment  of  the  former  prime 
[lister,  Necmettin  Erbakan. 


The  secularist  pressure 
helped  to-  edge  Mr  Erbakan 

out  of  office  in  June  and  led  to 

flie  appointment  of  a rightJeft 
government  under  the  prime 
minister,  Mesut  Yilmaz.  . . 

Hie  commission  has  ap- 
proved plans  for  consumers 
to  contribute  to  the  school 
reforms,  estimated  to.  cost 
around  £385  million  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Under  the  plans,  a ID  per 
cent  levy  is  to  be  imposed  on 
tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks. 
Contributions  will  also  come 
from  car  registrations,  horse' 
racing  and  football  pools  gam- 
bling, as  well  as  weapons  and 
hunting  licences.  - . 

Airline  tickets,  television 
advertising  fees  and  mobile 
phone  subscriptions,  tax  and 
custom  declarations  wfli  also 
he  subject  to  the  fimfeng 
plans.  Some  stock  exchange 
transactions  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  reforms.  ~ 

The  previous  day  Turkish 
police  arrested  three  officials 
of  a charitable  foundation 
linked  to  the  IsUrobaaed  Wel- 
fare party  as  part  of  a legal 

Investigation. 


The  three  National  Youth 
Foundation  (MGV)  officials 
were  arrested  in  Nevsehir 
province  after  searches  of  the 
organisation’s  premises. 

Police  seized  videotapes  fea- 
turing controversial  Islamist 
politicians  mid  illegal  reli- 
gious books  at  the  offices. 

Prosecutors  said  they  had 
decided  to  pursue  a legal  in- 
vestigation into  the  MGV 
after  searching  foundation 
premises  countrywide. 

“We  opened  the  investiga- 
tion after  searching  die  pre- 
mises of  the  National  Youth 
Foundation . . . The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  MGV  had  be- 
come a focus  of  activities 
against  the  secular  nature  of 
fee  state.”  the  Ankara  prose- 
cutor, Nob  Mete  Yuksel,  said. 

' He  said  prosecutors  found 
evidence  implicating  the 
foundation  in  political  activi- 
ties Under  Turkish  law,  char- 
itable foundations  must  be 

non-political. 

The  investigation  Is  the 
first  step  which  could  lead  to 
prosecution  and  closure  <rf  the 
MGV  — commonly  regarded 
as  the  youth  wing  of  Welfare. 
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Gopal  Godse,  the  brother  of  Gandhi’s  killer,  stands  by  a mural  at  Birin  House,  near  the  scene  of  the  shooting 

Gandhi’s  foes  show  no  remorse 


The  Mahatma’s  murder  shocked  India  but  the  message  of 
communal  hatred  from  the  assassin's  brother  is  still  finding 
an  audience,  writes  Suzanne  Goldenberg  in  New  Delhi 


IT  WAS  a nation’s  shame: 
the  assassination  of  the 
apostie  of  non-violence  — 
Mahatma  Gandhi:  But  fiftr 
one  minor  actor  in  the  con- 
spiracy that  robbed  newly  in- 
dependent India  of  its  con- 
science nearly  50  years  ago, 
the  murder  remains  a source 
of  enduring  pride. 

*T  am  Gopal  Godse.  brother 
of  Nathuram  Godse,  who  as- 
sassinated - Mahatma 
Gandhi,"  fee  elderly  conspir- 
ator says  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, as  he  rises  from  his 
chair  in  a guest  house  in 
Delhi's  Pahar  Ganj,  the  clus- 
ter of  hotels  favoured  by 
backpackers. 

Nathuram  Godse  and  an- 
other man  were  hanged  for 
the  murder,  which  happened 
on  January  30  1948.  But  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  fee 
prosecution  botched  a wider 
case  of  conspiracy  against  fee 
Hindu  supremacist  organisa- 
tion Rashtriya  Swayam  Sevak 
Sangh  (RSS)  to  which  all 
seven  of  the  convicted  men 


belonged.  Today  the  RSS 
claims  6 million  followers. 

Thirty-two  years  after  his 
release  from  prison,  Gopal 
Godse,  aged  78.  is  still  preach- 
ing a message  of  hate.  Too 
venomous  to  be  reproduced 
here,  his  essential  argument 
is  that  India’s  Muslims  have 
no  right  to  exist 

It  would  be  tempting  to  dis- 
miss him  as  a crank,  but.a 
more  politely  expressed  ver- 


minister  for  13  days  in  May 
last  year,  has  been  a member. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Godse  de- 
parted for  Bombay  to  seek 
support  from  militant 
Hindu  coalition  there  for  hi* 
hid  to  enter  politics  as  a 
leader  of  the  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha.  a branch  cf  the  RSS. 

Gandhi  was  WUwi  because 
Nathuram  Godse  was  in- 
censed by  his.  declaration  of  a 
fast  unto  death  until  Tnrifa 


*We  found  him  the  most  cruel  person  on 
earth.  He  had  no  right  to  vivisect 
the  country  and  then  help  Pakistan* 


sion  of  his  opinions  is  finding 
an  audience  in  India.  The 
stormtroopers  of  the  RSS  still 
aaywphle  at  sunrise  in  their 
khaki  shorts  to  perform  mili- 
tary exercises  wife  bamboo 
staves,  as  they  did  during  Mr 

Godse’s  youth. 

“Show  arms,  present  arms, 
down  arms,  we  used  to  treat 
fee  stick  as  a weapon  and  as  a 
friend,”  he  says. 

Though  the  RSS  is  confined 
to  the  margins  of  political  life, 
it  provides  the  guiding  ideol- 
ogy for  fee  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party.  The  BJP*s  Atal  Behari 
Vajpayee,  who  was  prime 


released  ssomfllion  rupees 
(about  £40  million)  due  to 
Pakistan.  India  was  than  at 
war  wife  Pakistan  in  Kash- 
mir, and  the  government 
feared  fee  money  would  be 
used  to  buy  weapons.  But  it 
relented  after  three  days,  and 
Gandhi  broke  his  test 

However,  the  hunger  strike 
was  a pretext;  the  Godses  and 
their  ilk  believed  that 
Gandhi’s  message  of  brother- 
hood was  a betrayal  of  Hin- 
dus, especially  those  who  had 
suffered  during  partition. 

"We  found  hfan  the  most 
cruel  person  on  earth,"  he 


says.  “He  had  no  right  to  vivi- 
sect fee  country  and  then 
help  Pakistan.  Had  he  been  a 
military  man  he  would  have 
been  shot  There  existed  no 
court  then  to  try  someone  like 
Gandhi.  We  thought  it 
cheaper  to  give  up  our  lives  to 
remove  this  man." 

The  brothers  travelled  from 
their  home  in  Pune,  in  fee 
western  state  of  Maharashtra, 
to  Delhi,  armed  with  a 
revolver  Mr  Godse  had  stolen 
while  he  was  serving  in  fee 
British  Indian  army . 

They  bungled  their  first  at- 
tempt on  January  20 1948,  and 
<me  of  the  plotters  was  ar- 
rested. The  failure  of  fee 
police  to  extract  enough  infor- 
mation to  foil  the  next  at- 
tempt ha*  haunted  India 

Mr  Godse  returned  to  Pune, 
hut  fee  events  that  followed 
have  been  burned  into  the 
memory  of  all  Indians. 
Shortly  after  5pm  on  January 
30  1948,  Gandhi,  his  arms 
spread  across  fee  shoulders  of 
two  young  nieces  who  served 
as  hig  human  crutches,  maria 
his  way  to  the  prayer  ground. 
He  habitually  stayed  at  Biria 
House,  the  home  of  a wealthy 
industrialist  in  Delhi,  and 
held  his  nightly  prayer  meet- 
ings in  the  capacious  back 
garden. 

Nathuram  Godse,  ap- 
proached, his  palms  held 
together  in  the  traditional 
greeting.  He  fired  three  shots 
into  Gandhi’s  chest,  and  the 
frail  78-year-old  crumpled,  fee 
name  of  god  on  his  lips. 

It  is  impossible  to  discern 


what  drove  Nathuram,  apart 
from  hatred  and  a misplaced 
sense  of  destiny  as  a Brah- 
min. After  failing  his  school 
exams,  he  drifted  between 
lowly  jobs,  eventually  finding 
work  as  a tailor  and  a pub- 
lisher of  an  RSS  newspaper. 
He  was  a loner  and  never 
married. 

Mr  Godse  says  his  brother 
left  no  message  to  the  family, 
and  even  refrained  from  hug- 
ging him  during  their  last 
meeting  before  he  went  to  the 
gallows.  But  he  has  made  it 
fee  mission  of  his  twilight 
years  to  preach  his  brother's 
creed  of  Intolerance. 

Taken  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  he  succumbs  to  the 
illusion  of  his  own  impor- 
tance. Within  minutes  he  is 
introducing  himself  to  the 
perplexed  gardeners  tending 
the  lush  lawns  where  Gandhi 
fen. 

‘1  have  become  a page  of 
history,”  he  says.  “It’s  been 
all  these  years  and  I have  no 
remorse.  If  anyone  has  said  I 
have  shown  repen  ten  ce.  then 
it’s  character  assassination. 
And  there  is  nothing  worse 

than  that” 

• People  from  different  faiths 
gathered  on  a rlverbank  In 
New  Delhi  yesterday  to  pray 
and  sing  in  memory  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  killed 
when  the  subcontinent  was 
partitioned  in  1947.  The  pray- 
ers were  held  at  Rajgbat,  the 
spot  where  Mahatma  Gandhi 
was  cremated  on  fee  banks  of 
fee  Yamuna  river  after  bis 
assassination. 


Hun  Sen  seeks  Cambodian  king’s  blessing 


Nicholas  Cwmmtng-BwKNi 
In  Bangkok 


THE  Cambodian  second 
pHw»  minister,  Hun 
Sen,  met  King  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  In  Beijing 
yesterday  in  an  effort  to 
clear  one  of  the  last  ob- 
stacles to  international  ac- 
quiescence In  his  violent 
July  6 seizure  of  power. 

Hun  Sen  was  accompa- 
nied by  Ung  Hoot,  the  for- 
mer royalist  politician 
whom  he  backed — and  par- 
liament last  week  dutifhlly 

elected  — to  take  over  as 
first  prime  minister  from 
the  ousted  Norodom  Ranar- 
iddh, the  king's  son. 

The  king,  aged  74,  seems 
unwilling  to  give  Hun  Sen 
or  the  “puppet”,  as  he  in- 
sists on  calling  Ung  Hoot, 
the  blessing  they  seek  — at 
least  not  for  free. 

The  disclosure  of  his  de- 
sire to  abdicate  on  the  eve 
of  Ms  meetings  with  Hun 
Sen  was  the  clearest  signal 
of  his  dislike  of  events  un- 
folding in  Cambodia. 

The  king  still  recognises 
his  son  as  the  first  prime 
minister  but  may  also  want 
guarantees  from  Hun  Sen 


Cambodia’s  second  prime  minister,  nun  sen  (letrj,  wi 
ousted  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh  in  last  month’s  coup 


Sen  (left),  who 


on  the  position  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  popular  reverence  he 
commands  makes  the 
threat  of  abdication  an  irri- 
tant Hun  Sen  may  not  wish 
to  confront  at  a time  when 
he  is  trying  to  persuade  fee 
international  community 
that'  the  coup  has  not 
changed  Cambodia’s  politi- 
cal system. 

The  king,  however,  has 
no  weapon  with  which  to 


challenge  Hon  Sen  directly. 
“The  power  is  totally  in 
their  hands,"  he  acknowl- 
edged last  week. 

As  the  talks  progressed 
yesterday,  a military  court 
official  in  Phnom  Penh  said 
a warrant  had  been  issued 
for  Prince  Ranariddh’s  ar- 
rest, and  Hun  Sen’s  forces 
in  the  north-west  looked 
poised  to  push  the  prince’s 
few  remaining  troops  into 
Thailand. 


Not  everything  has  gone 
Hun  Sen’s  way.  He  has 
failed  to  put  up  a plausible 
front  for  Ms  seizure  of 
power,  and  the  parliamen- 
tary selection  of  Ung  Hnot 
did  not  satisfy  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

The  vote.  Western  observ- 
ers say,  was  a charade 
against  the  backdrop  of  ex- 
ecutions and  torture  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  coop. 

Hun  Sen’s  rfwim  that  the 
political  system  remains 
unchanged  ignores  the 
shattered  state  of  parties 
such  as  the  royalist  Funcm- 
pec  and  its  ally,  fee  Khmer 
Nation  Party. 

Fuiiclnpec’8  provincial 
network  has  largely  van- 
ished. The  signs  are  gone 
from  its  offices  and  many 

activists  have  fled. 

Hun  Sen's  post-coup  ar- 
rangements have  rein- 
forced his  image  as  an 
adroit  and  forceful  tacti- 
cian who  lives  for  politics 
but  is  bereft  of  any  social 
vision  or  ambition  beyond 
the  exercise  of  power. 

Critics  say  political  insti- 
tutions and  laws  are  toler- 
ated only  so  far  as  they  sup- 
port his  purpose.  Those  that 
obstruct  it  are  co-opted,  cor- 


rupted. circumvented  or 
destroyed. 

None  of  this  appears  to 
check  the  slow  process  of 
diplomatic  recognition  by 
Western  governments  and 
many  members  of  the 
Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (Asean). 

It  is  barely  two  weeks 
since  Asean  foreign  minis- 
ters denied  Cambodia  ad- 
mission and  announced 
they  still  recognised  Prince 
Ranariddh  as  first  prime 
minister. 

Meeting  in  Singapore  for 
the  past  two  days,  the  same 
ministers  are  already  tak- 
ing a different  line. 

Asean,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  Is  to  con- 
tinue attempting  to  medi- 
ate — and  to  impress  on 
Hun  Sen  the  necessity  of 
free  and  fair  elections,  open 
to  all  parties  and  the  scru- 
tiny of  foreign  observers. 

But  as  one  Western  ob- 
server in  Phnom  Penh  said, 
Hun  Sen  staged  a coup  to 
take  power,  so  it  makes  no 
sense  for  him  to  hold  elec- 
tions where  public  hostility 
could  take  it  away  again. 

In  the  words  of  another 
analyst:  “Mr  Hun  Sen  won 
the  election  on  July  6.” 


Lee  Simpson  believes  that  to  be  any  good 
"you  have  to  flirt  with  being  crap.  You  need 
the  skills,  but  you  also  have  to  know  that 
there  comes  a point  in  the  process  when 
you  should  throw  them  away.” 

Lyn  Gardner  on  the  rise  of  comedy  theatre 
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EVERYONE  loves  to  say  I told  you  so. 
Yesterday  the  Bank  of  England  had  a 
plum  opportunity.  July's  inflation  fig- 
ures looked  scary,  with  the  headline  j 
retail  price  index  jumping  from  an 
annual  rate  of  2.9  per  cent  to  3.3  per 
cent  and  the  Government’s  target  mea- 
sure — which  strips  out  mortgage  pay- 
ments — up  from  2.7  per  cent  to  3 per 
cent  Suddenly,  the  monthly  post-elec- 
tion doses  of  interest  rate  medicine 
looked  justified.  And  the  complaints  of 
industry  (that  dearer  borrowing  would 
kill  investment  and  hit  exporters)  a 
touch  self-serving. 

In  fact  the  inflation  numbers  were 
not  as  bad  as  they  seemed  at  first  sight 
The  chief  culprits  behind  the  rise  were 
the  budget  increases  in  petrol  duty, 
rising  cost  of  home  loans  and  some 
weather-driven  seasonal  food  effects. 
Once  these  were  taken  out  of  the  equa- 
tion, price  pressures  looked  more 
benign.  Nonetheless  the  RPI  numbers, 
in  combination  with  other  economic 
indicators,  provide  a clear-cut  rationale 
for  the  policy  tightening.  High  Street 
spending  remains  unsustainably 
strong.  Consumers  are  using  their 
building  society  windfall  gains  to 
splash  out  on  a new  sofa  or  car.  The 
supply  of  money  in  the  economy  is 
accelerating. 

The  brakes  had  to  be  applied,  even 
though  the  effects  will  take  months  to 
feed  through.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  Gordon  Brown  had  bitten  the  bullet  of 
higher  taxes  on  consumers,  which 
would  have  taken  the  steam  out  of  the 
economy  without  putting  an  extra 
rocket  under  the  pound.  But  the  Bank 
had  to  react  to  the  budget  it  got  rather 
than  the  one  it  wanted.  In  the  absence 
of  tax  rises  — and  the  Chancellor  has 
made  it  clear  there  will  be  no  autumn 
re-visit  of  the  fiscal  position  — mone- 
tary policy  had  to  take  the  strain.  Base 
rates  have  therefore  risen  from  six  per 
cent  to  seven  per  cent  So  when  the 


An  interest  in  the  Lords 

Nolan’s  standards  are  needed  in  the  Upper  House 


WHAT’S  the  point  of  bolting  the  front 
door  if  the  back  door  remains  un- 
locked? Slowly  but  surely  standards  are 
being  raised  in  Parliament  a compul- 
sory register  of  MPs*  interests,  a Com- 
mons standards  and  privileges  commit- 
tee now  ready  to  suspend  — and 
possibly  expel  — MPs  who  accept  cash 
for  questions  or  make  false  declarations 
of  interests,  and  an  independent  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  who  monitors ' 
standards  and  proposes  new  rules  con- 
trolling sponsorship,  donations  and  lob- 
byists. Beyond  these  intend  Commons  i 
reforms  i he  Lord  Nolan’s  Committee  on 
Standards  in  Public  Life  has  set  out 
detailed  recommendations  on  quangos  j 
and  local  government 

But  there  is  still  one-  institution 
which  has  remained  untouched:  the 
House  of  Lords.  Like  other  gentlemen's 
clubs,  the  Lords  have  have  felt  them- 
selves above  the  need  for  compulsory 
regulation,  although  they  did  introduce 
a voluntary  register  of  members’  inter- 
ests following  the  Guardian’s  exposure 
of  the  cash-for-questions  scandal  in  the 
Commons.  Surely,  that  is  enough?  Yet 
yesterday,  the  Times  reported  that 
barely  half  of  the  600  peers  who  attend 
debates  have  listed  any  consultancies 
or  directorships. 

It  is  as  easy  to  ask  a question  in  the 
Lords,  as  it  is  in  the  Commons.  Indeed, 
some  dd  hands  say  it  is  easier  because 
less  attention  is  paid  to  questions  from 
peers.  There  is  serious  evidence  sug- 
gesting the  dubious  practices  of  the 
Commons  were  repeated  in  the  Lords. 


The  Griffiths  Committee  on  Members’ 

! Interests  in  the  Lords  received  a tren- 
chant memo  from  Lord  Lester,  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  citing  evidence  that 
one  of  his  commercial  clients  had  paid 
four  peers  to  ask  questions  of  ministers 
— but  symbolically,  more  fuss  was 
made  of  the  feet  that  the  memo  was 
leaked  to  the  press  rather  than  the 
substance  of  the  complaint 

We  know  the  ermine  cm  the  red 
benches  covers  up  considerable  hypoc- 
risy. The  Times  revealed  yesterday  that 
Lord  Parkinson,  the  Conservative  Party 
chairman  who  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Opposition's  campaign  against 
trade  minister  Lord  Simon  over  his 
failure  to  declare  his  BP  shareholdings, 
was  one  of  several  peers  to  have  made 
no  declaration.  Yet  Lord  Parkinson 
holds  10  directorships. 

The  current  position  is  absurd.  What 
is  sauce  for  the  gander  should  be  sauce 
for  the  goose.  True,  Labour  is  commit- 
ted to  removing  the  right  of  hereditary 
peers  from  voting  in  the  Lords,  but  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  200  who 
have  refused  to  register  their  interests 
are  life  peers  — among  them  Lord 
Parkinson,  Baroness  Thatcher  and 
Lord  St  John  of  Fawsley,  the  former 
Commons  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission.  The  obvious 
next  step  is  a quick  report  from  Nolan. 
His  committee  is  due  to  change  in 
October  but  the  message  for  the  new 
chairman  is  clear:  Parliament  can  just 
as  easily  be  brought  into  disrepute  by 
peers  as  by  MPs. 


A tale  of  two  counties 

Essex  Man’s  reputation  has  finally  caught  up  with  him 


THE  KNIVES  are  out  for  Essex  Man  — 
and  for  Essex  woman  too,  his  stiletto- 
healed  and  glamorously  cloven  compan- 
ion. They’re  accused  of  endangering  the 
territory  which  Essex  Man  and  Woman 
most  dearly  Cherish:  their  pockets.  As 
the  county  council  complains,  this 
Essex  Man  folklore  feeds  negative  per- 
ceptions. Companies  which  might  be 
tempted  to  move  there  imagine  souped- 
up  cars  howling  down  arterial  roads, 
and  obstreperous  pubs,  and  ecstasy, 
where  they  ought  to  envisage  windmills 
and  heartbreaking  sunsets  and  tertiary 
education.  This  county  is  not,  it’s  con- 
tended, the  den  of  right-wing  anti-intel- 
lectualism  which  detractors  like  to  por- 
tray. It  has  two  universities  (one  of 
which,  paradoxically,  used  not  so  long 
ago  to  be  famed  for  its  left-wing  intellec- 
tual ferment).  It  produced,  or  gave  shel- 
ter, to  Augustus  John  and  Elizabeth 
Fey  and  Gustav  Holst  and  to  Conrad 
Noel,  the  Red  Vicar  of  Thaxted,  as  well 


as  to  Ford  of  Dagenham  (now  in  Lon- 
don, true,  hut  part  of  the  Essex  image). 
It  has  Basildon,  yes;  but  it  also  has 
Bumham-on-Crouch.  It  has  Canvey 
Island;  but  it  also  has  Saffron  Walden. 

The  real  trouble  with  Essex  is  that  it's 
rather  like  two  separate  counties  shack- 
led together,  north  and  south  of  the  All- 
Each  resents  the  other.  Respectable/ 
delectable  Essex  may  shrink  from  the 
vulgarities  down  the  road;  hut  noisy  no 
i nonsense  Essex  thinks  the  Essex  of 
I Thaxted  and  Ftnchingfield  is  stuck-up 
and  snooty.  As  the  county  council  says, 

, this  is  not  just  a problem  of  outsiders 
who  get  the  wrong  picture:  it  also  affects 
the  way  feat  people  in  Essex  think  of 
themselves,  iff  image  refurbishment 
I foils,  it  may  even  be  time  to  revive  the 
notion  of  splitting  the  county  in  two, 
separating  the  Essex  that’s  rather  like 
Suffolk  from  the  Essex  feat  will  tell  you, 
in  words  of  one  syllable,  that  it  isn’t,  and 
doesn’t  want  to  be. 


<1 
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The  Bank  must  be  bolder 

And  stop  worrying  about  what  Westminsterthinks 


Bank’s  economists  unveil  their  own 
forecast  for  inflation  today,  they  will  be 
able  to  say  that  fee  economy  is  now  on 
course  to  hit  the  Government's  2.5  per 
cent  target  for  inflation  two  years’ 
hence.  If  the  Bank’s  current  position  is 
justified,  however,  the  route  it  took  to 
get  there  is  not  Every  month  since  the 
election,  rates  have  been  nudged  up  by 
0.25  percentage  points,  with  fee  first 
increase  ordered  by  the  Chancellor  just 
as  he  handed  fee  reins  over  to  Thread- 
needle  Street  It  now  looks  as  if  the 
Bank-  thought  all  along  that  fee  cost  of 
borrowing  would  have  to  reach  seven 
per  cent  but  decided  to  get  there  in 
multiple  little,  steps  rather  than  one  big 
one.  The  consequences  of  this  policy 
have  been  deeply  damaging. 

Each  time  a quarter-point  increase 
was  announced,  currency  traders  sim- 
ply looked  for  the  next  one.  Sterling 
was  feus  pushed  inexorably  upwards, 
making  British  goods  more  expensive 
abroad.  Factories  have  had  to  grin  and 
bear  it  while  fee  shoppers  went  on 
shopping.  It  would  have  been  for  better 
to  simply  raise  rates  to  seven  per  cent 
and  then,  as  the  Bank  belatedly  did  last 
time  around,  signal  that  that  was  it  for 
now. 

Why  did  fee  Bank  adopt  fee  salami- 
slice  approach?  Possibly  the  problem 
was  deciding  policy  by  committee.  But 
more  likely,  it  was  fearful  of  the  politi- 
cal fell-out  if  its  first  act  on  achieving 
long-desired  independence  was  a three- 
quarter  point  rise  in  rates.  Mr  Brown 
would  not  have  been  amused. 

Doing  it  bit-by-bit  certainly  eased  the 
political  pain.  But  it  has  been  agonising 
for  the  economy.  With  fee  passage  of 
time,  the  Bank  must  become  bolder. 
Certainly  by  the  time-rates  are  on  their 
way  down,  fee  policy  of  incremental 
polity  moves  should  have  been  ditched. 
And  the  Bank’s  eye  should  be  firmly  on 
the  economy,  not  on  its  former  masters 
in  Westminster. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  gap  in 
education 


I AM  not  convinced  by  Laura 
Peek’s  assertions  about  stu- 


I Peek’s  assertions  about  stu- 
! dent  motivations  for  a year 
out  before  university  or  that 
I it  is  a right  that  should  be  de- 
I fended  to  such  an  extent  She 
Is  right  in  her  summing-up  of 
the  seven  Penman  adventur- 
ers but  they  represent  almost 
nobody  I met  at  university. 
The  majority  see  a year  out  as 
a holiday  not  an  education. 

The  implication,  that  fee 
threat  of  further  financial 
burden  will  restrict  people 

from  taking  a year  out  and,  in  i 

some  way,  affect  their  devel- 
opment Is  preposterous. 

Just  four  years  ago,  when  Z 
began  a degree  course,  the 
financial  burdens  were  such 
that  l and  many  others,  could 
not  even  contemplate  a year 
abroad  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter. 

Alim  Thorne. 

3 Drawweill  Street, 

Belle  Vue, 

Shrewsbury  SY3  7RF. 


(WANT  to  be  a secondary 
school  teacher  and  I want  to 


1 school  teacher  and  I want  to 
be  a good  one.  Therefore,  1 
1 have  planned  my  gap  year  not 
only  to  enhance  my  CV,  but  to 
help  my  parents  fond  me 
through  university . 

How  can  I unravel  this  to 
do  three  months’  voluntary 
work  at  so  short  notice?  I 
have  very  willingly  done  a 
great  deal  of  voluntary  work 
already.  I do  not  wish  to  be 
coerced  Into  more  as  though 
it  is  some  sort  of  national  ser- 
vice. Indeed,  do  organisations 
like  The  Prince's  Trust  and 
Voluntary  Service  Overseas 
want  coerced  volunteers? 

To  be  a volunteer,  you  lead 
with  your  heart  — not  an  un- 
veiled threat  of  having  your 
tuition,  fee  paid. 

EDie  Wallace. 

7 Beech  Grove, 

Hlgbam, 

Rochester, 

KentME37BB. 


Drags:  how  to  fix  the  problem 


OUR  central  belief  is  in  the 
development  of  students 


V-/ development  of  students 
through  volunteering,  and  the 

holistic  experience  that 
higher  education  can  offer 
CGap  years'  for  students  are 
not  just  a skive,  August  12). 
We  encourage  students  to  vol- 
unteer because  of  the  proven 
connection  between  this  and 
ongoing  voluntary  particip- 
ation, citizenship  and 

learning 

However,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  degeneration  of 

main  ton  ?mr*>  grants  and  the 

introduction  of  tuition  fees  In- 
creases the  already  consider- 
able fmanriat  burden  on  stu- 
dents their  fatniliaa  This, 

coupled  with  changes  in 
course  structures  — such  as 
semesterisation — means  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  diff- 
icult for  students  to  partic- 
ipate in  these  oocurricular 
activities  due  to  lack  of  time 
and  increased  pressure  to 
take  up  part-time  paid  work. 
Ian  Brooke, 

Chair,  SCADU,  National  Centre 
for  Student  Volunteering. 
Oxford  House, 

Derbyshire  Sheet, 

London  E2  6HG. 


YOUR  call  for  a royal 
commission  to  lead  a de- 
bate about  fee  decrim- 
inalisation  of  drugs  (Leader, 
August  ll)  misses  an  impor- 
tant point . 

The  issue  is  not  whether 
drugs  should  be  decriminal- 
ised or  legalised.  Surely  we 
need  to  consider  whether  the 
law  as  it  currently  stands, 
and  is  applied,  is  effective  in 
achieving  what  it  sets  out  to 
do.  What  has  so  dogged  sen- 
sible responses  Is  to  assume  a 
particular  policy  solution  at 
the  outset 

Let  us  move  away  from  a 
l fog-horn  dialogue  about  the 
! law  an  drags.  We  are  spend- 
ing over  £14  billion  annually 
in  terkiing  drugs  In  the  UK. ; 
The  application  of  fee  law  is 
the  major  companmt  of  this 
and  we  need  to  know  if  these  . 
resources  are  being  applied 
effectively.  All  governments 
should  keep  laws  under  con- 
tinuous review.  The  Misuse 
of  Drugs  Act  is  26  years  old 
and  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  a comprehensive  review. 
But  this  is  not  the  m™  as 
saying  we  need  to  legalise  or 
decriminalise  drugs. 

Roger  Howard. 

Chief  Executive,  Standing 
Conference  on  Drug  Abuse. 
32-36  Loman  Street, 

London  SE1 QEE. 


IF  all  students  thinking  of 
starting  university  courses 


I starting  university  courses 
in  September  1998  were  to 
miitfi  and  defer  their  entry  by 
one  year,  fee  ftmdmg  system 
for  colleges  would  grind  to  a 
halt.  The  universities  would 
receive  no  per  capita  allow- 
ances from  central  govern- 
ment and  the  Government 
would  be  forced  to  reconsider 
the  funding  of  university 
oourses  immediately. 

Students  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  deferring  their  entry, 
having  instead  a gap  year, 
with  an  its  attendant  benefits. 
Indeed,  they  (or  their  parents) 
would  possibly  gain  up  to 
£3,000  If  tuition  fees  were  to 
be  funded  than  some  other 
j source  (eg  prospective 
| employers). 

Angela  Clark. 

4 Polhni  Drive, 
i Walderslade, 

Chatham, 

KentME59NX. 


1*#HILE  welcoming  your 
W call  for  a national  de- 


THE  Government  seems  to 
believe  that  a debate  on 


bate  about  drugs.  I think  feat 
the  call  for  a royal  commis- 
sion is  misguided.  We  all 
know  that  the  attempt  to  stop 
importation  is  lost  — senior 
police  and  customs  officers 
will  say  so  in  private  and 
some  (few)  in  public.  Only  an 
open  national  acceptance  of 
this  will  begin  to  move  us  on 
to  a coherent  strategy  Involv- 
ing civil  and  criminal 
concerns. 

A debate,  yes  — but  mi  the 
basis  of  tile  reality,  which  is 
that  young  people  and  adults,  j 
rich  and  poor,  working  or  not, ; 
are  currently  taking  drugs, 
hard  and  soft — and  that  edu- j 
ration  and  m*****^”!  help  most 
be  fee  key  areas  in  which  pel- 1 
icy  for  change  is  led. 

Jeffrey  Wilner. 

Solicitor. 

26  Regency  Court, 

62-66  Dean  sgate. 

Manchester  M3  2EN. 


CAN  anyone  explain  why 1 
the  solution,  to  our  drug 


Wfbe  solution  to  our  drug 
problems  Is  considered  to  be 
decriminalising  them,  while  - 
fee  solution  to  our  handgun 
problems  was  felt  to  be  a total 
ban? 

Alan  Fairhurst.  j 

28  Church  Lane, 

Manchester  M25LAJ. 


I believe  that  a debate  on 
drugs  would  be  solely  con- 
cerned with  decriminaUsotion 
and  so  “would  send  the  wrong 
message”.  Ignoring  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  such  an  attitude,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  a debate  could  discuss: 

• Whether  certain  drugs, 
now  proscribed,  could  be 
made  prescribable  for  certain 

Yne^iral 

• Whether  we  should  return 
to  our  previous,  rather  less 
fraught,  attitude  to  heroin  ad- 
dicts when  doctors  could  pre- 
scribe much  more  flexibly 
than  now. 

• Whether  methadone 
should  continue  as  a heroin 
substitute  to  view  of  Its  dan- 
gers and  disadvantages. 

• The  actual  physical  harm 
sustained  by  regular  users  of 
small  amounts  of  pure  heroin, 
cocaine  or,  say,  ecstasy. 

• The  increasing  use  of  alter- 
native herbal  substances  such 
a quatt,  and  their  dangers  (or 
benefits)  compared  wife  pro- 
scribed substances. 

Maybe,  a few  minutes  could 
be  found  to  talk  about  deerim- 
inalisaflon.  But  If  it  wasn’t, 
there ’d  be  more  than  enough 
to  talk  about  j 

TedBnrford.  ] 

15  Woodfield  Road 
London  W5 1SL.  j 


ACQUIESCENCE,  apathy. 
#%defeatlsm,  moral  relativ- 


ism, enabling  and,  in  some 
cases,  what  amounts  to  pro- 
moting drag  use  as  of  right, 
has  combined  Into  a seductive 
message  to  the  young.  It  Is 
small  wonder  that  young 
people  end  up  confused. 

We  don’t  need  knee-jerk 
authoritarianism  to  the  new 
drug  czar,  but  we  certainly 
don’t  need  knee-jerk  libertar- 
ianism either. 

Peter  Stoker. 

Director,  National 
Drug  Prevention  Alliance. 

PO  Box  394, 

Slough  SL11AA, 


HOW  on  earth  can  setting 
up  a royal  commission  be 


■ Hup  a royal  commission  be 
tantamount  to  "endorsing” 
drugs?  Either  Nigel  Evans 
(Blair  told  to  rethink  drugs 
ban.  August  11)  is  confusing 
this  idea  wife  fee  statement 
that  "drugs  never  did  me  any 
barm”,  or  he  is  aware  that  he 
may  lose  whatever  prestige 
he  commands  (as  co-chair- 
man of  the  all-party  drugs 
misuse  group)  when  such  a 
commission  condemns  an  at- 
titude like  Ms  for  fee  div- 
isive, hysterical  claptrap  that 
it  is. 

Sandy  Macpherson. 

32  Loch  Inver  Drive, 

Glasgow  G44  3NP. 


Poll  position  | Briefly 


YOUR  leader  about  your 
ICM  poll  on  the  royal  fain- 


Out  of  training 


DICHARD  Branson’s  prom- 
llises  of  better  things  to 
come  (Letters,  August  12)  are 
a bit  thick  when  one  of  the 
first  things  Virgin  did  was  to 
make  timetable  changes 
which  have  been  the  very  op- 
posite of  Improvements. 
Where  several  test  services 
formerly  ran  each  weekday 
betwem  Euston  and  Glasgow, 
now  there  is  only  one  train  in 
each  direction  which  makes 
fee  journey  in  less  than  five 
hours.  The  result  is  not  only 
longer  journey  times,  but  also 
increased  crowding  and  dis- 
comfort. Especially  regret- 
table iS  the  iwarlng  nf  the  09.50 
Glasgow  to  Euston  service:  a 
busy  and  yet  wonderfully 
peaceful  train  which  ran  non- 
stop between  Preston  and  Lon- 


don. Were  regular  customers 
consulted  about  timetable 
changes?  I don’t  fotok  so. 
Annette  Kuhn. 

University  of  Glasgow, 

53  Billhead  Street. 

Glasgow  G128QF. 


OPARE  a thought  for  us 

Opoor  travellers  on  Great 


Opoar  travellers  on  Great 
North  East  Railway.  Last  Fri- 
day, the  3pm  King's  Cross  to 
Glasgow  broke  down  near  Pe- 
terborough. The  air-condi- 
tioning failed  and  we  sat 
there  for  two  hours  while 
temperatures  in  fee  hermeti- 
cally sealed  coaches  rose  to 
the  low  40s.  After  18  mouths 
of  trumpeted  progress,  GNER 
produces  a service  no  better 
than  BR  did. 

Adrian  Bishop. 

Windhovers, 

Main  Street,  Flawilh, 

Abie,  York  YQ62JF. 


I ICM  poll  on  the  royal  fam- 
ily (August  12)  distorts  the 
data:  only  30  per  cent  said 
they  thought  Britain  would 
be  better  off  without  a royal 
family.  43  per  cent  thought 
that  Britain  would  be  worse 
off  (21  per  cent  didn’t  know). 
This  does  not  amount  to  “a 
majority  of  the  British  people 
believes  the  nation  would  be 
better  off  without  a royal 

family”. 

Furthermore,  IGM*s  ques- 
tion asked  about  doing  with- 
out “the  royal  family",  but 
your  main  storv  implies  this 
is  fee  same  as  asking  about 
doing  without  "the  monar- 
chy”. This  is  simply  not  so  — 
the  British  public  reacts  dif- 
ferently to  those  different 
questions. 

MORTs  pc31  for  fee  Sun, 
also  published  yesterday  and 
conducted  like  ICM’s  over  the 
weekend,  found  only  16  per 
cent  who  thought  Britain 
would  be  better  off  without 
fee  monarchy,  though  31  per 
cent  thought  it  would  make 
no  difference. 

(Dr)  Roger  Mortimore. 
Political  analyst,  MORL 
32  Old  Queen  Street, 

London  SW1H  9HP. 


VESTERDAY  I bought  a 
■ bottle  of  skin-moisturising 


■ bottle  of  skin-moisturising 
lotion  and  noticed  that  the 
first  item  to  fee  list  of  ingre- 
dients (decreasing  order  of 
quantity)  was  "aqua".  I sus- 
pect aqua  Is  already  weH 
known  as  a moisturise,  and 
costs  less  than  99p  a bottle. 
Are  fee  manufacturers  trying 
to  conceal  something? 
Jonathan  Finn. 

51  Beryl  Road. 

London  W6  8JS. 


EACH  year,  on  publication 
of  fee  A-level  results,  fee 
front  page  of  every  newspaper 
pictures  jubilant  young 
women  laughing  and  hugging, 
each  other.  As  concern  grows 
about  fee  decline  in  young 
men’s  school  achievement 
and  motivation,  could  we 
please,  this  year,  have  scone 
photos  of  young  men  simi- 
larly cetebra  ting? 

Clare  Cooper. 

21a  Natal  Road, 

London  Nil  2HU. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a daytime  telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear 


Mr  A1  Fayed  sets  the  record  straight  A Country  Diary 


MOHAMED  A1  Fayed  has 
no  wish  or  intention  of 


I Vino  wish  or  intention  of 
joining  "the  Establishment”, 
contrary  to  the  impression 
you  give  (Outside:  on  the  In- 
side, August  12).  He  regards 
himself  as  an  ordinary  man 
and  works  every  day,  as  he 
has  done  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Also,  he  did  not  sit  next  to 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  at 
the  royal  gala  performance  of 
Swan  Lake  in  June,  thwngti 
Mr  and  Mrs  A1  Fayed  did  sit 
to  the  royal  box.  Harrods  does 
not  support  Centrepoint,  the 
charity  for  homeless  young 
people,  because  of  fee  Prin- 
cess’s work  for  the  charity, 
but  because  of  a campaign 
several  years  ago  by  fee  Eve-  i 
ning  Standard.  Harrods’s 
sponsorship  of  the  Royal 
Windsor  Horse  Show  began 
three  years  before  Mr  A1 
Fayed  acquired  fee  store.  He 
did  not  “set  about  doing  a 
Harrods”  by  restoring  the 
Paris  Riiz  to  its  former  glory, 
he  bought  the  Ritz  in  1979  and 
Harrods  hi  1985. 

There  was  no  “local  row” 
about  his  restoration  of  Bal- 
nagownCastie  in  Easter  Ross, 


nor  did  he  paint  it  pink.  The 
sandstone  castle’s  traditional 
harlfng  was  re-rendered  and 
Scottish  Heritage  and  other 
conservation  bodies  com- 
mended the  work. 

Mr  A1  Fayed  has  not 
"bought"  the  former  resi- 
dence of  fee  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Windsor  to.  Paris  hot  i 
was  invited  by  Jacques . 
Chirac,  then  mayor  of  the 
city,  to  take  it  on  a 50-year 
lease  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Windsors.  And  it  is  not 
true  that  the  young  Mobamed 
watched  The  pressed  white 
suits  of  tite  Royal  Navy  offi- 
cers" as  they  sailed  out  of 
Alexandria. 

As  for  Mr  A1  Fayed  telling 
the  German  oaner  Blld  that  he 
wanted  to  put  Harrods  next  to 
Neuschwanlsteto  Castle  in  Ba- 
varia, Mr  A1  Fayed  was  not 
surprised  that  the  Germans 
missed  his  joke,  but  be  is  dis- 
appointed that  the  windup 
alert  appears  not  to  be  work- 
ing to  Farringdon  Road. 
Michael  Cole. 

Director  afPuhlic  Affaire, 
Harrods  Ltd.  ' 

Knightsbridxe. 

LondoaSTOSTXL. 


SOMEWHERE  between  Rugby 
and  Mfiton  Keynes,  fee  train 
judders  to  a halt  On  the  hot- 
test day  of  the  year,  the  inhab-  , 
itants  of  tills  goldfish-bowl  of  a 
carriage  remain  1 

swelter  stoically.  The  forces  of 
coincidence  have  intervened. 
The  world,  which  slid  swiftly 
passed  the  windows  like  a 
film,  has  stooped  inexplicably. 

Gradually,  the  mlddlecf-no- 
where  becomes  somewhere. 
The  undulating  fandwrapp  be- 
neath a blue  sky  has  stopped 
railing  by  and  is  ftrad  m & 
sticky  h aw-  an  anonymous 
countryside,  without  any 
sense  of  place  while  hurtling 
through  It,  now  Imposes  itself 
ontoe  stationary  train  and  Its 
strangers.  We  are  forced  to 
become  part  of  tills  scone, 
even  if  all  we  can  do  Is  watch 
and  wait  until  tim  powers  that 
“■ought  us  here  let  us  go 
again. 

The  scene  is  of  quiet,  almost 
“““ate,  fields,  hedges  wife 
solitery  oaks,  which  cast-  no 
shade,  the  haunt  of  mid -day 
Boosts,  a brown  rust  has 
spread  from  the  railway 
tracks  into  fee  dry  grasses.  A 
pair  of  blousey  cabbage- white 


butterflies  flounce  above  the 
ballast  flora  and  peacock  but- 
terflies find  a buddlia,  flicker- 
ing it  wife  fee  purple  lan- 
guage of  flashing  eye-spots. 
The  rust  has  spread  into  fee 
fields.  Some  of  the  wheat 
fields  have  been  harvested 
and  their  long  lines  of  stubble 
reach  into  the  distance.  Fields 
of  oil-seed  rape  have  also  been 
mown  but  some  remain  uncut 
battered  into  tufty  waves 
had  hair. 

The  whole  countryside 
seems  to  be  ox  kitting  In  fee 
sun.  Sunlight  Is  a violent  food 
— it  feeds  and  also  withers, 
greens  stem  and  leaf;  then 
bakes  It  to  a wizened  stick. 
But  this  liberates  fee  seed. 
Out  of  the  hot.  gluey  silence  It 
comes:  thistledown.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  tiny 
seeds  suspended  inside  silver 
filaments,  float-dancing,  with 
unbelievable  lightness,  sur- 
rounding fee  train  in  an  en- 
chantment The  strangely  bal- 
letic movement  of  each  seed 
seems  to  be  controlled  by  a 
unique  and  independent  will 
...  Then  fee  brakes  creak  and 
all  this  slips  away. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Emily  Barr 


‘Field's  article 
! on  welfare  reform, 
seen  here  yesterday, 
was  a fantastic  read,  and 
that’s  official.  These  days 
ministers  have  to  submit 
everything  they  write  for 
me  approval  of  Downing 
Street,  even  the  man  who 
was  appointed  to  think  the 
unthinkable.  But  what  is 

this?  Somehow,  the  original 
version  of  yesterday's  piece 
has  landed  on  the  Diary’s 
desk.  And  quite  rightly,  a 
dangerously  subversive  sec- 
tion towards  the  end  was 
removed  by  the  official  cen- 
sor. Field  is  talking  about 
tbe  benefits  of  localised  wel- 
fare budgets.  “Schemes 

would  be  locally  devised,  to 

meet  local  needs,  and  would 
not  be  dependent  upon  poli- 
ticians strutting  around 
Westminster  making  high. 
fiating  (?)  statements  over 
how  they  were  going  to  con- 
trol fraud — as  if  any  politi- 
cian had  any  power  to  do 
that,”  wrote  Field  (note  the 
sweet,  and  rightly  self- 
doubting,  question  mark). 
Politicians  strutting 
around?  That  doesn't  sound 
like  the  Westminster  of 
Blair  and  Mandy.  How  right 
of  Big  Brother  to  ensure 
that  such  talk  never 
reached  notoriously  im- 
pressionable Guardian 
readers. 


FOR  anyone  curious  as 
to  why  the  Diary  was 
restyled  the  “Dairy” 
yesterday,  the  answer  is:  it's 
a mystery,  lost  in  the 
bowels  of  the  Grauniad’s 
printing  process.  Suffice  to 
say,  we  were  cheesed  offi 
and  would  like  to  point  oat 
that  this  has  not  happened 
on  any  udder  occasion. 


WITH  Bridget  Jones’s 
Diary  (or  possibly 
her  Dairy)  at  the 
summit  ofbestseUer  lists, 
and  a film  in  production, 
the  Independent  is  rightly 
proud  of  its  star  columnist. 
Er ...  its  former  star  colum- 
nist: author  Helen  Fielding 
has  been  wooed  by  Rupert 
Murdoch.  “We’re  sad  to  see 
her  go,"  says  an  upbeat 
Andrew  Marr,  “but  people 
always  want  to  take  np 
offers  to  make  money.  She’s 
going  for  much  more  than 
we  could  possibly  offer.”  In- 
terestingly. Helen  used  to 
work  for  the  Sunday  Times, 
but  walked  out  after  a dash 
with  Sue  Douglas.  We  wish 
her  and  Bridget  well,  and 
hope  that  Monty  Montgom- 
ery manages  to  hang  on  to 
what  remains  of  tbe  paper’s 
hardworking  staff. 


OWfor  the  competi- 
tion, which  is  open,  to 
anyone  attending  the 
Labour  Party  conference  in 
Brighton  (September  29  to 
October  3).  As  some  dele- 
gates appear  to  be  having 
trouble  finding  accommoda- 
tion (Chris  McCafferty  MP 
is  towing  her  caravan  from 
Colder  Valley),  the  Diary  is 
pleased  to  offer  a comfort- 
able bedroom  with  round- 
the-corner  sea  view  in  a par- 
ticularly convenient  part  of 
town.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
complete  the  following  tie- 
breaker: “I  am  the  best  per- 
son to  milk  the  Dairy’s  hos- 
pitality because . . 


WITH  Bridget  pack- 
ing her  bags,  there 
might  be  more  of 
the  kind  of  talk  that  a col- 
league reports  hearing  at 
the  Arsenal/Coventry 
match  on  Monday  night. 
“Wanker”,  shouted  the 
crowd  as  Soltvedt  came  off 
In  the  65th  minute.  And 
then  they  really  went  in  for 
the  MIL  “Independent 
reader!”  they  added. 


YESTERDAY’S  refer-  . 
ence  to  the  former 
_ Member  for  Thanet 
South  leads  readers  to  ask 
an  important  question: 
where  is  Jonathan  Aitken? 
We  have  no  evidence  of 
lightings  since  his  stroll 
towards  College  Green  on 
July  16.  Anyone  who  can 
help  should  contact  the 
Diary.  Pots  of  single  cream 
(or,  if  you’re  lucky,  bottles 
of  champagne)  for  positive 

sightings.  ; 


CONGRATULATIONS 

to  Mary  Esposito, 
who  has  won  an  im- 
portant competition  in  the 
United  States.  Mary,  from 
Georgia,  has  scooped  the 
$1,000  prize  in  the  contest  to 

find  the  house  with  the 
worst  cockroach  problem: 
her  winning  flat  plays  host 

to  75,000,  who  live  In  the 
fridge,  oven,  wallpaper, 
video  recorder,  bath  taps 

and  dishwasher,  according 
to  FHM  magazine.  “While  I 
cook,  roaches  foil  Cramthe 
ceiling  fon  into  my  food,” 
she  reveals.  So  if  she  offers 

to  cook  you  dinner,  don’t 

egg  her  on. 


Democratic  power 
of  televised  debate 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


TRUE  or  false:  televi- 
sion trivialises  politics 
and  the  leaders  .of 
Northern  Ireland  can 
teach  the  rest  of  us  nothing 
Not  too  rnunh  disagreement 
there;  both  notions  are  now 
standard  pieces  of  conven- 
tional wisdom.  We  hear  daily 
lamentations  about  dumbing 
down  and  soundbite  culture, 
white  the  depiction  of  Ulster’s 
politicians  as  tribal  warlords, 
blinded  by  blood  and  mem- 
ory, has  become  a common- 
place. And  yet  last  night  both 
cliches  were  set  to  take  a thor- 
ough knock. 

Two  men  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  at  each  other's 
throats  agreed  to  sit  in  a tele- 
vision studio  and  talk.  The  Ul- 
ster Unionist  MP  Ken  Magin- 
nls  and  Sinn  Fein's  Martin 
McGuinness  accepted  a News- 
night  invitation  to  hold  a TV 
summit,  doing  In  front  of  the 
cameras  what  they  have 


never  done  behind  closed 
doors.' 

This  Is  a big  deal,  and  not 
just  for  Northern  Ireland.  Of 
course,  there  win  be  forensic 
scrutiny  of  what  was  said,  as 
all  sides  try  to  assess  the  im- 
plications for  the  peace  pro- 
cess. But  the  real  significance 
of  Magtozds  v McGuinness  Is 
not  what  it  wffl  do  for  North- 
ern Ireland,  but  what  it  might 
do  for  the  rest  of  us.  We  have 
long  accepted  a pessimistic 
view  of  television's  central 
role  in  public  life.  We  regret 
that  politicians  are  now 
obliged  to  make  policy  in  TV 
studios  or  put  photo-ops 
above  substance-  m interna- 
tional affairs,  there  Is  much 
tut-tutting  for  those  world 
leaders  who  conduct  diplo- 
macy via  CNN.  According  to 
this  logic,  the  complexities  of 
a conflict  like  Ulster's  cannot 
possibly  be  aired  in  a TV 
show  — for  television  triviat 
ises  all  before  it 

The  catch-all  phrase  for  the 
phenomenon  is  Americanisa- 
tion, often  thft  most  cutting 
charge  any  British  pol  can 
level  at  a rival.  And  yet  the 
experience  of  the  US  suggests 
TV  can  be  the  ideal  medium 
for  robust  democratic  discus- 
flan.  Take  that  fixture  of 
nearly  every  campaign  since 
I960,  the  televised  presiden- 
tial debate.  Condemned  as 


mere  beauty  contests  by  tra- 
ditionalists, these  encounters 
have.  In  fact,  proved  a 
remarkably  effective  electoral 
device,  filtering  out  the  weak 
candidates  and  keeping  the 


Strong. 

In  the  first,  Richard  Nixon 
blamed  his  “defeat"  by  John 
F Kennedy  on  harsh  TV  light- 
ing which  unfairly  empha- 
sised his  five  o'clock  shadow 
(radio  listeners  gave  a points 
victory  to  Nixon).  He  blamed 
television  for  making  him 
look  shifty  and  a crook  — 
which,  it  turned  out,  be  was. 
The  camera  did  not  lie,  but 
gave  a prescient  glimpse  of 
the  truth. 

In  1988,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate Michael  Dukakis  was 
asked  how  he  would  react  if 
his  wife  Kitty  was  multiply 
raped  and  murdered  in  front 
of  him  — would  he  still  op- 
pose the  death  penalty,  even 
then?  It  was  an  outrageous 
question,  which  should  have 
been  crushed  by  the  candi- 
date. Instead  a stony-faced 
Dukakis  answered  in  a robo- 
tic monotone,  reeling  off  bis 
standard  line  on  pun- 

ishment. Americans  saw  a 

raid  almost  inhuman  ttw»ti| 

and  they  rejected  him.  Later 
it  emerged  that  Michael  Du- 
kakis was  indeed  an  introvert 
and  a depressive,  utterly  un- 
suited to  the  fotherofthe- 


nation  duties  of  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  camera  was  equally 
merciless  toward  the  man 
who  won  that  contest,  George 
Bush.  During  bis  1992  debate 
with  Bill  Clinton,  the  presi- 
dent was  caught  stealing  a 
glance  at  his  watch..  The 
image  conveyed  what  was 
perfectly  true:  Bush  had  be- 
come disengaged  with  the 
day-to-day  task  of  domestic 
leadership,  and  was  even  a lit- 
tle bored  by  it 

Television  has  a knaek  for 
peering  into  places  the  naked 
eye  can  miss.  Routinely 
charged  with  distortion,  the 
camera  more  often  serves  to 
strip  politicians  of  their  pro- 
tective hide.  In  the  dosing 
hours  of  the  1987  campaign, 
Margaret  Thatcher  told  David 
Dimbleby  of  her  contempt  for 


These  encounters 
have  proved 
remarkably  . 
effective,  tittering 
out  the  weak 
candidates 


those  who  “drool  and  drivel" 
that  they  care.  In  all  her 
Question  Time  appearances 
at  the  despatch  box.  she  had 
never  exposed  this  cruel 
streak  so  ostentatiously.  But 
even  she  could  not  escape  the 
heady  eye  of  television. 

Televised  debate  offers 
something  else,  too.  It  forces 
politicians  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  principle,  not  pro- 
cess. When  Ken  Maginnis  last 
debated  Sinn  Fein  he!  freed 
Gerry  Adams  on  CNN’s  Larry 
King  Live.  Vfag,  a kind  of 
American  Jimmy  Young,  was 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  a 

‘Drugs  war9  is  no 
answer  to  the 
drugs  problem 


not  able  to  moderate,  nor  was 
even  Interested  in,  a. 
quium  on  the  finer  points  of 

— - - ITU 


their  communities  couldn^t 
get  along.  It  may  have  sound- 
ed cretinous,  but  Stag's. lay- 
man's inquiry  forced  both  Ad- 

am«  htm!  Mhgtnnis  back  to 
first  principles  — arguing 
about  the  bundle  of  emotion, 
history  and  grievance 
separated  them.  Before 
Newsnight  rematch  yester- 
day, presenter  Gavin  Ester 
was  drafting  questions  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect; including  a request  that 
both  Maginnis  and  McGuin- 
ness imagine  them  selves  in 
the  shoes  of  the  other  commu- 
nity. Live  television  can  play 
this  gamp  better  than  any 
other  medium,  dragging  poli- 
ticians away  from  the  easy 
hideouts  of  “frameworks" 
“phases"  and  ’‘structures 
anri  closer  toward  the  hard 
talk  of  peace  and  war. 

StiEL  TV  should  not  have 
argue  its  case  so  hard.  Televi- 
sion is  the  obvious  medium  of 

a democracy  — if  only  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  its  audi- 
ence. US  political  candidates 
believe  that  if  they  want  to 
work  for  the  American 
people,  they  should  submit  to 
a job  interview  with  their  em- 
ployer — conducted  via  tele- 
vision. For  Britain,  that 
unhang  two  filings.  First,  min- 
isters of  the  new  Government 
whfwiid  come  on  when  asked. 
(BBC  producers  complain 
that  Labour  MPs  are  cur- 
rently ducking  debates 
against  members  of  their  own 
party.)  Second,  at  the  next 
general  election  we  must 
have  a flail,  90-minute  debate 
between  tbe  party  leaders.  IT 
it’s  good  enough  for  the 
Americans,  and  for  the  North- 
ern Irish,  it  should  be 
good  enough  for  us. 


Dorothy  Rowe  argues  that  our  adversarial  politics  produces  a culture  of  deceit, 
leading  to  insensitivity,  paranoia  or  real  persecution  - and  Gordon  McMaster’s  suicide 

The  chamber  of  liars 


THE  reactions  of 
Lord  Dixon  and 
Tommy  Graham 
MP  to  tbe  suicide  of 
Gordon  McMaster 
show  that  his  death  was  not  a 
product  of  a disordered  mind 
which  had  created  the  delu- 
sions that  he  was  persecuted 
and  rejected.  The  persecution 
and  rejection  which  Gordon 
McMaster  experienced  were 
certainly  real,  and  .spore 
revealed  in  the  particqlaj' 
Insensitive  way  the  jtwo 
Labour  politicians  referred  to 
the  late  MP  in  their  inter- 
views with  the  media  yester- 
day. If  that  was  how  they 
spoke  in  public,  what  were 
they  saying  in  private? 

h ttik  hwwmll  IvILy  pmtirav 

lar  to  this  pair  of  politicians, 
or  Is  it  somehow  part  of  the 
whole  political  scene?  Is  there 
any  link  between  such  insen- 
sitivity and  the  allegations  of 
corruption  in  Scottish  Labour 
politics? 

Persecution  and  rejection, 
whether  real  or  Imagined;  can 
create  for  any  individual  the 
greatest  threat  to  survival 
any  person  can  free.  The 
greatest  threat  is  not  the 
threat  of  death.  We  can  come 
to  some  kind  of  accomnuxia- 


tion  with  the  idea  of  death  if 
we  can  he  sure  that  some 
important  part  of  us  will  con- 
tinue on.  It  might  he  our  soul 
or  spirit,  or  our  work,  or  our 
children,  or  just  the  knowl- 
edge that  friends  win  remem- 
ber us.  The  greatest  threat  Is 
when  our  self  is  threatened 
with  annihilation.  We  Shall 
vanish  like  a raindrop  in  a 
Hood. 

Rejection  and  persecution 
threaten  to  annihilate  our 
self.  Faced  with  this  a person 
can  decide  to  preserve  the  self 
by  letting  tire  body  die.  In 
committing  suicide,  the  per- 
son is  saying:  “If  I cannot  live 
as  me  I shall  die  as  me." 

Persecution,  and  rejection 
are  not  the  only  things  which 
can  threaten  our  sense  of  self 
We  can  undermine  our  own 
sense  of  self  simply  by  lying 
to  ourselves-  Physiologically 
constructed  as  we  are,  we  can 
never  be  entirely  sure  of  what 
Is  happening  around  us.  All 
we  can  ever  know  cf  tire 
world  around  us  are  guesses, 
hypotheses-  We  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain  only  of  what  we 
think  and  feel  It  is  our  own 
truth  about  ourselves  that 
makes  our  sense  of  self  se- 1 


cure.  Truth  isn’t  just  a virtue. 
It's  a necessity. 

In  the  adversarial  politics 
which  prevail  In  the  UK,  lying 
becomes  necessary  for  politi- 
cal survival.  Politicians  are 
required  by  their  party  to 
reftrte  truths  and  support  lies. 
This  leaves  them  with  two 
choices.  Huey  can  lie  and 
know  they  are  lying,  or  they 
can  lie  to  themselves  and  tell 
themselves  they  are  truthftd. 
Both  activities  are  highly 
damaging.  What  damagp  is 
done  from  lying  and  knowing 
you  are  lying  depends  on 
whether  you  are  concerned 
with  being  good.  A good  per- 
son forced  to  lie  suffers  the 
guilt  and  self-hatred  which 
can  lead  to  depression  and 
suicide.  A person  who  is  un- 
troubled by  the  necessity  of 
being  good  can  lie  quite  cheer- 
fhUy.  Of  coarse,  cbeerftil  lying 
is  essential  for  all  forms  of 
corruption.  However,  the 
problem  for  the  congenital  liar 
is  that  he  becomes  certain  that 
everyone  else,  like  him,  is  a 


In  committing 
suicide  a person 
is  saying, 

‘If  I cannot  live 
as  me  I shall 
die  as  me* 


liar.  My  impression  is  that 
paranoia  is  more  rife  among 
politicians  than  is  depression. 

Those  people  who  lie  and 
tell  themselves  that  they  are 
being  truthful  undermine 
their  sense  of  self  to  the  point 
that  they  become  unreal  to 
themselves.  They  act  a role: 
they  cannot  be  themselves. 
They  lose  their  ability  to 
think  dearly,  and  worse,  they 
lose  their  sensitivity  to  other 
people.  When  I was  conduct- 
ing the  research  for  my  new 
book  The  Real  Meaning  of 
Money,  I talked  to  Eddie  Bell. 

riiwinrum  of  HarperCol- 
11ns,  about  the  politicians  he 
knew  so  weEL  He  spoke  of 
their  lack  of  real  sensitivity 
and  said:  “You  could  hit  them 
with  a shovel  and  they'd  still 
keep  walking  and  talking-’’ 


Greenpeace  suffers  in  the  silly  season 

Oliver  Ticketl  defends  the  pressure  group’s  high-profile  antics  west  of  Shetland 


NO  SOONER  has  Green- 
peace recovered  from 
its  Tirte^alrMlaHwh  of 
the  amount  of  toxic  waste 
aboard  the  Brent  Spar  Ml 
platform  two  yesrr  ago, 
than  It  is  attracting  fresh 
criticism  for  its  attempts  to 
block  the  exploitation  of  oil 
fields  In  the  deep  Mas  west 
of  Shetland.  >* 
According  to  yesterday’s 
Financial  Times,  for  exam- 
ple. Greenpeace’s  latest 
high-profile  action  looks 
“Billy”,  Its  claims  are 
“dotty”.  Its  causelS  •qntel- 
lecnuJUy  risible”,  -.and  fee 
sooner  its  protesting,  let  the 
oil  companies  “geton  with 
valuable  work  in  the  deep 
ocean”  and  “splatkrln  shal- 
lower waters  for  rest  of 


the  sdUy  season",  the  better. 

It  is  too  had  for  Green- 
peace that  BP  and  other  oil 
companies  are  not  blowing 
up  whales  or  slaughtering 
baby  seals-  Fish,  mud- 
dwelling  Invertebrates  and 
other  denizens  of  the  deep 
may  he  of  immense  biologi- 
cal importance,  hut  they 
meet  with  little  resonance 
in  the  heart -strings  of  the 
great  British  public.  This 
lack  of  emotional  polling 
power,  however,  should  not 
he  conftased  with,  intellec- 
tual failure. . 

For  the  regulatory  regime 
enjoyed  by  oU  companies  In 
UK  waters  is  astonishingly 
lax  by  European  and  DS 
standards.  Formal  environ- 
mental assessments  for  oil 


exploration  and  develop 
ment  have  never  taken 
place  in  the  UK,  for  exam- 
pie,  contrary  to  European 
law.  Seismic  explosions  are 
permitted  within  cetacean 
migration  routes  and  breed- 
ing waters.  Thousands  of 
tonnes  of  spoil,  polluted 
with  toxic  lubricants,  are 
routinely  left  Uttering  the 
ocean  floor  around  drilling 

What  is  “dotty"  is  not 
Greenpeace’s  concern 
about  such  matters,  hut  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  it 
has  to  go  to  generate  public 
debate  about  them.  It  was 
precisely  the  lack  of  media 
interest  about  the  indus- 
trial pollution  of  the  North 
East  Atlantic  that  per- 


suaded Greenpeace  to  oc- 
cupy Brent  Spar  in  an 
action  originally  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  to  a 
key  meeting  of  North  Sea 

From  Greenpeace’s  point 
of  view,  the  action  was  not 
a complete  success.  Yes,  it 
succeeded  in  alerting  mil- 
lions of  people  to  a serious 
environmental  problem 
they  had  never  previously 
known  oL  and  led  to  a Euro- 
pean moratorium  on  the 
dumping  of  disused  oil  in- 
stallations. But  it  missed  its 
intended  target  and  Shell, 
after  its  imtfoi  failure  to 
seize  the  PR  initiative, 
adroitly  used  Greenpeace’s 
miscalculation  to  cast 
doubt  on  its  entire  case. 


Dr  Dorothy  Rows  Is  a 
psychologist  and  writer 


Similar  problems  are 
emerging  once  again.  How 
is  it  to  drew  attention  to 
matters  it  considers  impor- 
tant, if  not  by  high-profile 
direct  action?  (If  you  know 
a better  way,  tell  Lord  Mel- 
chett)  And  how  is  it  to 
counter  the  new,  sophisti- 
cated corporate  PR  ap- 
proach, which  is  to  let  such 
protests  ride  until,  sooner 
or  later,  they  foil  into  a hole 
of  their  own  making,  before 
going  on  a fierce  if  veiled 
attack? 

But  Greenpeace’s  deeper 
problem  is  that  it  has  come 
of  age  as  an  environmental 
pressure  group.  No  longer 
led  by  lucrative  but  essen- 
tially unimportant  cam- 
paigns such  as  entfoig  the 
slaughter  of  baby  seals  in 
Canada,  it  has  shifted  to 
bigger,  more  complicated 
campaigns  about  things 
that  really  matter. 


Oliver  Tickell  is  an 
environmental  Journalist 


Isabel  Hilton 


IT  SEEMS  from  the  Gov- 
ernment’s reaction  to  the 
Labour  MP  Brian  Iddon’s 
call  for  a debate  on  drugs  that 
this  administration  is  deter- 
mined to  learn  nothing  from 
anyone’s  experience.  Down- 
ing Street  remains  "strongly 
opposed”  to  any  liberalisa- 
tion. Quite  so.  Appoint  a Drug 
Czar,  hold  a press  conference, 
set  targets  for  customs  sei- 
zures and  post  tbe  pathetic 
results  at  Waterloo's  Eurostar 
terminal  like  some  monthly 
performance  display  for  a 
team  of  travelling  waipjwnan; 
above  all,  talk  loudly  about 
file  “war  against  drugs”  and 
your  determination  to  win  it. 

That,  it  appears,  is  tbe  way 
to  deal  with  drugs.  No  matter 
that,  since  the  war  against 
drugs  was  first  declared,  in 
1989,  by  the  United  States, 
worldwide  drug  production 
has  more  than  doubled,  and 
that  the  multinational  corpo- 
rations that  produce  and  mar, 
ket  drugs  have  built,  as  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  officials 
admit,  financial,  transporta- 
tion, intelligence  and  commu- 
nications empires  superior  to 
those  of  many  small  nations. 
Why  should  they  not  have? 
Their  income  is,  after  all, 
greater  than  many  small 
nations  and  certainly  greater 
than  any  law-enforcement 
agency  charged  with  the  for- 
lorn task  of  trying  to  wage  the 
war  that  the  politicians  like 
to  declare.  Consider  some  fig- 
ures: the  amount  of  land 
under  opium  cultivation  now 
is  more  than  10  times  greater 
than  five  years  ago;  the 
amount  of  opium  on  the 
world  market  has  quintupled; 
and  the  amount  of  cocaine  for 
sale  globally  is  up  by  a factor 
of  four. 

If  we  are  to  suffer  the  indig- 
nity of  being  governed  by  pol- 
iticians In  thrall  to  spurious 
commercial  management 
techniques,  perhaps  they 
could  take  on  board  that  any 
commercial  organisation  that 
turned  in  such  dismal  results 
would  either  sack  the  board 
of  directors  and  change  its 
policy  or  go  bankrupt 
in  the  US,  the  results  show 
that  relying  on  repression  and 
military  metaphors  is  simply 
Ineffective.  It  might  perhaps 
be  made  to  work  if  it  were 
pursued  to  a point  where  civil 
liberties  disappear.  I am  not 
talking  about  the  liberty  to 
consume  illegal  substances, 
but  the  liberty  to  receive  mall 
and  talk  on  the  telephone 
without  interference;  to  go 
about  care's  legitimate  busi- 
ness without  being  stopped 
and  searched  or  subjected  to 
random  drugs  testing.  They 
may  wring  their  bands  over 


drugs,  hut  most  law-abiding 
citizens  are  quite  property  un- 
willing to  hand  over  such  pow- 
ers to  the  authorities. 

Nor  do  the  authorities  seri- 
ously expect  them  to.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a figure  like  the 
Drugs  Czar  is  strictly  a 
public-relations  exercise.  The 
alternative  to  empty  rhetoric 
is  a rational  drugs  policy;  and 
Western  politicians,  with  the 
honourable  exceptions  of 
people  like  Clare  Short  and 
now  Brian  Iddon,  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  say  so. 

Dillon  Hull’s  death  was  a 
terrible  event,  but  he  did  not 
die  because  his  mother  was  a 
heroin  addict.  That  unhappy 
condition,  apparently,  was 
something  the  family  and  the 
social  services  could  live 
with.  He  was  not  a victim  of 
the  drug  but  of  the  real  “drug 
ware”  — the  turf  wars  over 
traffic  and  money  in  a trade 
that  is,  itself,  a criminal  con- 
spiracy. Unpleasant  and  un- 
desirable though  drug  addic- 
tion Is  fbr  the  addict  and  his 
or  her  family,  it  poses,  in 
Itself;  little  risk  to  the  wider 
society.  Far  more  people  are 
killed  worldwide  by  the  vio- 
lence that  is  associated  with 
the  trade  than  die  from  the 
consumption  of  the  product 
Equally,  there  is  a close  con- 
nection between  drug  con- 
sumption and  crime  — but  it 
is  the  relatively  straight- 
forward one  that  drug  users 
often  steal  to  finance  their 
habit 

Rich  heroin  users  do  not 
turn  to  burglary  any  more 
than  Wall  Street  traders 
hooked  on  cocaine  take  to 
mugging  people  in  Central 
Park.  It  is  not  the  consump- 
tion of  the  drug  but  the  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  to  traffic  in 
the  drug  that  subverts  entire 
governments  and  reduces 
quite  large  nations  to  a condi- 
tion of  terror  as  has  hap- 
pened, respectively,  to  Colom- 
bia and  Mexico. 

IS  IT  really  conceivable 
that  funds  that  influ- 
ence governing  classes  in 
faraway  countries  are  not 
being  applied  In  Britain  or 
the  US  to  equal  effect?  It's 
hardly  necessary  to  buy  a 
government  if  all  you  want  to 
do  is  market  an  illegal 
product  to  a willing  public. 
AIL  you  have  to  so  is  subvert 
some  of  tbe  legal  machinery 
and  take  a certain  percentage 
of  seizures  as  a rather  modest 
rate  of  business  tax  and  you 
are  set  to  make  a fortune. 

The  lessons  are  obvious: 
the  life  blood  of  these  crimi- 
nal conspiracies  is  money. 
They  can  be  deprived  of  that 
if  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  drugs  is  made 
legal.  Why  not  establish  a 
state  monopoly,  tax  the  sales 
and,  with  the  revenue,  ftmd 
properly  run  rehabilitation 
programmes?  The  amount  of 
time  and  money  saved  by  the 
fotile  attempts  at  enforce- 
ment would  he  prodigious. 
The  level  of  humbug  in  the 
political  rhetoric  would  drop 
dramatically  and,  as  a modest 
but  not  unimportant  bonus, 
so  might  the  burglary  rate. 


This  evening,  BBC's  Hnwaro— d wiR  highlight  the  stray  dog 
problem  in  India.  Please  watch  it  If  yoo  can. 

A minute  after  the  photo  above  was  taken,  the  dog  was 
beaten,  soaked  with  water  and  electrocuted. 

Her  crime?  To  be  bora  fin  Asia  where  dealing  with  the  world’s 
biggest  stray  dog  problem  is  a cruel  affete 

Sometimes,  the  power  supply  b not  strong  enough  to  WB 
dogs  ike  tHs.  So  some  are  buried  afiv*. 

The  World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  Is  working 
with  local  authorities  mid  animal  welfare  groups  to  convince 
them  to  neuter1  net  klH.  Wb’re  helping  by  supporting  shelters 
and  supplying  vftai  veterinary  equipment. 

£10  is  OB  it  Mies  to  hnmanely  Banter  and  care  for  one 
dog.  You  can  help  us  save  dogs  Wee  this  and  other  innocent 
animals.  Please  send  what  you  can  now.  Thank  yoo. 
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Tom  Eckersley 
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Tom  Eckersley.  In  his  studio,  right,  and  Ids  dear  and 
direct  posters  for  Shell,  above  and  Gillette  razors  below 


w 
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Good  mornings  begin  with  Gillette 


tS  Jl 


Direct  design  for  everyman 


TOM  Eckersley,  who 
has  died  aged  82, 
was  exactly  like  his 
design  work:  aff- 
able. unpretentious 
and  straightforward. 

Eckersley  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor, following  the  recent 
deaths  of  Wans  Schleeer  Hen- 
rlon  and  Abram  Games,  of  the 
leading  British  poster  design- 
ers who  established  them- 
selves before  the  second 
world  war.  Prom  the  outset  of 
his  career,  Eckersley’s 
graphic  language  was  that  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  or  at 
least  the  man  on  the  Qapham 
omnibus.  By  Bus  to  the  Pic- 
tures Tonight  was  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  successful 
posters,  designed  with  his 
partner  Eric  Lumbers.  The 
image  fuses  the  silhouetted 


head  and  shoulders  of  a figure 
in  the  audience  with  trim  star 
features  in  a 

rectangle,  it  showed  contem- 
porary influences,  of  the 
French  art  deco  affichistes, 
without  ever  straining  after 
impressiveness. 

Bom  in  Lancashire,  Tom 
Eckersley  trained  at  Salford 
School  of  Art  and  set  up  a 
London  practice  with  fellow 
student  Lombers  In  1934. 
They  soon  got  important  com- 
; missions,  from  London  Trans-  j 
1 port;  the  most  enterprising 
advertising  agency,  Craw- 
fords; and  from  Colonel  Bed- 
dington  at  SheU-Mex,  who 
employed  not  only  commer- 
cial artists  but  also  many 
young  painters  — Duncan 
Grant  and  Ben  Nicholson 
among  them.  Not  obviously 


Sir  Tom  Normanton 


View  from 
the  far  right 


SIR  Tom  Normanton, 
who  has  died  aged  SO, 
was  the  Conservative 
MP  for  Chaadle  (1970- 
87)  and  the  MEP  for  Cheshire 
East  (197309),  leading  to  his 
boast:  “Most  MPs  have  a 
single-barrelled  gun;  I have 
two.'”.  When  be  fought  off  three 
young  muggers  in  1986,  he 
said:  “I  saved  the  Government 
two  by-elections”. 

He  was  a tall,  erect  figure 
who  demanded  attention  for 
his  views,  whether  the  flogging 
of  handicapped  children  or 
European  integration.  My 
sharpest  recollection  oTTom  is 
when,  after  repeated  com- 
plaints to  Brian  Redhead,  then 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Eve- 
ning News,  that  his  work  in 
Europe  was  not  being  covered 
adequately,  I was  detailed  to 
accompany  him.  We  met  at 
Heathrow  and  spent  two  hours 
together  on  the  apron  and  in 
tbe  air  to  Strasbourg,  where  be 
promptly  dumped  me.  I later 
learned  that  he  had  belatedly 
realised  that  he  was  scheduled 
to  give  paid  lectures.  In  his 
gwJiant  German,  to  business- 
men, which  might  not  provide 
the  copy  be  desired. 

As  the  son  of  Tfcra  Orxnerod 
Normanton,  bead  of  Brooks  ide 

Mills,  he  was  expected  to 
spend  school  holidays  in  Ger- 
many learning  the  language, 
because  tbe  fiunily  firm  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers  depended 1 
heavily  an  German  dyes.  He 
enthused  about  his  trips  there, 


Jackdaw 


site  shawls.  It  is  an  Indian 
tradition  to  give  one  to  the 
bride  as  a wedding  present 
It's  a wrap,  in  Harper’s 
Bazaar. 


Global  ear 


Shah-what? 


CONSIDERED  by  some  (in- 
cluding US  Customs)  to  be 
contraband  and  by  others  to 
be  the  latest  high-luxe  acces- 
sory, shah-tush  (pronounced 
shaw-toosh)  is  a sumptuous 
cashmere-like  fibre  that's 
making  its  rounds  as  an  over- 
sized shawl  draped  on  the 

arms  of  princesses,  socialites 
and  the  like. 

What  makes  it  so  special? 
Tbe  febrlc  comes  from  the 
rfrin  hair  of  Tibetan  antelope, 
a protected  species  found  in 
China,  which  are  killed  in  tbe 
shearing  process  (hence  the 
frown  ofUS  Customs  agents). 
The  hair  is  then  sent  to  India, 
where  it  is  woven  into  exqui- 


IT  is  hot  beyond  belief,  the 
traffic  is  terrible  beyond  be- 
lief and  you  can't  escape  the 
feeling  that  this  is  the  future 
for  western  cities,  too. 

Jakarta,  and  by  extension, 
Indonesia,  is  a good  example 
of  what  anthropologist 
Janet  Abu-Lughod  called 
“two-way  objectification". 
She  was  discussing  Mo- 
rocco. but  what  she  says 
holds  good  here.  The  tour- 
ists, she  wrote,  love  the  Cas- 
bah  with  the  rugs  and  hoo- 
kahs, while  the  Moroccans 
go  to  the  market  half  a mil* 
down  the  road,  which  is 
piled  high  with  Sony  Walk, 
maxis  and  posters  of  Ma- 
donna (and  Indian  film  stars 
like  Amitabb  Bachcban). 

Generally  speaking,  west- 1 


enters  perceive  “authentic- 
ity” to  be  always  somewhere 
else.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
interested  in,  say.  Cuban 
Heavy  Metal  or  Indonesian 


avant-garde,  Eckersley 
Lombers  (as  they  signed  their 
posters)  introduced  tech- 
niques from  Europe.  They 
matched  tbe  skins  of  their 
French  colleagues  in  Scien- 
tists Prefer  Shell : the  poster’s 
crust  of  earth,  produced  after 
the  manner  of  Max  Ernst,  and 
its  Miro-like  soft-edged  Cloud 
disguised  the  overall  geomet- 
rical construction.  Such  con- 
trasts of  line  and  curve,  dark 
and  light,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, stayed  with  Eckersley. 

Much  of  the  war  he  spent  in 
the  RAF,  first  as  a cartogra- 
pher. Short  trips  to  an  impro- 
vised studio,  and  a later  post- 
ing to  the  RAP's  publicity 
unit,  allowed  him  to  continue 
his  practice  with  Lombers: 
posters  for  officers’  uniforms 
from  Austin  Reed;  for  the 


> Ministry  of  Food  (Don’t  For- 
1 get  — Green  Vegetables  Keep 
You  Fit,  amusingly  presented 
I as  an  elephant  with  a lettuce); 
1 and  for  the  Post  Office. 

Eckersley’s  post-war  com- 
mercial work  was  marked  by 
a gentle  humour,  best  remem- 
bered in  the  slogans  Good 
Mornings  Begin  with  Gillette 
(clean-shaven  smiling  goat 
greeting  bewhiskered  billy- 
goat),  BEA.  publicity  illustra- 
tions for  RT.vr,  Haling  Studios 
(Whisky  Galore),  and  more  for 
the  GPO:  Please  Pack  Parcels 
Very  Carefully  — a china  cat, 
half-assembled  from  frag- 
ments, steps  tearfully  from 
wrapping. 

The  series  of  small  posters 
for  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  con- 
tinued the  spirit  of  public  ser- 


vice graphics  that  had  been 
an  essential  "**»»»"  for  war- 
time information  and  exhor- 
tation. leading  designers  res- 
ponded with  remarkable 
images,  Eckersley  as  effec- 
tively as  any.  Among  many 
brilliant  Rospa  posters.  Hand- 
traps  is  his  most  powerful 
and  economical. 

Until  the  war,  Eckersley 
taught  at  the  Westminster 
School  of  Art  Then,  in  1957. 
he  took  charge  of  the  design 
department  at  the  London 
School  of  Printing  and 
Graphic  Arts.  Staffed  by  prac- 
tising designers  of  wide  age 
and  background,  from  begin- 
ners not  long  out  of  art 
school,  like  myself;  to  tbe  ex- 
perienced. some  of  thpm  emi- 
gres, veterans  of  the  Bauhaus 
and  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 


Over  the  development  of  this 
department  Tom  presided, 
♦an,  moustached,  in  country 
tweeds  typical  then  of  the  suc- 
cessful designer. 

His  authority  derived  from 
a reputation  which  he  wore 
with  diffidence  hut  which  at- 
tracted both  staff  and  stu- 
dents. As  art  and  design  edu- 
cation — before  tbe  1960s 
untouched  by  national  scru- 
tiny — was  subjected  to  gov- 
ernment enquiry,  Tom  him- 
self became  part  of  the 
inspectors  and  the  inspected 
of  the  National  Council  for 
Academic  Awards.  He  was 
less  at  home  than  In  his  own 
department,  typically  anking? 
“What  Is  all  this  fhss  about 
intellectual  rigour?”. 

Among  his  honours  were 
an  QBE  In  1948.  and  in  1963 he 


was  appointed  a Royal  De- 
signer for  Industry.  In  1966, 
he  married  the  painter  Mary 
KesselL  In  1976  he  took  early 
retirement  from  tbe  college, 
and  devoted  hftnseif  to  design 
work,  meetly  posters  using 
flat  colour,  notably  for  tbe 
World  Wild  Life  Fund.  Eck- 
ersley posters  are  now  to  be 
found  on  interior  walls, 
framed  as  decorations.  Over 
the  years  they  have  been  col- 
lected by  museums;  and  in 
exhibitions  around  the  world 
they  continue  to  stand  out  for 
their  directness  and  inven- 
tive humour. 


Richard  HoUia 


Thomas  Eckersley.  graphic  art- 
ist. bom  September  30,  1914; 
died  London,  August  4, 1997 


changing  his  mind  only  in 
1937,  when  (Hi  the  platform  at  a 
Nazi  Tooth  rally,  he  heard  Hit- 
ler bitterly  attack  Britain.  *TF 
he  had  given  toe  word,  they 
would  have  tom  me  apart . .” 

He  returned  to  Manchester, 
joined  the  Territorial  Army, 
and  entered  the  family  firm. 
Bom  in  Rochdale,  be  had 
attended  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School  and  Manchester 
University,  where  he  was 
rhaimuiH  of  the  Conservative 
Association. 

Commissioned  when  war 
broke  out,  he  sailed  to  France 
with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  Wounded  in  1940,  he 
was  switched  to  military  intel- 
ligence because  of  his  language 
talents.  He  served  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  HQ.  and  an 
the  staff  of  General  Montgom- 
ery’s 21st  Army  Group.  He  was 
mentioned  to  despatches. 

The  early  postwar  years 
were  spent  recovering  from 
the  wartime  damage  to  family 
fortunes  and  restoring  Tory 
fortunes  after  the  Labour  del- 
uge of  1945.  In  politics,  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to  be  elected  to 
Rochdale  council  in  1950.  He 
also  tried  nns»wy«fiiHy  to 
win  his  borne  town’s  parlia- 
mentary seat  in  1959  and  1964. 
It  was  not  until  1970  that  he 
was  able  to  win  marginal 
C beadle  from  the  late  Dr 
Michael  (later  Lord)  Winstao- 
ley,  its  Liberal  incumbent 

Id  the  Commons,  his  great- 
est achievement  came  early. 


William  Mutimer 


My  friend,  the  enemy 


Tom  Normanton . . . commitment  to  European  Parliament 


the  Trade  Descriptions  Act  of 
1973,  which  forced  manufactur- 
ers to  describe  their  products 
accurately.  He  was  also  an 
early  protester  against  the 
transport  of  live  animals  for 
slaughter  in  Europe. 

He  was  very  much  a right- 
winger. demanding  the  “de- 
mocratisation”  of  trade 
unions,  and  a ban  on  the  Sirov 
Ballet  He  wanted  to  boycott 
the  Moscow  Olympics  but 
allow  rugby  players  to  be  free 
to  play  in  "Apartheid”  South 
Africa.  He  opposed  food  aid  for 
Ethiopia  while  it  had  a Marx- 
ist regime.  He  enthused  about 
the  bombing  of  Libya  firm 
British  bases.  He  advocated 
the  restoration,  of  hanging  and 
birching.  He  shocked  even 
rightwing  friends  when  be 
Mocked  a bin  to  ban  beating  of 
handicapped  children  in 
schools-  T see  no  reason  why 
any  special  legal  protection 
should  be  given  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.” 

His  enthusiasm  for  Europe 
was  such  that  when  be  was 
appointed  to  the  European  As- 
sembly in  1973.  local  Liberals 
complained  that  be  was  ne- 
glecting his  constituency.  He 


resisted  party  pressure  to 
choose  between  Westminster 
and  Brussels  and  was  elected 
to  the  European  Parliament 
for  Cheshire  East  in  1979.  After 
1984,  he  was  the  last  Tory  to 
hold  this  dual  mandate.  He 
was  knighted  in  1967,  on  his 

retirement  from  Cbmdte. 

He  pressed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  D-Day  Normandy 
Landings,  which  he  had  helped 
plan,  on  Ike’s  staff.  In  1962,  he 
discovered  that  only  VE  Day 
celebrations  were  planned.  “I 
exploded  with  wrath.  I was 
damned  if  1 was  going  to  let 
1944  go  into  history  without 
something  being  done.  I 
phoned  John  Major,  wham  I 
knew  well,  and  be  asked  me  to 
submit  a proposal.  As  a result 
he  instructed  tbe  Ministry  of 
Defence  to  reverse  their  origi- 
nal decision,  to  celebrate  only 
VE  Day." 

Sir  Tom  leaves  his  wife,  An- 
nabel whom  he  married  in 
1912,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


« A JTILLIAM  MUTIMER, 
who  has  died  aged  78, 
■ ■ overcame  wartime 
injuries  to  become  a stalwart 
member  of  his  local  Surbiton 
Labour  party  and  councillor. 

Bom  in  Surbiton,  one  of 
four  children,  Mutimer  joined 
the  Merchant  Navy  in  the 
mid-l930s  and  was  a young 
navigation  officer  on  a cargo 
ship.  Near  the  coast  of  Can- 
ada in  1940,  the  vessel  was 
attacked  not  by  U-boats  (the 
common  fate  of  merchant  sea- 
men In  world  war  two)  but  by 
the  formidable  battle  cruisers 
Schamhorst  and  Gniesenau. 
In  the  action,  BID  lost  his 
right  arm  and  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Although  he  bad  a bard 
time  at  first  when  he  reached 
the  mainland  of  Europe  he 


was  a prisoner  of  war  in  hos- 
pitals and  was  treated  with 
remarkable  humanity  which 
he  recorded  in  his  account  of 
those  years.  The  Enemy,  a 
Friend  as  well  as  Foe.  He  was 
fortunate  to  be  repatriated  via 
Sweden  in  1943,  as  one  of  the 
first  exchanges  of  war 
wounded  and  disabled  PoWs. 

In  this  country,  he  was 
active  in  the  British  Legion 
and  later  in  the  Labour  Party. 
He  worked  for  the  British  Le- 
gion poppy  factory  at  Rich- 
mond, first  on  their  technical 
staff  and  later  as  personnel 
manager,  and  was  awarded 
an  MBE  for  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  with  the  Legion. 

In  other  local  activities,  he 
was  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
many  years  and  was  a coun- 
cillor for  Tolworth  South 


ward  on  former  Surbiton 
borough  council  from  1958 
until  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
new  London  borough  of 
Kingston  in  1963  Later  he 
was  on  the  larger  Kingston 
borough  council  from  1971  to 
1974. 

He  was  a holder  of  the 
Labour  Party  Award  of  Merit 
and  was  chairman  of  what  is 
now  Hook  and  Chessington 
branch  until  1995.  Not  many 
of  us  deserve  the  description 
of  stalwart,  but  BUI  Mutimer 
was  certainly  one  of  those 
who  did.  He  leaves  a wife, 
Winnie,  and  two  daughters. 


Eric  Voyaey 


William  Mutimer.  local  politician, 
bom  July  3,  1919;  died  July  22, 
1997 


Letter 


Amh«mr  Rotti 


Sr  Tom  Normanton,  poWfcian 
and  businessman,  bom  March  12, 
1917;  died  August  6,  1997 


James  Leahy  writes:  I was  one 
of  the  many  who  obtained  my 
education  in  film  through  the 
National  Film  Theatre,  a wor- 
shipper at  tbe  temple  where 
Vanda  Jones  (obituary,  July 
22)  was,  as  David  Robinson 
says,  “a  kind  of  high  priest- 
ess”. Nevertheless,  my  last 
memory  of  her  illustrates  her 
no-nonsense  practicality. 

Once  when  taking  my  seat 
in  NFT2, 1 felt  a sharp  scratch 
across  my  call  A nail  sticking 
out  of  one  of  the  seats  had 
tom  a more-orLess-new  pair 
of  trousers,  and  drawn  blood. 
I pointed  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  one  of  the  dinner- 
jacketed  young  Adonises  who 


then  shared  duties  with; 
Vanda.  I was  given  a new 
seat,  promised  that  I would  be 
reimbursed  for  the  trousers, 
and  told  that  the  nail  would, 
of  course,  be  taken  care  of  so 
that  other  patrons  would  not 
came  to  harm. 

The  following  week,  I was 
in  the  same  row  for  another 
screening,  and  spotted  that 
nothing  had  been  been  done 
about  the  offending  nail  This 
time.  Vanda  was  on  duty.  It 
took  her  less  than  a minute  to 
surge  from  the  foyer  to  a 
nearby  office,  seize  a ham- 
mer, enter  NFT2  with  me  i 
gasping  in  her  wake,  and 
knock  the  nail  back  where  it 
belonged  and  could  do  no 
harm.  That’s  how  to  run  a . 
film  theatre. 


Birthdays 


Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano, 
55;  Prof  Iflldfi  Behrend.  econ- 
omist, 80;  Dr  Fidel  Castro, 
president  of  Cuba.  71;  ; Roy 
Evans,  general  secretary,  Iran 
and  Steel  Trades  Confedera- 
tion, 66;  Marie  Helvtn.  model, 
45;  Rod  HnH,  entertainer,  62; 
Robin  Jackman,  cricket  com- 
mentator, 32  Madhur  Jef- 
frey, actress,  food  write*,  64; 
Susan  Jameson,  actress,  54; 
Tony  Jarrett,  athlete,  29;  Ber- 
nard Manning  cfimiiflian,  66; 
Mark  Pyper,  headmaster, 
GonJonstoun  School,  50;  Lard 
Sainsbury,  joint-president,  J 


Sainsbury  pic,  95;  Alan 
Shearer,  footballer,  27; 
George  Shearing,  pianist,  77. 


Moielekl 

Mokama 


Justice 

creation 


AS  attorney-general  of 
Botswana  for  22  years, 
Moleleki  Mokama.  who 
has  died  aged  84.  contributed 
much  to  the  stability  of  his 
country,  arguably  the  Oldest 
democracy  in  modem  Africa. 

He  was  bom  in  Maunathda 
In  the  centred  district  of  what 
was  then  the  Bedmaiwland 
Protectorate  and  was  edu- 
cated in  three  continents:  at 
Fort  Hare  and  Rhodes  in 
South  Africa,  London  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard.  He  had  to 
petition  the  British  commis- 
sioner to  allow  him  to  study 
In  the  United  Kingdom.  After 
his  first  degree  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  become 
a teacher. 

As  his  country’s  sole 
trained  lawyer,  he  was  a par- 
ticularly important  figure  in 
Botswana.  By  independence, 
In  1966,  he  had  ted  three 
years*  experience  as  Crown 
Counsel  in  the  Protectorate. 
At  33.  Mokama  was  then  ap- 
pointed as  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  UK.  and  at  38 
recalled  to  became  the  first 
attorney-general,  a post  he 
held  for  the  next  22  years. 

As  attorney-general,  he  was 
also  an  ex-officio  member  of 
parliament  and  a member  of 
Cabinet  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Skills  acquired  In 
his  days  as  a diplomat  helped 
him  in  his  duties  as  adviser  to 
both  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  two  arms  of  gov- 
ernment which  do  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  place  their  confi- 
dence in  his  advice. 

Botswana’s  human  rights 
record  owes  much  to  Moka- 
zna’s  faith  in  the  constitution 
— which  he  had  helped  to 
draft  — and  the  government’s 
adherence  to  it  For  his  com- 
mitment to  human  rights,  he 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  African  Unity  Chart 
on  Human  and  People’s 
rights,  1987-93.  This  gave  him 
great  satisfaction. 

He  was  appointed  as  chief 
justice,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  increased  the  use  of  the 
circuit  system,  based  on 
bringing  justice  to  the  people. 
The  present  court  of  appeal  of 
Botswana  is  also  an  expres- 
sion erf  his  vision,  and  be  was 
the  prime  mover  behind  the 
first  commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  Botswana:  the  commis- 
sion presented  its  report  just 
four  days  after  his  death. 

A keen  hunter  and  a suc- 
cessful farmer,  Mokama  was 
committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  home  region  and 
for  many  years  was  chairman 
of  tbe  Maunatiala  show 
iwmniittpp. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife, 
Egopodlso  Antho  Robi,  whom 
he  married  in  1962,  and  their 
son. 


Jidlat  Amlsmh 


Chief  Justice  Moielekl  Didwell 
Mokama,  bom  February  2, 1933; 
died  July  5. 1997 


Death  Notices 


BELL.  Betty.  Fund  away  Ooacatatiy  W0» 
August  Private  cremation.  CMc  manorial 


emrrt&i  20Oi  August  11.00  St  AH»n’» 
Church,  Havant  All  Mams  wefcooia.  Mw 
win  be  aadly  ndaaad  by  tamMy  and  am  local 
community.  Any  donanona  n na  local  Help 


CANNON,  Marcia.  On  August  Km,  egad 
8&  Formally  Director  oi  NureJng  Barvtoas 


lor  London  Borough  or  Newham,  and 
always  a much  loved  and  respected  bland 
to  many.  Funeral  on  August  Ittfi  at  1&0D 
noon.  St  Marti*!  Church.  3J  Mart’s  Square. 
NW1.  followed  by  cremation  at  Gokter* 


Green  Crematorium.  Family  novum  only. 
Donations  H desired  to  heart  and  arthritis 
charltiaa. 


NonMAKTOH.sk-  Tom.  awn  BO  yoart  on 
August  6th.  peacefully  at  Lymtngion.  PrV 
yals  cremation.  Donations  It  whtfMd  to  Brit- 
ish Heart  Foundation,  c/o  Diamond  & Son 
Funeral  CTree tore.  Lymtngun  S041  son. 


In  Memoriam 


HOLT,  nrct  Pm d F.  Aug  HBt  1992.  Tima 
does  not  haal  but  recant  wonderful  letters 


from  old  celhuauw  sad  staff  at  the  unhror- 
Shy  hare  aasad  the  pain  greatly.  Mortal. 


HOWARD.  OavM.  DM  T3di  August  1998. 
Dearest  Son,  you  can  novar  moat  bow 


much  you  are  missed  by  awryone.  Who 
our  deapost  tore.  Mum  and  Dad 


mumpoiux.  Lieutenant  John  Houston 
Mwntord  MC  and  Bar.  B Btjr  lTOth  Bda 


Royal  Raid  ArtHfc^y,  died  of  wounds  F 
chandaefe.  aged  25,  August  13. 1917. 


■To  ptacavour  announcement  wfaohane 
din  na  4587  or  tax  <nn  m am  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Frf. 


Ska,  regardless  of  how  good 
it  is.  But  how  do  you  avoid 
the  obvious  trap  of  plump- 
i ing  for  mere  exoticism? 

Naturally  enough,  when 
most  westerners  think  ofln- 
donesia,  they  think  of  the 
“shining  rain  of  silver” — 
the  shimmering  metallic 
sounds  of  the  gamelan.  Bnt 
Indonesian  music  is  Ear 
more  varied  than  that.  In 
truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
diverse  musics  in  the  world, 
not  surprising  when  you 
consider  that  a quarter  of 
the  world’s  languages  can  be 
found  among  its  16,000  is- 
lands. It  ranges  from  elabo- 
rate traditional  religious 
ritual  and  court  musics, 
through  a kind  of  Indone- 
sian rap,  to  — would  you  be- 
lieve— Balinese  pub  rock. 

Like  anywhere  in  the  mod- 
em world,  these  musics  sit 
side  by  side  there  for  the 
picking. 

Jakarta-pop.  The  Wire. 


i has  taken  a state  of  the  art 
racing  simulation  game  — 
realistic  skids  and  collisions, 
multiple  camera  angles,  free- 
dom to  drive  on  or  off  the 
track— and  Doom-edit  down 
with  more  felonious  options: 

1 homicide  and  grand  theft 
auto.  Pedestrians  and  ani- 
mals can  be  hit,  splattered  or 
sent  frying  through  the  air  — 
i the  more  gpectactalar  the  hit, 
the  more  points  you  score. 
And  if  you  like  your  oppo- 
nent's car  better  than  your 
own,  just  ram  it  and  steal  it 
Vent  your  road  rage  on  a d>- 
Rom,  Newsweek. 


1 soup,  roast  beef  and  blue- 
i berry  pie  in  barely  three  xnin- 
utes.  Tragically,  her  blue- 
| berry  flavouring  went 
horribly  wrong  and  she  was 
transformed  into  a giant  pur- 
ple fruit  But  anyway,  take  a 
look  at  her,  frantically  chew- 
ing on  that  strip  of  or- 
ganic rubber  and  desperately 
sucking  all  the  goodness  out 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
she  can  get  die  irritating 
foodstuff  out  of  the  way.  See 
that  girl?  That’s  us,  that  is. 
Ttwulttnwte  gastronomic  gim- 
mick for  fast  food  fetish  ists. 
The  Face. 


out  of  here .. . 

JUROR  ONE:Uh-huh ...  OK 
the,  I think,  that  then. . . .of- 
conrse.  we  have  a first  degree 
murder  here  and  if  we  vote  the 
accused  guilty,  as,  we’ve  got  to 
send  him,  to  the  chair... 
That’s  mandatory. 

JUROR  FOUR:  I think  we 
know  that 

JUROR  TEN: Lets  see  who’s 
where. 

JUROR  ONE:  fa  there  anyone 
who  doesn't  want  to  vote? 


Snack  attack  Always  one 


CD  Rage 


INTERPLAY’S  new  game 
Carmageddon,  is  subtitled 
“The  racing  game  for  the 
Chemically  Imbalanced.”  It 


WONKA’S  “gold  ticket"  gim- 
mick increased  sales  at  rate 
of  which  marketing  teams 
have  wet  dreams.  And  if  you 
seek  the  Holy  Grail  of  snack 
culture,  look  no  further  than 
the  nasty  end  that  befell  tbe 
chewing  gum  crazy  Violet 
Beauregarde.  She  inadver- 
tently tested  a new  gum  devel- 
oped by  Wonka  that  gave  you 
all  the  sensations  and  all  the 
nutrients  ofa  three  course  - 
meal  as  you  chewed. 

Violet  enjoyed  tomato 


JUROR  ONE:  C nervously)  OK 
gentlemen,  if!  can  have  your 
attention . . .You  fellas  can 
handle  this  any  way  you  want 
to,  Tm ...  I'm  not  going  to 
make  any  rules.  We  can,  weft, 
discuss  it  first  and  then  vote 
on  it . . . Of  course,  that’s,  er, 
one  way  and,  well,  we  can  vote 
onitrightnow. 

JUROR  FOUR:  (interrupting)  I 
think  it’s  customary  to  take  a 
preliminary  vote. 

JUROR  SEVEN:  (sarcasti- 
cally) Yeah,  let's  vote  and  get 


ore ) oiitxtencnccx  Y 


(There  is  a hubbub  of  voices 

concurring.  Juror  Eight  is  no- 
ticeably silent.) 

JUROR  12:  Fine  with  me. 
JUROR  ONE:  Okay  then,  just 
remember,  this  has  to  be  12  to 
zero  either  way,  that's  the  law 
- - OK,  are  we  ready?  Now,  all 
those  voting  guilty  please 
raise  your  hands. 

(Starting  with  Juror  One.  that 
Juror  12.  hands  are  sporadi- 
cally raised  around  thetable.) 
JUROR  ONE:  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  seven — (there  Is 
an  abrupt  pause)  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven...  OK,  that’s 
eleven  guilty.  Those  voting 
not  guilty. 

JUROR  ONE:  One.  Thank  you 
. . . eleven  guilty,  onenot 

guilty  - . . well,  now  we  know 

where  we  are.  * 

JUROR  TEN;Boyoh  boy, 
there's  always  one. 

From  henry  Fonda ’s  12  Angry  \ 
Men,  extracted  in  Empire.  1 


ginning  to  be  understood.  In 
the  27  years  since  Hendrix's 
death,  musicans  and  fans 
alike  continue  to  comb 
through  the  musical  reper- 
toire ofthe  late  guitarist,  try- 
ing to  farther  understand  the 
nearly  impossible  sacrificial 
sounds  created  30  years 

prior.  As  the  most  Influential 
and  enduring  musical  debut 
ever  released,  Are  You  Experi- 
enced continues  to  excite  and 
captivate  those  who  experi- 
ence its  infectious  grooves, 
Jimi’s  self-composed  debut 
pushed  the  audience’s  ears 
into  a sonic  frontier.  His 
power  would  make  your  spine 
tingle  and  your  toes  curL 
His  ferocious  grinding  of 
the  strings  pushed  his  tunes 
ftirther  beyond  the  standard 
musical  bellefe  of  his 
listeners. 

Experience  Hendrix,  the  offi- 
cial Jimi  magazine. 


Experience 


Music  as  Jlmi  knew  ft 


THREE  decades  after  its 
debut  the  lasting  signifi- 
cance and  impact  of  its  explo- 
siye  Psychedelic  intricacies 
and  raunchy  ambitious  fun- 
damentals are  only  now  be- 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Saekdaw®guardian.co,uk.zfax 
0171-7134366;  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  U9Farrtngdon 
Road.  London  EC1RSER. 
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Pitcher  gives  up  fight 


Notebook 


United  boss 
to  be  replaced 
in  autumn 


Mchotas  Bannister 
and  Sarah  Ry|« 


THE  board  of 
United  Utilities 
yesterday  pulled 
the  rug  from 
under  their  con- 
troversial chair- 
man Sir  Desmond  Pitcher  by 
promising  a statement  on  his 
successor  by  the  autumn  — 
more  than  two  years  before 
he  Is  due  to  retire. 

After  an  emergency  two- 
hour  board  meeting,  the  di- 
rectors appear  to  have 
agreed  on  a face-saving  for- 
mula by  which  Sir  Desmond 
will  stay  on  until  his  replace- 
ment is  found. 

City  commentators  said  it 
was  now  obvious  that  Sir 
Desmond  would  leave  — 
probably  in  October  when 
the  company  is  due  to  an- 
nounce the  outcome  of  its 
strategic  review.  ‘ 

In  a terse  statement,  the 
board  said  that  it  was  aware 
of  the  "succession  issues” 
regarding  Sir  Desmond  and 
chief  executive  Derek  Green, 
both  of  whom  are  due  to 
retire  In  2000. 

It  said  it  was  taking  imme- 
diate action  to  resolve  the 
position  and  would  make  a 
further  announcement  in  the 
autumn. 

It  also  fully  supported  the 
ousting  last  month  of  the 
previous  chief  executive, 
Brian  Staples. 

Non-executive  directors 
Sir  Peter  Middleton  and 
Jane  Newall  reported  on 
their  soundings  among  the 
group’s  main  institutional 
shareholders.  Many  of  them 
had  expressed  their  extreme 
disquiet  over  Mr  Staples's 
departure. 

The  fund  managers  — who 
as  major  shareholders  are 
the  key  decision  makers  — 
remained  tight-lipped  last 
night  refusing  to  comment 
on  a corporate  governance 
issue. 

Ten  City  institutions  hold 
stakes  worth  £70  million  or 
more  each  (2  per  cent  of  the 
total  shares).  PDFM  is  the 
largest,  with  a holding 
worth  about  £200  million. 

An  analyst  at  a leading 
bank  said:  "It  would  have 
been  humiliating  for  him 
(Sir  Desmond]  to  leave 


straight  after  the  meeting 
even  though  these  things  can 
be  brutal.  Sir  ..Peter  Middle- 
ton  has.  done  his  duty  to 
shareholders  .and  there  is. 
clearly  not  going  to  be  an  ar- 
gument about  it  although 
they  will  probably  find 
traces  of  the  carpet  under  Sir 
Desmond's  fingernails  when 
they  finally  drag  him  out.'' 

He  added  that  the  City 
would  like  to  see  a much 
younger  replacement  who 
would  be  able  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  continuity  for  the 
future. 

Another  said:  "There  will 
be  an  orderly  transition 
now.  The  board  has  acted  to 
dampen  down  speculation 
about  an  internal  row  and  is 
presenting  it  as  though  there 
has  been  consultation.  The 
share  price  will  not  get  fully 
back  on  track  until  there  is 
some  evidence  of  positive 
results.” 

United  Utilities,  owner  of 
North  West  Water  and  the 
Norweb  regional  electricity 
company,  has  come  under 
fire  for  overstretching  itself 
through  overseas  operations 
and  through  its  attempt  to 
hive  off  its  backroom  activi- 
ties as  a potential  competitor 
with  service  providers  like 
Arthur  Andersen. 

The  .utilities  group  has 
been  keen  to  avoid  a repeat 
of  the  Cable  & Wireless  deba- 
cle when  both  chairman  and 
chief  executive  were  ousted 
leaving  the  group  rudderless 
for  some  months.^.  ,.  .- 

Yesterday's  board  meeting 
is  thought  to  have  concen- 
trated solely  on  the  board- 
room  succession  issues  and 
the  manner  of  Mir  Staples’s 
departure. 

Mr  Staples  was  sacked 
while  on  holiday,  a move 
which  triggered  a collapse  in 
the  group’s  share  price  from 
770p  at  the  time  to  706p 
yesterday. 

- One  director  was  unable  to 
get  back  from  holiday,  leav 
mg  yesterday’s  board  meet 
Log  evenly  balanced  with 
five  executive  directors,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  and 
five  non-executive  directors 
present 
Any  decision  to  dump  Sir 
Desmond,  whose  salary  last 
year  was  £326^00,  will  be 
costly,  and  will  come  on  top  of 
a big  payout  to  Mr  Staples- 


Small  price  tag 
on  low  inflation 


Out . . . United  chairman  Sir  Desmond  Pitcher  exits  after  the  board  meeting,  as  Sir  Peter  Middleton  comes  up  behind 


One  enemy  too  many 


Monastic  maverick 


SIR  Desmond  Pitcher  has 
a reputation  as  a tough 
and  abrasive  businessman 
with  a power  base  in  the 
North-west,  someone  who 
will  not  give  in  without  a 
fight. 

He  is  no  stranger  to  con- 
troversy, a difficult  time  as 
chief  executive  of  the 
Llttlewoods  Organisation 
being  followed  by  the  high- 
profile  executive  chairman- 
ship of  the  newly  privatised 
North  West  Water. 

His  high  salary  at  NWW 


provided  a lightning  con- 
ductor for  public  anger  at 
the  fit-cat  salaries  with  i 
which  water  directors  were 

rewarding  - themselves. 
However,  he  transformed 
the  company  into  a multi- 
utility  group'  with  a suc- 
cessful £1.8  MUlon  Md  for 
Norweb,  the  regional  elec- 
tricity distribution  group.  - 
He  appears  to  have  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  manag- 
ing to  fall  out  with  two 
gronp  chief  executives 
within  four  years.  First 


Bob  Thian  and  then  Brian 
Staples  quit  abruptly  after 
clashing  with  Sir  Desmond. 

Sir  Desmond  also  had  a 
solid  career  in  Industry, 
with  spells  on  the  boards  of 
Sperry  Rand,  Leyiand  Vehi- 
cles, British  Leyland  and 
Plessey. 

His  North-west  cb  air- 
manships include  the  Mer- 
sey Barrage  Company  and 
the  Merseyside  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  He  is 
also  a director  of  National 
Westminster  nanv 


ent  Peter  Middleton  is  a 
9man  who  haw  made  the 
corridors  of  power  his  own 
while  still  cultivating  the 
image  of  a maverick  outsider. 
His  life  lias  been  one  of 
contradictions. 

A Northerner  brought  up  in 
Middlesbrough  anti  educated 
in  Sheffield,  he  spent  five 
years  in  a Devon  monastery 
before  embarking  on  a career 
as  diplomat,  high-flying  civil 
servant  and  then  City  big-wig. 

HS  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Treasury  to  become 


Permanent  Secretary  from 

1983  to  1991  before  moving  to 
the  private  sector,  where  he 

made  hiw  murk  by  turning 

around  the  travel  group 
Thomas  Cook. 

This  earned  him  the  Car 
more  onerous  job  of  chief  ex- , 
eciitive  at  Lloyd’s,  the  London 
insurance  market,  during  its 
darkest  days. 

Credited  with  polling  the 
market  back  from  the  finan- 
cial abyss,  he  quit  before  the 
task  was  completed,  going  on 
to  head  the  European  opera- 


OFT  cracks  whip 
at  mortgage  firm 


De  Beers  retains  family  jewels 


Teresa  Hurtter 

THE  Office  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing has  forced  the  US- 
owned  City  Mortgage 
Corporation  to  review  33,000 
loans,  having  already  con- 
demned as  “deceitful  and  op- 
pressive” lending  practices 
used  to  tempt  vulnerable  bor- 
rowers Into  debt 
CMC,  which  specialises  in 
granting  mortgages  to  bor- 
rowers with  a poor  credit  rat- 
ing, must  now  carry  out  a de- 
tailed examination  of  each  of 
its  £281  million  erf  contracts  to 
ensure  they  meet  new  stan- 
dards of  fblmess  outlined  by 
the  consumer  watchdog. 

The  OFT  condemned  a 
range  of  abuses  In  the  "non 
status”  lending  market,  such 
as  rapidly  escalating  interest 
rates  and  punitive  redemp- 
tion penalties,  for  trapping 
beleaguered  borrowers  in  a 
permanent  cycle  of  debt. 

CMC  has  already  been 
forced  to  abandon  redemption 
penalties  from  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  most  now, 
after  further  discussions  with  j 


the  OFT,  condnct  a full 
review  of  every  loan  granted 
since  the  company's  founda- 
tion in  May  1995. 

As  a further  concession, 
CMC  will  allow  existing  bor- 
rowers to  switch  to  its  new 
standard  rate,  of-  1L99 ; per 
cent,  previously  available 
only  to  new  borrowers.  How- 
ever, those  already  in  arrears 
may  not  switch  to  the  new 
rate,  but  must  continue  to  pay 
interest  of  up  to  16  per  cent. 

Such  borrowers  are  forced 
to  pursue  claims  through' the 
courts;  Solicitors  are  acting 
for  more  than  500  CMC. bor- 
rowers claiming  up  to  £10  ms- 
lion  in  compensation. 

The  OFT,  which  ha&  pub- 
licly questioned  whether 
many  of  the  CMC  contracts  ] 
would  stand  up  in  court,  is 
continuing  discussions  and 
may  order  further  redriwi; 

Meanwhile,  commentators 
within  the  Industry  criticised 
CMC*3  new  standard^  rate, 

which  provides  some  security 
that  mortgage  bills  wffl  not 
escalate  but  remains  $5  per 
cent  higher  than  a typical 


Dan  Atkinson 

CONTROL  of  the  dia- 
mond group  De  Beers  is 
passing  to  a third  gen- 
eration of  the  legendary  Op- 
penheimer  family  after  yes- 
terday’s announcement  that 
chairman  Julian  Ogllvie 
Thompson  is  to  stand  down  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  . 

His  departure  was  reported 
along  with  mixed  half-year 
results  from  the  gemstone  em- 
pire,  which  has  struggled 
with  the  effects  of  a strong 


dollar  and  depressed  jewel- 
lery demand  in  key  markets 
including  Japan  and  France. 

Mr  Ogllvie  Thompson, 
chairman  since  1985,  win  be 
succeeded  by  deputy  chair- 
man Nicky  Oppenheimer, 
grandson  of  Anglo-South  Afri- , 
ran  businessman  Sir  Ernest 
Oppenheimer.  founder  of  the 
cartel  through  which  De 
Beers  controls  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  world  diamond 
trade. 

Along  with  the  results  and 
the  change  at  the  top  came 
hints  that  a deal  with  the  Rus- 


sian government  bringing 
the  world’s  second-largest  di- 
amond producer  back  within 
the  De  Beers  fold,  may  be  only 
two  weeks  away.  But  Its 
shares  dropped  about  5 per 
emit  as  analysts  spied  Clouds 
on  the  horizon  in  the  compa- 
ny's figures,  including: 

• Tax.  An  increasing  number 
of  De  Beers’s  mines  are  being 
brought  inside  the  tax  net  in 
South  Africa.  The  tax  provi- 
sion increased  by  49  per  cent 

• The  dollar.  Diamonds  are 
priced  in  the  US  currency,  so 
a strong  dollar  hits  rales. 


-Japan  and  South-east  Asia 
were  among  buoyant  markets 
depressed  by  higher  dollar 
prices. 

• A rag-bag  of  unconnected 
difficulties  around  world  dia- 
mond markets,  including 
trouble  between  Antwerp 
dealers  and  the  Belgian  au- 
thorities, the  civil  war  in  the 
Congo  and  the  possibility  of 
United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(Unita),  the  faction  control- 
ling much  of  the  country’s  di- 
amond trade. 


Bitter  cash  feud  in  Bosnia  leads  to  banknote-free  zone 


MarfcMBner  . 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 

BOSNIA,  now  has  what  is 
probably  the  world's 
only  virtual  currency,  be- 
cause the  country*#  politi- 
cal factions  cannot  agree  on 
the  design  ee  banknotes. 

As  Ssrgfe  Robert,  the, 
French  head  of  Bosnia's 
central  bank,  observed 
gather  plaintively:  “For  the 

time  being,  the  central 


bank  Is  going  to  work  with 
electronic  money.” 

While  the  new  Bosnian 
mark  ekes  out  a lonely  elec- 
tronic existence  within  the 
wired  bits  of  Bosnia's  bank- 
ing system,  Bosnians  face  a 
choice  of  currencies  to  use 
on  the  street. 

The  money  of  first  choice 
is  the  German  mark,  but 
Serb-controlled . areas  nse 
the  Yugoslav  dinar,  the 
vtmft  circulates  in  Croat 
areas,  while  Bosnia’s  Mos- 


lems rub  along  with  their 
own  dinar. 

In  Jane  aU  the  parties 
agreed  to  a law  setting  up  a 
central  Twwv  But  when  It 
came  to  discussing  how  the 
new  currency  would  look, 
disagreement  set  in. 

The  . Bosnian  Serbs 
apparently  want  banknotes 
featuring  double-headed  ea- 
gles and  Orthodox  Chris- 
tian monasteries.  The  Mos- 
lems and  Croats  are  lees 
than  enchanted  at  such  na- 


tionalist symbols.  The  row 
may  be  political  but  It 
could  have  economic  rami- 
fications In  terms  of  aid 
and  investment. 

Jacques  Klein,  a US  gen- 
eral who  represents  the  In- 
ternational community  in 
Bosnia,  warned  on  Monday 
that  be  was  keenly  frus- 
trated by  the  failure  to 
reach  agreement.  All  sides 
would  do  well  to  take  note. 
Then  the  central  bank 
might  be  able  to  print  one. 


tlons  of  Wall  Street’s  Salomon 
brothers  for  more  than  £l  mil- 
lion a year. 

From  there  he  went  on  to 
become  deputy  chairman  of 
Barclays  Bank,  and  chairman 
of  its  BZW  subsidiary. 

His  non-executive  director- 
ships  Included  Bass  and  Gen- 
eral Accident  and,  for  a short 
and  explosive  time,  Chelsea 
Foofoall  Club. 

Despite  his  monastic  back- 
ground, Sir  Peter  has  been 
described  as  very  much  a 
ladies’  man 


Mark  Milner 


THERE  was  nothing 
pretty  about  yesterday's 
inflation  figures,  but  no 
one  should  be  too  surprised. 
Increase  the  tax  on  fuel  and, 
hey  presto,  motoring  costs  go 
up-  Raise  interest  rates  and, 
you  guessed  it,  housing  costs 
go  up  as  well,  indeed,  for  pol- 
icy makers  worried  about  the 
strength  of  consumer  de- 
mand, that  was  the  point 
Even  the  weather  has  added 
its  mite  to  the  scales  of  infla- 
tion. June’s  rain  helped  push 
up  July  food  prices,  illustrat- 
ing why  one  month’s  figures 
— in  almost  any  series  of  eco- 
nomic data  — must  be  treated 
with  caution. 

August’s  RPI  figure  will  get 
an  even  more  bizarre  uptick. 
Soccer  kicked  off  earlier  this 
season  than  last  so  the  costs 
of  watching  the  likes  of 
Messrs  Ian  Wright  and  Den- 
nis Bergfcamp  will  show  up  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule. 

For  all  such  caveats,  how- 
ever, monetary  policy  cannot 
simply  be  placed  an  auto- 
pilot There  is  a tricky  balanc- 
ing act  to  be  maintained.  Wor- 
ries  about  inflation  being 
pushed  up  by  buoyant  con- 
sumer demand  has  meant  in- 
terest rates  have  risen,  albeit 
in  four  stages,  by  a full  per- 
centage point  In  a few 
months. 

Expectations  of  just  that 
policy  response  contributed 
significantly  to  sterling’s  rise 
on  the  foreign  exchanges  — 
although  that  was  by  no 
means  the  only  factor.  A 
stronger  pound  helped  keep 
the  lid  an  import  prices,  thus 
tightening  the  anti-inflation- 
ary bias  of  economic  policy. 

That  virtuous  circle  — - vi- 
cious circle  if  you  are  an  ex- 
porter — may  soon  be  broken, 
however.  Last  week’s  rise  in 
interest  rates  was  accompa- 
nied by  a rather  coyly  worded 
comment  from  the  Bank  to 
the  effect  that  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  exchange  rate 
should  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
ception that  interest  rates 
were  at  a level  consistent 
with  the  innation  target 
The  implication  that  base 
rates  are  now  at  (or  at  least 
close  to)  their  peak  has 
knocked  sterling  back  the 
best  part  of  10  pfennigs,  a de- 
velopment no  doubt  equally 
welcome  to  policy  makers  and 
exporters. 

But  what  if,  under  the  im- 
pact of  higher  German  rates, 
sterling  continues  to  unwind 
over  the  next  six  to  nine 
months,  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
DM2.45  to  DM2.60  band  which 
many  regard  as  “fair  value"? 

That  would  remove  the 
powerful  brake  on  inflation- 
ary pressures  which  has  been 
provided  by  the  power  of  the 
pound  and  could  force  the 
monetary  policy  committee 
into  quite  a sharp  readjust- 
ment of  policy. 

Sharp,  that  is,  by  current 
standards..  One  point  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is 
just  how  modest  the  recent 
changes  in  inflation  rates 


have  been  by  the  standards  of 
the  past  25  years.  In  the  1970s 
RIPX  inflation  (retail  prices 
without  mortgage  costs)  aver- 
aged 12.75  per  cent  In  the 
1980s.  it  averaged  7 per  cent 
For  the  1990s,  the  figure  is 
4.5  per  cent  and  falling. 

This  is  important  Inflation 
is  not  dead,  but  it  is  certainly 
subdued.  The  longer  that 
remains  the  case  the  more  it 
will  be  influenced  not  by 
short-term  policy  adjust- 
ments but  by  the  more 
effective  mechanism  of  long- 
term expectations  that  It  will 
remain  under  control.  An- 
other one-quarter  of  a per- 
centage point  here  or  there 
would  be  a small  price  to  pay 
for  such  a prize. 


United  we  stand 


YESTERDAY’S  post- 

board meeting  state- 
ment from  United  Utili- 
ties made  an  heroic.  If 
unsuccessful,  attempt  at 
blandness  — the  company 
needs  no  reminding  of  how 
damaging  speculation  of 
splits  and  boardroom  depar- 
tures can  be.  So,  no  blood  on 
the  carpet,  at  least  for  now. 

There  was,  however,  a nod 
in  the  direction  of  public 
opinion,  if  one  can  attach 
such  a broad  definition  to  the 
views  of  the  big  institutional 
shareholders  canvassed  by 
non-executive  directors  Sir 
Peter  Middleton  and  Jane 
Newell. 

Ardent  conspiracy  theorists 
wilL  of  course,  pounce  on  the 
fact  that  the  statement  is 
silent  on  just  who  commis- 
sioned that  exercise. 

But,  that  aside,  the  state- 
ment does  at  least  acknowl- 
edge the  concern  about  top 
management  succession  and 
promises  something  will  be 
done,  though  the  what  and 
the  when  are  left  unan-. 
swered.  Shareholders,  cus- 
tomers and  employees  are  left 
with  a pledge  of  immediate 
action  but  no  statement  until 
the  autumn. 

All  this  suggests  the  origi- 
nal plan,  under  which  execu- 
tive chairman  Sir  Desmond 
Pitcher  and  chief  executive 
Derek  Green  would  stay  on 
until  foe  year  2000,  is  dead.  If 
the  board  had  agreed  such  a 
proposal  there  would  scarcely 
be  a need  to  wait  until  the 
autumn  before  telling  anyone. 
The  signs  are  the  board  may 
be  allowing  Sir  Desmond  a 
period  in  which  to  step  aside 
gracefully. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  the  directors  do  not 
lose  the  plot  United  Utilities 
needs  a revamped  manage- 
ment structure.  The  directors 
have  a few  months  to  put  that 
in  place,  in  terms  of  both 
people  and  responsibilities. 
Blandness  will  not  suffice. 


No  to  Farben 

CUSTOMERS  of  Frank- 
furt’s Arabella  Con- 
gress hotel  have  suc- 
cessfully objected  to  it 
allowing  IG  Farben  — best 
known  for  slave  labour  and 
Zyklon-B  — to  use  its  pre- 
mises to  hold  a shareholders 
meeting.  One  might  wonder 
why  Farben,  whose  main  role 
now  is  to  handle  claims  from 
the  Nazi  era,  needed  such  a 
swanky  venue  in  the  first 
place. 


Pret  a Manger 
gets  big  on  BLTs 


Richard  Baum 

PRET  a Manger  is  creat- 
ing 860  jobs  over  the 
next  two  years  to  satisfy 
a growing  demand  for  its 
gourmet  sandwiches. 

The  privately  owned  chain, 
set  up  in  1986  by  two  busi- 
nessmen in  search  of  a good 
lunch,  thte  year  to  add 
18  of  its  stainless-steel  fitted 
outlets  to  its  Chain  of  56.  Next 
year  it  wiR  open  another  2S. 

From  their  first  shop  in 
central  London.  Julian  Met- 
calfe and  Sinclair  Beecham 
now  jointly  manage  a chain 
employing  1,800  staff  The 
new  outlets  wQl  extend  the 
company's  presence  to  Leeds, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
and  set  the  scene  for  a poss- 
ible move  overseas. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SF1 1 3 


The  company's  mix  of 
American-style  service  with 
French-quality  food  has  made 
it  the  biggest  sandwich  seller 
after  Marks  & Spencer  and 
Boots,  Mr  Beecham  said. 

Pret  a Manger’s  optimism 
about  its  prospects  is  backed 
by  research  from  Datamoni* 
tor,  which  this  week  forecast 
that  sandwich  sales  will  total 
£2.11  billion  this  year,  rising 
5.6  per  cent  annually. 

The  lunchtime  snacker’s 
willingness  to  try  new  fla- 
vours is  behind  the  increase. 
Once  an  M&S  fthiftfcen  tikka 
sandwich  was  the  height  of 
exotica;  now  a company 
called  Breadwinner  is  offer- 
ing a kangaroo  and  raspberry 
fining.  Pret  a Manger's  ingre- 
dients include  avocado  and 
feta  cheese,  though  its  best- 
seller is  stm  the  BLT. 


Australia  2.077 
Austria  20.18 

Belgium  59.25 

Canada  2.147 
Cyprus  0837 
Denmark  1099 
Rnland  8.85 
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France  B.64 
Germany  288S0 
Greece  450 JO 
Hong  Kang  11,89 
India  56.79 
Ireland  1.0725 
Israel  6.81 


Italy  2,819 
Marta  0-62 
Netherlands  3.2175 

New  Zealand  240 
Norway  11.827 
Portugal  290.13 
Saudi  Arabia  5.33 


Singapore  133 
South  AMca  7177 
Spain  240.75 
Sweden  12.43 
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USA  1.6450 
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Oil  firms  fear 


sea  change 


in  opinion 


The  clash  between  Greenpeace 
and  BP  underlines  fundamental 
decline  in  public  approval  of  the 
industry.  John  Vidal  reports 


FORCE  seven  winds 
and  choppy  seas  buf- 
feting the  oil  drilling 
platform  Stena  Dee 
barely  affect  the 
28,000  tonne  craft  as  It  makes 
stately  progress  to  BP’S  Foin- 
aven  oilfield  west  of  Shetland. 

But  the  small,  yellow  hi- 
tech  “pod"  containing  Green- 
peace activists  which  was  at- 
tached limpet-like  to  one  of 
the  legs  of  its  vast  superstruc- 
ture yesterday  is  an  irritant 
that  the  oil  industry  can  do 
without. 

So  far  the  battle  for  the  At- 
lantic frontier  and  its  unde- 
veloped fields  has  been  rela- 
tively well  behaved.  The  islet 
of  Rockah  has  been  occupied 
and  several  seismic  exploring 
boats  have  been  turned  off 
course  by  Greenpeace  swim- 
mers. 

But,  despite  BP'S  attempt  to 
portray  the  latest  action  as  lit- 
tle more  than  a nuisance,  the 
occupation  of  the  Stena  Dee 
and  the  arrival  of  a second 
Greenpeace  boat  raise  the 
stakes  considerably. 

Delays  to  the  rig  are  costing 
BP  up  to  £80,000  a day  and  a 
lengthy  stand-off  could  affect 
production  schedules. 

Greenpeace  wrote  to  BFs 
chief  executive  yesterday  of- 
fering to  leave  the  rig  if  he 
sent  it  back  to  port  and  dis- 
continued development  at 
Foinaven,  but  that  Is  unlikely 
given  it  has  already  spent 


10Q  rite*  M 


fc: 


hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  there. 

The  stakes  are  High 

®veryoue-  Greenpeace  is  tak- 

mgon  the  world’s  largest  in- 
dustry and  several  govern- 
ments whose  immediate 
interests  are  more  th»n  ever 
entwined  with  oil  money. 

The  Atlantic  frontier, 
centred  on  Rockali  and  Shet- 

land,  is  the  great  hope  of  3Q  off 
companies,  led  by  BP  and 
Shell.  It  requires  leading-edge 
technology  ter  deep,  rough 
waters  that  are  harder  to  drill 
than  North  Sea  oc  even 
Alaska. 

If  the  Atlantic  frontier 
areas  newly  licensed  by  the 
UK  are  as  oil-rich  as  expected, 
there  could  be  enough  oil  to 
keep  the  world  in  petrol  and 
plastics  for  30  years. 

But  pot  the  Stena  Dee  battle 
in  a global  context  The  Atlan- 
tic frontier  is  just  <me  part  of 
a great  off  rush.  The  $50tril- 
lion-a-year  industry  is  open- 
ing as  test  as  it  can  vast  new  , 
fields  in  Sou tii  America,  Azer- 
baijan and  all  {mints  east 
Nearer  home  it  is  exploring 
areas  such  as  Dublin  Bay  »na  1 
Cardigan  Bay. 

Proven  reserves.  Green- 1 
peace  says,  are  being  found  at 
the  rate  of  two  barrels  for  i 
every  one  used,  even  though 
oil  use  has  increased  almost 
every  year  ter  three  decades. 
The  prospects  of  the  short- 
ages that  dominated  the  1970s 
are  negligible  in  today’s  polit- 
ical and  trading  climate. 

The  scale  is  massive,  the  ef- 
fect potentially  disastrous. 
The  world's  leading  climate 
scientists  believe  the  world 
can  afford  to  bum  about 
225 billion  tonnes  of  carbon  — 
primarily  oil,  gas  and  coal 
Man-induced  dlmate  change 
Is  happening,  and  to  hum 
more  is  to  cross  the  threshold 
| Into  serious  temperature  and 
sea-level  rises  and  "rapid  and 
unpredictable  ecosystem 
damage”,  Greenpeace  says.  * 

The  carbon  equation  means 
that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  fos- 
sil fuels  thought  to  exist 
flhmiiri  not  be  mmeri.  it  adds, 
meaning  that  75  per  cent  of 


the  reserves  already  ear- 
I marked  for  extraction  must 
| be  left 

The  shift  away  from  the 
carbon  economy  (say  to  a 
solar  world)  must  start  now 
; and  obsessive  exploration  for 
1 more  oil  Is  flying  in  the  Cace 
of  sanity,  Greenpeace  con- 
cludes. 

But  Edward  Morse,  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York-based 
Energy  Intelligence  Group, 
says  oil  companies  have  long 
had  a self-referring,  individ- 
ualistic culture. 

Be  writes  in  this  month’s 
Index  on  Censorship:  “The  in- 
dustry's aversion  to  regula- 
tion is  bred  in  the  bone.  It 
fought  the  clean-up  of  toxic 
wastes,  the  campaigns  for 
lower  emission  levels  and  al- 
ternative fuels,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  double-hull  tankers, 
the  disposal  of  obsolete  plat- 
forms . . . (The  industry! 
remains  parochial  and  insu- 
lar.” 

It  has  also  fought  the  very 
concept  of  climate  change,  in- 
stinctively using  its  influence 
with  government  to  obstruct 
global  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject 


EVERTHELESS,  it 
is  an  uncertain 
and  divided  indus- 
try that  Green- 
peace Is  squaring 
up  to.  The  activities  of  Shell 
in  Nigeria,  BP,  Occidental, 
Conoco  and  others  in  the  An- 
dean states  of  South  America, 
illustrate  how  oil  acts  as  a de- 
stabilising political  force  and 
a motor  for  social  dissent  and 
global  insecurity.  The  indus- 
try, if  not  corrupt  itself  has 
long  been  the  travelling  com- 
panion of  corrupt  regimes, 
Mr  Morse  claims. 

As  this  becomes  evident, 
the  industry  starts  to  lose  its 
remit  with  its  primary  mar- 
ket. An  industry-commis- 
sioned Mori  survey  shows 
that  its  reputation  has  de- 
clined in  20  years  from  more 
than  70  per  cent  approval  to 
32  per  cent  today 
The  companies  were  seen 
as  “arrogant,  profit-oriented 
multinationals,  secretive,  too 
cosy  with  government  and 
not  to  be  trusted”,  says  James 
May.  director-general  of  in- 
dustry lobby  group  the  UK 
Offshore  Operators  Associa- 
tion. Image  change  is 
essential,  he  concludes. 

Some  companies  are  trying 


‘Acceptance  of 
climate  change 
is  contradicted 
by  the  massive 
exploration 
effort  launched 
by  companies’ 


technical  resources  needed  to 
shift  the  way  we  use  energy." 

The  same  charge  of  hypoc- 
risy is  levelled  at  the  British 
government,  which  says  we 
must  And  more  oil  yet  use 


Platform  for  debate . . . The  Greenpeace  ‘pod’  is  attached  to  the  Stena  Dee 
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to  paint  themselves  as  respon- 
sible but  this  means  address- 
ing the  political  and  social 
questions  they  have  long 
avoided. 


the  oil  economy.  Great  gaps  I drocarbon  reserves  given  that 
are  appearing  in  their  argu- j the  atmosphere  may  not  be 


merits  and  in  their  ranks. 
While  Esso  denies  climate 


able  to  cope  with  the  green- 
house gases  that  will  emanate 


As  they  move  from  outright  asks  once-heretical  questions, 
denial  of  climate  change  to  Heinz  Rothermuns,  managing 


change  is  happening.  Shell  from  the  utilisation  of  the  hy- 
asks  once-heretical  questions,  drocarbon  reserves  discov- 


reluctant  acceptance,  so  they 
are  forced  to  ask  if  it  is  even 
possible  to  move  away  from 


director  of  Shell  Expro,  says: 
"How  far  is  it  sensible  to  ex- 


ered  already?  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a dilemma.” 

Greenpeace  has  latched  on 


plore  for  and  develop  new  hy-  I to  the  industry’s  fissures. 


“The  companies  are  fla- 
grantly hypocritical,”  says 
Robbie  Kellner  of  Greenpeace 
in  London. 

“Their  new  rhetoric  and  ac- 
ceptance of  climate  change  is 
contradicted  by  their  massive 
efforts  to  explore  for  new  ofi. 
These  are  the  companies  with 
precisely  the  financial  and 


Tony.  Blair  said  hi  a letter 
to  Lord  MeJchett.  Greenpeace 
UK’s  executive  director:  “We 
are  determined  to  move  the 
UK'  more  quickly  down  the 
path  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment. On  climate  change,  ] 
believe  the  Government  and 
Greenpeace  share  many  of 
the  same  aims  ...  On  your 
specific  argument  for  devel- 
opment of  the  Atlantic  oil- 
Helds,  if  we  did  that,  demand 
for  oil  would  be  met  from  pro- 
duction eleswhere  at  a cost  to 
the  UK  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
balance  of  payments,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  global  environ, 
ment” 

The  Government  has  given 
the  companies  working  the 
North  Atlantic  a royalty-free 
deal  which  will  bring  nothing 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  it  has 
reduced  corporation  tax  on 
their  profits.  Labour  has  ap- 
pointed nn  oQ  man.  Lord 
-Simon,  as  minister  of  Compe- 
tiveness  in  Europe  and.  rub- 
bing salt  Into  the  wound,  has 
joined  22  of  the  largest  oil 
companies  to  fight  Green- 
peace's claims  that  the  last 
round  of  oil  licences  In  the  At- 
lantic Frontier  bypassed 
European  environmental  dir- 
ectives. 

Next  month's  High  Court 
fight  an  that  last  Issue  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  that 
government  and  an  industry 
have  worked  together  so  pub- 
licly and  powerfully  in  the 
courts  against  a charity. 

It  also  signals  that  the  in- 
dustry is  using  all  its  influ- 
ence with  friends  in  govern- 
ment before  the  Kyoto  dlmate 
summit  In  December.  This 
meeting  will  attempt  to  set 
new  targets  to  combat  global 
warming. 

The  financial  stakes  are 
huge  for  Greenpeace,  which 
will  commit  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  its  UK  financial  and  human 
resources  to  challenging  the 
industry  in  the  north  Atlantic 
over  the  next  few  years. 

On  the  59th  parallel,  the 
summer  rartms  will  soon  be 
over  and  the  search  for  oil  be- 
comes more  difficult  Viet  cay 
in  delaying  the  Stena  Dee  Is 
sweet,  but  the  battle  has 
barely  begun. 


I We  won’t  slash 


Health  spending  cuts 


hit  Smith  & Nephew 


CUTS  in  health  spending  by  European  governments  in  the  runup 
to  monetary  union  depressoi  profits  at  hospital  supplies  maker 
Smith.  & Nephew. 

The  manufacturer  of  bandages  and  casting  equipment  yester- 
day  said  pretax  profits  slipped  4 per  cent  to  £60  minion  in  the  first 
half  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 


our  insurance 
prices,  says  GA 


Wy 


The  Best 
MMX"1  PC 

for  the  home 


Chief  executive  Chris  O’Donnell  said  continental  European 
ovemments  are  cutting  health  spending  to  reduce  their  budgi 


governments  are  cutting  health  spending  to  reduce  their  budget 
deficits  inline  wife  the  Maastricht  criteria,  particularly  In 
France.  Spain  and  Italy. 

That  has  reduced  hospital  admissions  and  the  amount  spent  on 
Smith &Newphew’s  products,  cutting  its  sales  on  the  continent  by 
15  per  cent.  The  effect  is  seen  as  likely  to  continue  into  next 
year.  — Bloomberg 


BT  gets  Call  Minder  message 


BT  MUST  allow  rival  firms  to  offer  alternatives  to  its  Call  Minder 
voice  mail  service,  the  tdeccms  watchdog  said  yesterday. 

Oftel  said  other  companies  should  be  able  to  set  up  competing 
services  to  BTs  system  which  answers  calls,  records  messages 
and  alerts  customers  when  they  have  messages  waiting. 

Earlier  this  year,  BT  was  ordered  to  stop  promoting  Call 
Minder  and  not  take  on  new  customers,  amid  accusations  that  the 
way  the  service  was  operated  discriminated  against  rival  corapa- 
nies  setting  up  altemativeg.  Oftel  director  general  Don  Cruick- 
shank  said:  “Tbday's  move  should  encourage  competition,  which 
is  good  for  customers.” — PA 


Hamlet  shares  suspended 


CLOTHING  supply  Arm  Hamlet  Group  asked  yesterday  for  its 
shares  to  be  suspended  assorts  to  plug  Its  cash  outflow  appeared 
to  have  foiled. 

The  London-based  company — which  Imports  cheap  clothing 
from  Asia — bas  seen  its  share  price  slide  steadily  b1ik»  it  floated 
at  LSOpattheend  of 1993.  They  were  suspended  at  22ttp. 

Hamlet  acknowledged  recently  that  its  policy  afbank-roIUng 
business  associates  was  unsustainable  and  it  revised  prefit  fore- 
(asts  from  abom  £5  million  to  £1  million. — Sarah  Ryle 


GENERAL  Accident  said 
yesterday  that  it  would 
not  be  forced  into  cut- 
ting insurance  premiums,  de- 
spite increasing  competition 
for  business.  Bob  Scott,  the 
chief  executive,  said  the  life 
and  general  Insurance  com- 
pany would  rather  let  per- 
sonal policy  business  go  than 
try  to  beat  competitors  who 
have  undercut  its  prices. 

He  admitted  that  motor  in- 
surance business  was  down 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
because  of  the  scramble  by 
other  insurers  to  win  custom- 
ers. He  warned  that  General 
Accident  wanted  to  Increase 
motor  premiums,  even 
though  it  had  been  forced  to 
more  than  halve  last  year’s 
rise  of  8 per  cent  because  “It 
did  not  stick”. 

Unveiling  record  interim 
profits  of  £260  million.  Mr 
Scott  said  profits  from  UK 
business  almost  doubled  to 
£19  million,  making  General 
Accident  the  only  composite 
insurer  so  for  to  report  gains 
in  this  sector. 

He  said  this  was  because 
branch  managers  made  key 
decisions  an  policies,  and  be- 


cause the  firm  was  not  pre- 
pared to  slash  premiums  to 
win  customers.  The  group  was 
keen  to  woo  small  businesses. 

Mr  Scott  added  that  better 
weather  and  reduced  expo- 
sure to  subsidence  claims, 
particularly  in  the  South-east, 
had  also  helped  profits. 

He  said  the  group  lost 
money  on  its  estate  agency 
chain  but  denied  that  it 
planned  to  sell  tiffs,  explain- 1 
tog  that  It  brought  to  endow- 
ment mortgage  business.  “It 
is  a very  important  part  of 
our  life  business,”  he  said. 
“Endowment  mortgage  sales 
were  up  by  30  per  cent” 

The  chain  was  not  well  rep- 
resented in  the  South-east,  Mr 
Scott  added,  so  the  boom  to 
the  housing  market  would 
take  longer  to  feed  through. 

The  life  business  boosted 
company  profits  by  £63  mil- 
lion, a rise  of  37  per  cent  on 
last  year  following  the  acqui- 
sition of  Provident  Mutual. 
Mr  Scott  did  not  rule  out  fur- 
ther acquisitions,  but  said 
“organic  growth”  was  the 
best  way  to  improve  profits. 

He  said  the  group  had  in- 
herited a “very  small”  num- 
ber of  pensions  mis-selling 
cases  in  the  acquisition,  but 
these  were  being  resolved. 
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Drizabone  catches  cold 


THE  maker  cfDrizabone,  the  Australian  version  of  the  waxed 
Barbour  jacket,  issued  a profit  warning  last  night  Manchester- 
based  James  Halstead  Group  said  profits  would  be  20  per  cent 
lower  than  market  forecasts,  and  blamed  the  Australian  govern- 
ment's U-turn  on  help  for  exporters  as  welLas  currency  move- 
ments. 

Chief  executive  Geoffrey  Halstead  said  high  manufacturing 
costs  in  Australia  were  no  longer  offset  by  the  government 
through  rebates  to  exporters.  The  strength  of  the  Australian 
dollar  and  sterling  had  compounded  problems  for  the  firm,  which 
also  supplies  building  materials  to  businesses. — Sarah  Ryle 
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^CAMPAIGNERS  against 
warthe  closure  of  South 


BOO  hot  air  over  pound 


THE  BOC  special  gases  group  yesterday  joined  the  diorusef 

complaints  that  the  strong  pound  was  undermining  profits.  Ex- 
cluding currency  translation  effects,  profits  would  have  been  up  6 
per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  group  said,  but 
the  pound's  meteoric  rise  on  toe  foreign  exchanges  this  year 
turned  that  into  a feUofi  per  cent  to  £325.4  million. 

The  group  warned  that  the  effect  ofthe  strong  pound  could  cost 
ita  further  £5.5  mfllioa  in  the  final  quarter.  Chief  executive 
Danny  Rosenkranz  said  the  company  had  received  a lot  of 
interest  in  the  sale  of  its  healthcare  division,  Ohmeda.  put  up  for 
sate  to  July.  Analyst  expect  toe  sate  to  fetch  a sum  between 
£500  million  and  £1  billion.  — Tony  May 


w^the  closure  of  South 
Crofty,  Cornwall’s  last  work- 
, tog  tin  mine,  hope  to  raise 
money  for  a fighting  fond  by 
selling  “rescue  medallions” 
made  of  pure  tin. 

The  scheme,  designed  to 
provide  a short-term  cash  in- 
jection while  a rescue  pack- 
age is  considered,  was  un- 
veiled yesterday  as  crisis 
talks  continued  between  man- 
agement, unions  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  medallions  go  on 
today  at  £25  each.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  attract  of  the  sort  of 
private  investor  envisaged 
when  the  Conservative  gov- 


ernment agreed  to  write  off 
debts  three  years  ago. 

Crew  group,  Crafty's  Cana- 
dian owner,  last  week  an- 
nounced plans  to  Shut  the 
mine  to  after  heavy  losses 
brought  on  by  the  strength  of 
sterling.  The  mine  needs  a tin 
price  of  £4.000  a tonne  to  be 
profitable-  The  current  price 
is  £3,390. 

Closure  will  result  in  the 
direct  loss  of  270  jobs  but  will 
have  a devastating  knock-on 
effect  In  an  area  where  unem- 
ployment is  more  than  twice 
| the  national  average. 

South  Crofty  managing  di- 
; rector  David  Giddings  said 
management  was  keeping  “a 
completely  open  mind”  about 
a number  of  proposals  put  to 
the  company. 
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Racing 

Head  bows 
out  with 
a winner 


Graham  Rock 


Freddie  head  has 

ridden  his  last  race. 
The  50-year-old  an- 
nounced his  retire- 
njent  at  Deauville  yesterday 
alter  winning  the  Listed  Prlx 
de  Tourgeville  on  Marathon, 
beating  Mark  Johnston's  Fly 
To  The  Stars. 

tie  is  unlikely  to  pursue  a 
paining  career,  but  might 
Join  his  father,  Alec,  in  man- 
aging the  family’s  stud 
interests. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
jockeys  in  the  history  of 
French  racing,  Head  recorded 
nls  27th  Classic  victory  on  Al- 
ways Loyal  in  the  French 
1,000  Guineas  three  months 
ago. 

Of  all  the  great  horses  he 
rode  in  a career  of  34  years, 
he  nominated  Miesque,  Pistol 
Packer  and  Three  Troikas  as 
the  most  talented,  and  on  the 
day  she  won  the  Arc  In  1979, 
Three  Troikas  as  the  best 
Bon  Mot  (1966),  San  San 
(1972)  and  Ivanjica  (1976)  were 
his  other  Arc  successes  in  a 
career  total  of  2.937  wins. 

He  was  champion  Jockey  in 
France  on  six  occasions,  but 
his  popularity  did  not  travel 
easily  across  the  Channel;  un- 
fairly, perhaps,  given  his  out- 
standing domestic  record. 

He  rode  a superb  race  to 
win  the  2,000  Guineas  of  1982 
on  Zino.  but  he  will  be 
remembered  in  ftnginnri  for 
both  his  defeats  and  his 
successes. 

His  ride  on  Lyphard  in  the 
1972  Derby  won  by  Roberto, : 
when  his  mount  came  so  wide 
round  Tattenham  Comer  that 
many  thought  his  reins  had 


broken,  was  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. He  rode  Longchamp  as 
wen  as  any  Jockey  before  or 
since,  and  Head  will  be 
remembered  with  affection 
for  the  famous  late  ohwTiowgpc 
up  the  straight  of  France's 
premier  racecourse,  which 
brought  hearts  to  mouths, 
and  his  mounts  to  the  win- 
ner's enclosure. 

As  one  career  ends,  another 
begins.  Jeremy  Noseda  win 
return  from  California  In  the 
autumn  to  start  training  at 
Shaldeet  Lodge  Stables, 
Newmarket 

The  33-year-old  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Goddphin’s  sue- 
cess,  and  two  years  ago 
Sheikh  Mohammed  asked  No- 1 
seda  to  move  to-France,  but  j 
the  young  trainer  preferred  to  i 
try  his  luck  in  California, 
where  he  bad  been  assistant 
to  John  Gosden  in  the 
eighties. 

“Looking  back,  coming  to 
America  was  probably  a 
wrong  decision,”  said  Noseda. 
“I  now  know  Britain  is  where 
my  heart  is,  and  where  my 
ambitions  lie.” 

Noseda  arrives  in  Britain 
today  on  a 10-day  tour  to 
recruit  owners  for  the  65-box 
yard  he  has  bought  from  Paul 
KeDeway.  and  he  expects  to 
have  a tew  runners  on  all- 
weather  tracks  during  the 
winter  before  his  first  full 
season  next  year. 

At  a time  when  Shaikh  Mo- 
hammed has  been  rationalis- 
ing the  number  of  trainers  he 
employs,  Noseda  would  not 
expect  a string  of  horses  from 
the  ruling  family  of  Dubai, 
but  it  would  be  a surprise  if 
the  world’s  most  prolific 
owner  of  bloodstock  did  not 
send  him  a tew  yearlings  in 
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68AHMHWCK 
Soda  Owner 
Osar 


TOP  FORM 
Social  Charter 


115  S£t  HST"* 

3- 45  Wildcat  SSdeaft 

f « SSL’tSSS**'  Ctanfc  HUnatewnt 

4- 45  Bad*  hi  light  Bates  In  UpM 

* ****  * 1Mn  Pk8,  * 71  fcnwpw  of  **"*««» 

fihtefc  Good  to  firm.  ★ Denotes  ttttam. 


farcw.  MB  m RMtoy.  Oweand.  288  rates  3.T5 
Vacataid  Panteca,  T Emanngtn.  Ywtartre,  2S7  mies. 

Sevan  day  tetmsrs  None. 


Figures  in  brackets ; 


1-45  NaayeL;  3.45  Safigo.  Vfaomfc  None, 
ter  horee's  name  dome  days  shea  test  outhg 


1 45SST  o 

SB  BKSKf = 

- Dwncpln ROMM 9-0 _ 

WM  dGdmmtHitBanHhiui  ™ u 

»&  >££  - 

■wQi  W Pvabryi  3*4 i nh  _ 

M team  pq  Cfeaaead  9MI BCMm*  70 

«s  msj i 

«-1  &Ws  HMi  5-1  TmOfcawdHsn.  B-1  Sangria,  latent  Wdteft  13-1 


2 4 SAHOOWN  UAJDEN  STAKES  (Dhr  Z)  2Y0 

■ 1 te#6f  £3,324  (10  dedaretfl 


*6f  £3,324  (ID  declared) 

totaftn  B uataa  9-o 

jl— I BHLS9-Q 

i Pn»  {te}  j Dmto  »q 

teMrle  Way  R Oaten  B^i 

0ntaStar8-0 

Plton  Hoar  R Airman  9-0 

Bawl  Smote  U Omen  M 

IdcMbH  CaadrB-B 


B Cuter  — 

- 


Iter  Mb  S kfcfcr  8-9  “ ■ iw  n _ 

■teu  j to*,  jw, Int#  - 

9-2  Atead,  Dm.  ttaocaf  tom.  5-1  Hamate  Iter.  B-1  Worn  Hoar.  7-1  ftyri  Sand  W-1  Mkta. 


HtettkO.Fn 


One  for  the  bookmakers . . . First  Village,  a 14-1  shot,  winning  the  Mendip  Maiden  at  Bath  yesterday  photo:  mvd  howells 

the  autumn.  There  are  no  cer-  which  Included  seven  Group  Stakes  at  Salisbury  this  should  beat  Crimson  Tide  in 
taintles  In  racing  but  Noseda  One  winners,  Kelleway  often  afternoon.  the  Berkeley  Group  Condl- 

is  a talented  horseman  with  a preferred  to  let  his  mouth  do  The  Nash  wan  filly  failed  by  tions  Stakes  at  Sandown  this 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  the  talking.  He  won  the  Dante  a short  head  to  catch  Fiji  at  evening. 


the  Berkeley  Group  Condi- 
tions Stakes  at  Sandown  this 


we  to)  op  ate  ttfML  ten  amr  a oh.  m toyman.  » c<  7. 171  bated  CMS  PM  * 

VfOLET  APPUN  CHALLENGE  GW  HANDICAP 

‘im  If  209yds  £3.347  (16  declared) 

agggs ra? g 

Ml  Proto  fiqLP  tetev  5-0-9 Stow  at 

L Datlort  B 

WteBtea  new  WCBracte  4-6-4 R totnot  a 

suite*  (IQ  nbBMrtl  9-W K Mto  * 51 


comprehensive  grasp  of  the  the  talking.  He  won  the  Dante  a short  head  to  catch  Fiji  at  evening. 

British  programme  book,  and  Stakes  with  Glory  Of  Dancer  Chepstow  last  time,  hut  Fran-  On  their  running  at  Good- 
he  should  make  an  outstand-  last  season,  but  this  year  his  lde  Dettori's  mount  is  not  an  wood,  Dragonada  is  5lb  the 

lug  success  of  his  chosen  team  has  shrunk  to  a dozen  easy  ride,  and  would  need  to  superior,  but  Kenmist  should 

career.  horses.  Improve  to  defeat  Dragonada  be  capable  of  significant  im- 

Kelleway  said  he  did  not  The  Godolphin  team  are  and  Kenmist,  second  and  provement  over  the  extra  two 

have  immediate  plans  for  his  represented  by  Bint  Raiariiw 
future.  Despite  his  record,  (3.15)  in  the  Upavon  Fillies’ 


mate*  os}  n d am*  9-B-4 k mm  * 

toteBOwaamnteateMS-w „ . fl  Into  m 

Hew* (19 UtetoiaJm  10-9-2 4 Md 

Ynr  B*dVMcoaa(Ki^  D FhttDabW G tote 

WteaarpaLBy  totes  5-0-0 nt  Etetey 

tetatemjD)D  norm  4-0-3 ACM* 

tewteCpSffi}PRKa«7-<M N Aton 

^JteWBSDWM-a Dm*  DIM 

tack  Tbo  tUran  n21  ffi]  U IWw  8-B-O DBMcCteat 


easy  ride,  and  would  need  to  superior,  but  Kenmist  should 
Improve  to  defeat  Dragonada  be  capable  of  significant  im- 


tatarfWP.^ 

■motenM  (B)  M&B  faring  *-7-10 JIm* 

■tetee  5-1  Wk  Pimm.  13-2  Zttt.  fa*  Ite  Bnq.  7-1  PbU.  for  Host  Wrbnt  8-1  Ifato. 
SHtok.  FteMO.  teteed 


third  respectively  at  Good-  furlongs  of  today's  race,  and 
wood  behind  Cape  Cross,  who  can  take  her  revenge. 


Beverley 


II  Sandown  tonight 


GRAHAM  ROCK 


Doubt!  Fight  Mowjood 

Fair  Deal  (nU  Fair  Date 

Mteaad  Pertoct  Paach 

BnengHLad  Amtefcnan 

Dancing  toaan  CteHswpB(n«rt 

Hght-lianded  back  at  1m3l  wlh  2S  iuHtl 
GMng:  Goad  to  firm,  it  Derates  baton. 

Draw:  High  numbers  (amured  up  to  im. 

long  dtetuce  ii  uiuteai  4C0 Arial  Da.  B FWig,  Qamorgan.  244 

mips 

Savin  day  wtanaci:  100  TTppawy  Suneec  4.30  Double  Oscar. 
BSnfcarad  flnt  Una:  230  Goidon  ThundartxHt  VlaanMfc  230  Jaw 
Reft;  4.00  CraBy  PoL 

Rgures  In  brxkDta  tew  txns’a  nama  denote  days  shoe  lest  ouftig 


EAST  RIDING  YEOMANRY  TROPHY 


O JOURNAL  MAHfflM  STAKES  2T0 

WiOvTf  100yds  £3,912  (13  declared)  - 

trm  Mtenkfe  M Jdnkn  9-0 J« 

ZB  63  fan (B9R Anasirong 9-0 I 


faMDMDdn9-a 

HteltoEHiMM. 

03  toMROtenM 

56  SaMa? BHfclW) 

0 Tama  (lGJMMt  6-0 ; 

S3  WWteiB*  Mtey  (HI  M Dock  6-0 


.IJVtor 
.40  Stefa  ffi 

J rmam 

„Hm  toms 
-SMmcft 


tTB  IMteiBfaH DIMM 

Uflt)  00  facMtetm  JWaa8-e Ptonr  (to 

13(1)  5 Ifate faknl n C FaUuH 8-9 SmtIMmiw 

M»V  t5-8  M Owl  11-2  Bbmr.  B-1  Due  Sn«.  M HaMt  Rfcr.  S-1 
Stefate  Roe.  10-1  Unwyte. 


5f  £3,825  (7  declared) 

1 W 0HB11  BHtatemnJSlkxn9-7 Htewffl 

2(0  821  MntHM(ll)«jeMT9-9 TEDwawP) 

30  22034  Mm D* MB  PHfen  9-2 D fanlMa 

4fi  ooi  fate onraaimNTWH 9-i — itMq 

Sfi  521252  MteNAUMk  M . G hfal 

80  130?  fate*  Mniisnu  WfaMy  8-5- 1 Quite 

70  OMCMIr  H*  WO D fafgte  * 

Bitot  5-2  fatal  to*  3-1  Iftfcte.  5-1  faMlStea,  11-2  fa*  Cary.  13-2 
tteteoae.  8-i  ahr  da  hh  oh*  p*. 


Stana  Frandbe  East  Raisa  A King 

Badge  of  Fame  Badge  of  Fane 

7.15  CweCraaa  Keytmogie 

7.45  Danteng  Myafa>T  Lady  Carofaie  Lmati 

8.15  Baaasan  Sbaya  (ab) 

HghHwided,  tesUng  conn  at  1m5L  S&tight  5t 
Gteag:  Good.  DenotBS  WWws. 

Draw  High  numtwrs  best  to  6.15  aid  7.45. 

arftelMM  HrawBew.  545  Turgenev,  7.45  Lady  Carolina,  R 
an,  YOrtoMe.  216  mies. 

Seven  day  latanecK  5.45  RneJ  Stab;  7.4S  Divine  Mss-P. 
BBakand  first  tima:  None.  Visore±  None. 


MM  062035 


r {■}  H CBtaQrtdpt  5-9-7 


AUJBHtS  OF  HULL  CIAIIRIHG  STAKES 


ffi 

39 

# 

» u 

jijfc 

rr^Vi 1 

V-T»  * MBM  I 11 

i 

'!  Ti  'TfflTIIMlf T i "II 

USS 

■ npai 


; ; ; • :< = » 4 i?;Ti . i.  J-i  r;i  ,< 


7a  1 5 1 m £5,540  (B  declsed) 

in  1-3021  eip Cost (11)p)J Goto 3-9-1 L Dtekd 

2n  21-30  Citewuu  TMi  (91)  J fa  3-8-7 Ufa 

30  1-6  Bote CaMfa(IU|p)lfMw*3-0-7 B tote— 

40  4012  8y«* fata (Zl) (PI Ctyar 3-8-7 DCianw. 

6fl  . 0314  fa|bao^i(M|R data 3-8-6 M EMny 

>0  1-  Bkwtepl3»RAnnte0BB  3-8-2 : 1 fate 

M Kayboogfa.  7-4  Cap*  Qw  5-1  CrinmIUt.  7-1  Hotel.  14-1  Rote 


7 ARV0Mfi«rART  HANDICAP 

f B*K#5f  £3,064(17  declared) 


m B^W5f£a064(t7 declared)  I aiVT 

10  05050  4DCMHn-IS|HMig6-9-1l S ten 

2(14)  112420  Irate  P0W6llcOni3-»-1Q C fa 

30  4623)4  CMch*  tod  fa  WMOupioi 4-9-8. A QHny 

40  MM  tai^iRHAnaarS  B-7 I far 

5(1®  020410  ttete*e*(MJ(»)K Kay 4-9-7  B tote 

B(13  m2  late  Ctofat  late  RKBBDaanMt  0 5 B Btetam 

70  005444  Dmte  fan f9fD)D  Main*  4-6-5 1 Ffawfc  p 

1(1)  000601  mtenliii  P0(7tiw)fa  A Java  4-0-2 M I 

»DQ  43342B  Btenoa*(M)(U^Rftowr  5-0-1 ton  mi 

W0  OOB35D  Stop  Stock  (14)  RH»gn4-«-0 Ilk 

11  (15)  022533  Safa  Fasten  (14)  to)  K fate  3-6-12 C lOThte 

12(12)  0500CD  faamW fa*  fBJCTJEtttar 3-8-8 

UB  MOO  LBStetn (4R W iiMSM 3-8-6 0 B HsC 

140  540202  tetgHPnagaa(l<|{C0KlMy  8-6-1 Oarfa  tayar 

uni)  005225  Dmeteffamay (RE faster 3-0-1 S ton 

16(11)  000-00  Dkm  Bon  totoJlaiQ  3-7-10 M tort 

17(5)  0004  Baton  (1S)HCteb|yUgt  3-7-10 ■ fate 

BaUtet  11-2  Onto  Ftear.  7-]  Iteteice.  Lady  Casta  Late,  BiUttaBai,  I 
famrte,  DMu  Ha-P,  HteTooe,  [**«  1*9*7- 


4 E UPAW0M  FILES’  STAKES 
i I fa#1m  If  209yds  £10,253  (10  dedarecQ 

12023  Matacam  Pfa  (D)  J Tufa  4-fl-O 

5512-0  On  MM  earn  let  j c«9  44M> 

| 3-1012  Ort  Balaton*  mm  Site  an  3-8-5  __ 

14-142  Dnonte  (11)  H tof3-8-5  - - 

-15514  Dot  ttanr  09  JDuSip  3-4-5 

133  itateam)  mi  email  3-6-6 

502611  Mated  09)  raR  Atman  3-6-5 

1-05  Da  Ftenw  Tin  (in  6 long  3-8-5 

-43236  Vigteiwl Oate—aBa  T tertnon 3-8-6  — 
63-130  Mm  How |3Q  to0P OtaWflaa  3-8-6  _ 
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— ■Hi  98 
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7-2  EM  Btttta.  taggnab.  3-2  Dub  Darn.  11-2  MnwL  B-1  Item.  Vkotad  QafaOB.  10-1 


HHI  BODE  - KUtekan  Fktta  fang  k»  21  oat  cot  pnd,  Sd  d 7. 9 tend  FgtW  CMh  M Keivtti  In 
41. 60.  On  Mto  Now  n*M  tadn  1M  si  ILL  a baM  teataa  n Aaa  im  4l1icm.  GOFm.  M 
ateKMqi on  1 1 of.  on  on  teater.  M «*  8,  a M MW  F* a Qapan  la 21  SHta  BrfandK 
Lad.  ittitn  37  an.  mad  3 U,  2nl  si  6.  afi  tee  cn  On.  Kaanu  Ik  04,  ran  sn  coa  pn,  3nL  Mn  3L  a 


Lad,  ittian  3f  an.  mad  3 U,  2nl  s(  6.  afi  W*B  Cw  Omn.  faanftt  he  4BA  mo  oi  w pass.  W.  tai  31 « 
GDofaood  1st  GB-Fn.  teat  tom  Heaten  B kad  tandT  rite  anti  S os.  no  avratesa  wnaataa  teal 
brtsng, « S 10. 4 bobhd  Am  in,  Vfateeal  CfaWan  fast  6ft.  bh  17,  B maatailB  4L BRa 
■koafe  (ad  iatede  M brtao.  ran  as  mA  bed  HutarrtO  7VM  AxoilB  3 lap,  Gd.  Tie  FteMnyTtwIted 
iA  beetewonlLouL  senr  iwd.  Sim  B,  23)  bdM  Ifa  CbtiekwlB  2L  wfte.  teMtem  faa:  LaLtadad 
bwatfflafa  labOMKaanaOwtealnAiaL 


O afl  E GO  EVBUNG  RAC8IG  WITH  THE  DALY 
Oh  I faiTaEGRAPH  MADHI  STAKES 

T m 2f  £3^34  (7  dedbreCQ 

10  HrallBSJDFtaidi  DM8-0-2 U 

2(1)  30  Vonate (to RAtasnltaglan 4-9-2 31 

30  9-23  Bum  (BE)  B Snarl  3-8-12 — so 

40  3 Ltate(8)MlJ(teS3-8-1? 1 

BN  2-222  Sbaya (ItotoRWHaa 3-6-12 

60  0 Bauk: Fan (8) UDswra 3-8-7 P P fan 

70  0 Sapeatai (IS) H Cad 3-8-7 K 

Btete  n-10  Sbjb.  2-1  Bants.  13-2  Smentaa.  W-1  LtaL  14-1  Ve 
18-1  Otek.Fav33-i  Maaaa 


Results 


LORCAN  WYER  was  sus- 
pended 10  days  at  Southwell 
yesterday  for  finishing  & cir- 
cuit too  soon  on  The  Toaster 
In  the  Skegness  Handicap 
Chase.  . _ 

The  race  was  won  by  Pre- 
rogative ml  Wyer  returned 
to  boos  and  verbal  abuse  from 
punters  who  had  backed  bis  ; 
mount  in  the  four-runner, 
race  over  miles. 

Wyer  got  down  to  work  on 
The  Toaster  at  what  he 
thought  was  the  second  last 
fence,  not  realising  that  there 
was  another  circuit  to  go,  and 
then  continued  to  come  home 
last  of  the  three  finishers. 


BATH 

*AO  (IbOi  1,  TKM  HXOCUTOte,  J RalD 

Stantife  l'ran^xTt£ ^J&iM 

Tow  Ge.6ft  G2.10,  CIJO.  OJO.  Dual  F: 

riiun  Trio;  07260  C8R  C32JS1.  NR 
Fongarl. 


osaem. 

1M  (te  A»tefa)i  1,  MBST  vnuuafajc 
Ctertey  (14-1);  Z tap-i lei*  fata 

£2050  Tria  C1BS0.C8P'fi*0J»r 
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1 . 5.  (J  Ll'fl)  Toto: 
£6.00;  Cl  .70,  C1.1Q.  OuH  F:  tSJBO.  CWiGUfa 

4A0  (8t  iiyto>  fa  mourn aoefa  p 

BbxxnMd  0-1  tatf  fa  Ttora  Oamai 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY 

SALISBURY  I™ 

BEVERLEY  772  - „ 

SANDOWN  (e)  Y73  TO 

HAMILTON  (e)  TM  m2 

ALL  COURSES  COMMOfTARY  ’J  HI  M 

ALL  COURSES  RESUUS  , ” 
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MAflO.TrtaW.mcsftew.u. 

MU*  faHOUTHnal- 
O^&W.TCfaRJohi»Oo(l0-l):fatato 
SSp-l^faTtoStoPtaniP-SlJKIta- 

DamorUac- 10  ran.  Hfa  Tate; 

cra-io:  am  ci^j.  cijso.  tt«i  rcmso. 

Tritt  04  40.  CSF:  E50JP9. 
A.Stta4H10|bMWte1ita^— 
■uatfr,  8 Wytm*  (iw  1M»);  fa 
2^(13-2)!  fa  to****1 

sMBitssAaitsf* 

SoorSTlW};*.  Hra  (fa4tadj 

■ irtotellft|T~  I**"**1  ” ^ f'* 
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OUAJBteOT.D8.ia 


Hoary  tm  Hawk  WMflaRocfc 


StretfB  6f  wtn  pear-staped  rfght-toanded  loop  cause  of  imSI. 
Gotag;  Good  to  firm  * Denotes  tankas. 

Dmc  MUde  to  Hbh  numbers  tmoued. 

Loos  tataneg  traa^tc  7J30 1 Pnonpo,  John  Bury,  Nernnatot, 
360  miss. 

Sevn  Uw  latanacE  Nona 

Bfetearad  Iksl  tbwe  BJ30  Norltieni  Uaestru.  Wnrait  830  Katie 
Komafe. 

Ratae  In  bredeto  alter  tana's  name  denote  days  shea  last  outing 
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1 4 SPORTS  NEWS 


Football 


Ueb  Cup,  2nd  qua]  round,  1st  legs  Tirolinrebmcki'ceitic'i' 

Stubbs’  strike 
keeps  Celtic  alive 


Alan  Dunn  In  Innsbruck 


ALAN  STUBBS  spared 
Celtic's  blushes  with 
a defiant  frith-minute 

reply  after  the  Scots 
had  changed  ends  two  goals 
down  here  last  night. 

Celtic’s  stock  has  taken  a 
huge  dip  since  the  glory  days 
of  the  Sixties  and  Seventies, 
and  after  a torrid  first  half 
here  last  night  the  summer 
change  In  bringing  in  the 
Dutch  coach  Wim  Jansen 
looked  not  only  unlikely  to 
improve  matters  but  also  to 
send  them  to  an  all-time  low. 

Their  hopes  of  reaching  the 
first  round  proper  seemedin 
tatters  alter  conceding  two 
goals  to  an  ordinary  Austrian 
side.  Both  goals  bore  the  hall- 
mark of  the  dreadful  defend- 
ing that  has  characterised  the 
Glasgow  club’s  recent  years. 


0 T1?®ir  goalkeeper  Jonathan 
GouhL  son  of  the  Wales  man- 
endured  a hectic 
baptism  m his  first  European 
game.  In  the  opening  10  min- 
utes he  was  forced  into  two 
^erate^ves  before  Roland 
Kmchler  put  the  ball  In  the 
net  in  the  llth  minute,  the 
Tirol  midfielder  was  rightly 
reded  oEfeide,  but  it  did  not 
^^Amtrianslongtopat 

In  the  21st  minute  Chris- 
tian Mayierb  launched  a su- 
perb run  down  the  right  wine. 
Living  the  Celtic  defenders 
Mackay  and  Mahe  for  dead, 
he  cut  inside  and  although 
Gould  managed  to  block  his 
shot,  tiie  striker  was  first  to 

the  rebound  to  score. 

Seven  minutes  later  May- 
ierb again  escaped  Mahe  and 
ran  on  before  cleverly  chip- 
ping the  bah  over  Gould  and 
into  the  net 


Celtic's  best  chance  during 
the  first  half  came  after  Mayr- 
leb's  first  goal  Henrik  Lars- 
son  found  space  between  two 
central  defenders  to  break 
through  on  goal,  but  the 
Swede's  shot  was  deflected  to 

safety  by  the  home  captain 
Stanislav  Tchertchessov. 

Only  a smart  save  by  Gould 
two  minutes  before  the  inter- 
val denied  Mayrleb  a first- 
half  hat-trick,  but  further 
Austrian  goals  seemed 
inevitable. 

Mahe  was  replaced  by 
Jackie  McNamara  as  Celtic 
pushed  forward  to  support 
the  isolated  Darren  Jackson. 
Tirol  seemed  content  to  sit 
back  on  their  lead  and  Alan 
Stubbs  tried  a more  direct  ap- 
proach. The  Celtic  defender 
was  unfortunate  to  be  penal- 
ised in  the  home  six-yard  box, 

and  scored  10  minutes  later 
with  a 25-yard  free  kick. 


Rangers  called 
to  be  assertive 


Patrick  Glenn 
In  Gothenburg 

IF  every  Rangers  player 
takes  his  cue  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Staale  Stensaas, 
the  Scottish  champions 
should  leave  Gothenburg's  U1- 
levi  Stadium  tonight  with 
one  foot  in  the  league  stages 
of  the  Champions  League. 

Tm  not  concerned  about 
Gothenburg  in  the  least,”  said 
Stensaas,  one  of  eight  players 
garnered  during  Walter 
Smith's  summer  recruitment 
drive  and  a member  of  the  Ro- 
senborg side  that  beat  Goth- 
enburg home  and  away  in  last 
season’s  Champions  League. 

Stensaas’s  only  reservation 
about  tonight's  first  leg  erf  the 
final  qualifier  Is  that  Rangers 
may  give  Gothenburg  too 
much  respect  “Scottish  teams 
have  tended  to  do  that  against 
the  Swedes  but  it  doesn't  apply 
to  other  Scandinavians.  We 
went  there  to  be  aggressive 
and  it  paid  ad” 

Smith’s  only  absentees  are 
Brian  Laudrap  and  Lorenzo 
Amoruso.  The  Danish  for- 
ward’s chlckenpox  and  the 
Italian  defender’s  Achilles 
tendon  have  seen  them  con- 
fined to  barracks.  “Brian’s 
value  is  already  well  known,” 
said  the  manager  an  arrival 
here  yesterday,  “but  1 think 
Amoruso  will  have  a great  In- 
fluence after  the  loss  of  Rich- 
ard Gough.  I'm  disappointed 
he’s  not  here.” 


Smith  recognises  the  perils 
of  fielding  so  many  new  feces. 
“The  gelling  is  something  yon 
can’t  be  sore  about  until  it  is 
tested,"  he  added.  "You  might 
think  it  will  work,  and  it 
seemed  all  right  so  for,  bat 
this  is  the  real  thing.” 

Smith’s  counterpart  Mats 
Jingtiladh  has  injury  doubts 
about  Teddy  Luck:  but  the 
striker  Andreas  Andersson  Is 
back  from  Milan,  courtesy  of  a 
curious  loan  clause  following 
his  £L8  mflUrtn  transfer,  be- 
cause the  Italian  side  did  not 
qualify  for  Europe. 

Andersson’s  transfer  win 
not  be  formalised  until  after 
the  second  leg  but;  despite 
concerns  over  his  mairh  fit- 
ness, he  seems  certain  to  play 
alongside  Robert  Andersson, 
bought  from  Halmstad  as  a 
£400,000  replacement  for  his 
namesake. 

• Celtic  showed  a profit  of 
more  than  £5  million  to  the 
end  of  June.  Yesterday's 
annual  report  report  revealed 
that  gates  were  up  by  37  per 
cent  to  1,692^558  and  there  was 
a 39-per-cent  increase  in  turn- 
over, up  to  £22.19  million. 
Fergus  McCann,  the  manag- 
ing director,  said:  “The  sub- 
stantial profit  will  be  rein- 
vested to  Improve  the  success 
of  the  dub  on  the  field.” 

me  Oot«wb«r»  tprobablo):  Rfl»olU; 
Johaneeon,  EHIngmarK.  Nlieeon. 
Lmdlwi;  Almandarraon.  Pettanwon. 
UndgvlM.  Kartonon;  A Andersson.  R 
Andaman. 

Ilangara  [probable):  do  ram:  Porrlni, 
Moore.  Bjorklund;  Cleland.  Ferguson, 
Gascoigne.  Them,  Stensaas:  Darin.  Negri. 


Brave  United 
are  broken  by 
late  penalty 

Dundee  united  face  an 
intriguing  second  leg 
against  Trabzonspor  at 
Tannadice  in  a fortnight 
after  succumbing  to  a late 
penalty  in  Turkey  last 
night. 

Trabzonspor,  with  only 
one  home  defeat  in  15  years 
of  Uefa  Cup  competition, 
stretched  United’s  defen- 
sive resolve  and  could  have 
had  scored  more  than  the 
solitary  penalty  converted 
by  the  dangerous  correct 
Wami  13  minutes  from  the 
end  of  this  second  qualify- 
ing-round game. 

The  former  Scotland  full- 
back Stewart  McKlnunie 
was  adjudged  to  have  up- 
ended Karim  just  Imririft  the 
area  and  Haml  drove  the 
spot-kick  past  correct  Sieb 
Dykstra.  It  looked  a harsh 
decision  but  Trabzonspor 
always  threatened  to  carve 
open  a the  United  defence 
despite  Maurice  Malpas’s 
calm  authority. 

Five  first-half  goals  from 
Club  Bruges,  including  a 
bat-trick  by  Lorenzo  Stae- 
lens,  saw  the  Belgian  side 
beat  HIT  Gorica  5-3  In  Slo- 
venia. Staelens’s  goals,  the 
first  a penalty,  came  in  the 
space  of  30  first-half 
minutes. 

Milan  Osterc  scored  a 
treble  in  the  second  half  to 
give  Gorica  some  hope  In 
the  second  leg. 

Rapid  Vienna  thrashed 
Boby  Brno  of  the  Czech 
Republic  6-1  In  the  Aus- 
trian capital. 


Boro  upset  by  Dortmund  move  for  Ravanelli 


Although  reports  that 
Frabrizio  Ravanelli’s 
agent  Alessandro  Moggi  is  to 
have  further  talks  with  Bor- 
ussla  Dortmund  have  angered 
Middlesbrough,  it  looks  in- 
creasingly likely  that  the  Ital- 
ian’s days  at  the  Riverside 
Stadium  are  numbered. 

While  Ravanelli  was  busy 
yesterday  denying  a report 
that  he  had  been  involved  in  a 
fight  with  his  team-mate  Cur- 
tis Fleming.  Middlesbrough’s 
assistant  manager  Vlv  Ander- 
son insisted  that  no  official 
approach  had  been  made  by 
Dortmund  or  Moggi.  "Ravan- 


elli is  not  talking  to  anybody 
unless  we  know  about  it 
first,”  he  said.  ‘Tf  people  want 
to  buy  him  they  have  to  come 
through  the  right  channels.” 

Middlesbrough  seem  pre- 
pared to  sell  but  they  value 
Ravanelli  at  £7.5  million;  a 
compromise  deal  of  around  £6 
million  seems  likely. 

David  Platt,  Arsenal’s  Eng- 
land midfielder,  yesterday 
turned  down  a move  to  Boro. 
“It  would  not  be  the  right 
career  move  for  me  at  this 
time,”  he  said. 

David  Unsworth,  the  for- 
mer England  defender,  has 


agreed  to  move  to  West  Ham 
from  Everton,  with  Danny 
Williamson  and  £1  million  go- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 

Tottenham  have  turned 
down  a £2  million  bid  for 
their  winger  Rud  Fox  from 
Leicester,  who  have  agreed  a 
£500,000  fee  with  Selangor  and 
settled  personal  terms  with 
Tony  Cottee.  The  experienced 
striker  should  complete  his 
move  from  Malaysia  today, 

Brentford  have  named  the 
former  Cardiff  manager  Ed- 
die May  and  the  Woking  vet- 
eran Clive  Walker  as  their 
new  management  team. 


v'  V VYj 


Danger  man . . . Asprilla  celebrates  his  second  goal  last  Saturday  photograph:  doughall 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  first  round,  first  legs  QPR  0,  Wolves  2 

Old  gold  is  all  that  shines 


Martin  Thorpe 


OLD  gold  proved  more 
valuable  than  a dia- 
mond last  night  as 
Wolves  picked  up  a precious 
first-leg  away  win.  QPR 
changed  their  midfield  shape 
at  half-time  but  could  not  cut 
their  way  through  a visiting 
defence  that  helped  ensure  a 
gem  of  a victory. 

These  teams,  having  fin- 
ished above  16th  place  in  the 
First  Division  last  season, 
would  normally  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  Indignity  of 
playing  in  the  first  round  of 
this  competition. 

But  because  the  Football 
League  gave  byes  until  the 
third  round  to  the  seven  dubs 
playing  in  Europe  this  sea- 
son, all  but  Sunderland  and 
Middlesbrough  from  the  First 
were  thrown  in  with  hoi  pol- 
lot  to  make  up  the  numbers. 

Rangers  paid  £2.75  to  secure 
the  Stoke  striker  Mike 
Sheron  in  the  summer  but  he 
is  already  out  injured.  And  al- 
though Kevin  GaHen’s  return 

after  a 10-month  absence  with 


-a  broken  leg  offered  consola- 
tion to  dub  and  player,  a 0-0 
home  draw  with  Ipswich  on 
Saturday  provided  a disap- 
pointing opening  to  the  sea- 
son. Last  night  it  quickly  got 
worse. 

On  14  minutes  Steve  Frog- 
gatt,  hack  after  a long  injury 
lay-off  unleashed  a 25-yard 
shot  which  beat  Rangers’  new 
goalkeeper  Lee  Harper, 
signed  from  Arsenal,  for  pure 
pace  to  put  Wolves  deservedly 
ahead. 

Although  the  Hayward  fam- 
ily, who  own  Wolves,  have 
blocked  any  new  transfer 
funds,  Mark  McGhee  has 
bought  and  sold  Imagina- 
tively in  an  attempt  to  erase 
memories  of  last  season’s 
play-off  failure.  But  the  player 
maiqng  the  biggest  impact 
has  been  a 17-year-old  striker 
on  YTS  forms,  Robbie  Keane, 
who  scored  both  goals  on  bis 
debut  in  Wolves’  2-0  win  at 
Norwich  on  Saturday. 

On  25  minutes  last  night  he 
narrowly  foiled  to  add  to  that 
tally  when  he  was  unable  to 
convert  Harper's  parry  from 
Don  Goodman’s  shot.  But 


Waives  continued  to  threaten 
before  the  break  even  though 
Gallon,  Paul  Murray  and  the 
newly  shorn  Trevor  Sinclair 
went  close  to  scoring  for  the 
home  side. 

It  was  no  surprise  that 
Rangers  attacked  the  second 
half  with  renewed  vigour, 
Stewart  Houston's  halftime 
griHings  have  that  effect 

The  QPR  manager  also 
switched  to  a diamond  mid- 
field  and  within  18  minutes  of 
the  restart  had  seen  Murray’s 
sparkling  shot  hit  the  post, 
Rufus  Brevett  hit  the  bar,  Ga- 
vin Peacock  shoot  narrowly 
wide  and  John  Spencer  muff  a 
sitter  at  the  for  post 

Peacock  also  forced  a fine 
save  from  Mike  Stowell  but, 
the  longer  Wolves  held  out, 
the  more  frustrated  Rangers 
became  and  in  the  86th  min- 
ute the  visitors  were  safe 
when  the  substitute  Mixu 
Faatelatnen  scored. 

Qnm  ferik  Raimi  ■ (4-4-2):  Harper; 
Perry,  Ron,  Marrow.  Smote  Murray. 
Barker.  Peacock,  Sinclair;  Gallon, 
Spencer. 

VMw>  (4-8-3):  Stowell;  Smftn.  Badge*. 
Curie.  Kubidd:  Atkina,  Fsrgueon.  Froggato 
Bull,  Kaara,  Goodman. 

A OUrao  (Bfltoricay). 


Results 


Football 

UDFACUP 

Sacond  qualifying  round. 

Unit  tag 

1M  toaabcuH*  (3)  S MUo  lH  I 


MayrM  30.  28 
8.000 


■(0)1 


Stubbs  84 


Utd  (0)0 
18,000 


Hand  77  (pan] 

FA  CARLING  PREMERSWP 
Opbl  Mace  (0)  O Barrator  (01 1 
21.547  Redfoom  86 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Pint  round,  first  leg 
Wiilunnnl  (0)  1 Man  C (0)  O 

Prance  73  8.064 

■owwimcatti  (0)  O Torquay  |1)  1 

1215  Qtoba  43  (pan) 

Brantford  (0)  1 nmewy  (0)  1 

Danya  85  Cunto  70 

2.0*0 
M* 

0,341 


■tonrW* 
Armstrong  SO 
Jopauxi  34  (pen) 
Johnson  49 


CU1 


10)0 


TO* 


(0)0 


Garmon  32  (eg)  AngeJI  30.  Woodthwi  75 


Grart  33 


Poteton^S  (og) 

6.429 

O 


(0)0 

8.083 


IC(0]  a 


1 10)0 


Kyd  57 
3.520 


i Utd  (0)  1 Wait  R«M  (1)  1 
Peecfrtsatkki  5 


Roflo  88 
2,804 


1(0)1 


Woods  73 
1387 


(0)1 


(01  a 


badWI 
Byrne  40 

■•■■a  (1)  * 

Smart  33 
Janaan  63 

jutnn  (Q)  1 
Thorp®  87 


Cricket 

NatWest  Semi  Final 

0891  22  88  + 


Live  Commentary 
Warwicks.  46  v Sussex  45 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  2288  30 

CMUOOOTBaincn  mmaal  mao,  sumjBiari 

aq,  i5wmuHE.LEBXtLS1  Out 
leMcmnjMa 

7/fcGuardian 


Oi'NTERACnVE 


Christie  44.  48.48 

1(0)  a 

Gayle  60.  Seal  85 
3.773 

NanM  12)  X 

Roberts  13 
Mama  37 
OMhara  (0)  1 
Rttotua  77 
Oxford  Utd  (1)  X 
Puna  34,  Lagan  73  log! 
totobwmtf  (1)  a PmtaimmBi  (2)  a 
Awtord  5 (eg)  Thorp  8,  Miner  24 

Cumiltters  81  &6i3 

' 0)  1 Yarik  (1)  a 

Mills  24  Bufl  32 

2.748  Bushed  BO 

QPft  (0)  O Wehrwrtiaiumuii  (1)  X 

MM  FroggaB  13.  Paataiolnwi  86 

HM*  Swansea  (0)  O 

Lambert  56.  Roacti  75  4,939 

' (1)  1 Stake  (1)  S 

Palmar  32  Kavanagh  26.  Thome  67 
2JM9  Forayth  TO 

1 <JI 1 Praataa  (0)  a 

Richardson  77  MadkSII  54 

2301  Reaves  59.  81 

' (0)  O Seiadtoeipe  M)  a 
1.807  CBUfo-Carda  20,  73 

>(0)3 

Jonas  57.  Morrissey  70 
Kelly  88 

1 10)  a 

Piatt  KL  Sou  n 
psffll 
ISO 
3>T3 

im  ff)i 
Connelly  67  (pan) 

3JH4 

■*•(1)1 

Read  41 
4j00 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
CHALLENGE  CUP 
First  round 

. (1J3 

Kerrigan  9. 58  (pen) 
wtinrarthTC 


i(l>  a 

Newhouee28 

Conroy  72 


Walton  S3 


W)1 


(WO 

321 


i(2)4 
wrtgfti  13.  Cameron  18 
Lennon  04 
Dtfr74 


Rrmnery  2 (pen).  35 
Anderson  76 


(0)  O Ctrdabank  (1)  1 

Lowering* 

(0)  o mm  (2)  a 

Corrigan  8.  McGraw  44 
(0)1 
Parks  72 
298 
(0)  1 
Bruce  72 
2500 


(0)2 
Rlfcbde  72.  87 


:(1J1 
Helheratori  23 


PONTIHS  LBMUE:  Pint  DMrkn  Cov- 
entry 0,  Belton  a 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMHHtATHMi 
Rrafc  C Petece  2.  Swindon  1;  watford  1. 
Wimbledon  0:  WeM  Ham  4.  QPR  2_ 
raiSHWY  MATCH!  Oxford  C 1.  Wotting 

a. 

Rugby  League 

TOUR  MATCH:  6E  Queensland  30. 
BARLA  Young  Liana  18. 

Tennis 

ATP  BfmHATKUIAI.  CSfOM 
Haven):  First  remit  M-K  Ototoa 

bt  P McEnroe  (US)  7-8, 6-1;  ■ 

D1 J Ondna  (Hr)  7-6,  B-4;  V Mi  . 
bt  J Tarango  (US)  7-6.  7-6;  K 
(Swa)  bt  H Gumy  (Arg)  2-6.  6-4.  0-ft  P 
Kssrhnfs  (Nath)  be  M Norman  (Bwo)  6-3. 
6-2;  D Whateon  (US)  M L Paas  (India) 
6-3. 8-7, 6-3;  M lapaatW  (Ecu)  btSStfMl- 
hen  (Bol)  6-1  ret;  D Vacek  (Cz)  bt  D Prfno- 
ril  (Ger)  B-2.  6-4.  C MaadW  (US)  M F 
WIbter  (NMh)  6-2.  7-6:  * Hat*  (ZM  bt  R 
Furlan  (Mon)  6-1,  B-Z;  V lpsdaa  (us)WK 
Kucara  (Cz)  6-3. 6-ft  A Modvedav  (uto)  bt 
N Walgreen  (t»r>  frO,  8-3;  >U  CamWU 
(US)  bl  F Dswulf  (Bal)  7-6.  7-6:  D Pda- 
earia  (Horn)  bt  A Hernandez  (Max)  6-1. 
0-6,  8-4;  J Staawrfcrit  (Nath)  btOOgoro- 
dov  (Uzb)  7-6.  4-6,  6-1;  A OVrtaa  (US)  M 
I LJiaikde  [Cro]  6-3. 8-1 ; a ItasadsM  (OB) 
bl  P Weasels  (Nettn  6-3.  6-2. 

ATP  RCA  CHMOaOHRV 
Lto):  Phot  itassfe  J aMfemn  (Swa)  WL 
Smitti  (Aus)  8-2.  7-8;  W Fanto  (SA)  be 
M TafatHjtt  (Aus)  6-4. 6-3:  A ipaasl  VlS)  M 
□ Sangolnarfi  (If)  6-2. 4-6, 6-4;  II  Lma 
Owe)  bt  D Nestor  (Can)  6-1.  6-4;  j mttt- 
(Aui)  W M OndroMa 


Uahmrg  (Aw)  bt  M Ondnofca  (SA)  64L 
7-ft  M rami  (Cz)  bt  J QolAwd  (Fl>6-1. 

h 5?“  (^J  w R ®a*"lu  B-f. 

f-®  i (CZ)  bt  M Tiustrom  (Bvro) 

6-».  6-7.  6-1:  ■ Ryan  (Isr)  bt  K Klmwar 
(US)  7-8, 6-7. 3-0  rot  BUMaauh  (Cz)  MB 
(U31 6-4. 7-5,  R Wetdeafekl  (tor)  bt 
N Godwin  (SA)  3-fl.  6-4,  6-9;  • Stafford 
(SA)  M A Raduieaeu  (Ger)  B-4,  7-ft  M 
MMWritojuS)  bt  T Haas  (Oar)  3-ft  g-i. 

* fwniilwin  (US)  bt  B Ksrtuchar 
War)  6-4  4-&  6-2:  T CTringdua  fFr)  bt  M 
Bryan  (US)  6-4,  6-7.  6-2:  A Boacaefc  (Frl 
bt  R RanetMig  (U3)6-i6-l. 

UTA  SAtmuTV  (West  Worthing);  Maw 
fhat  nwrat  L nnrs  utals  (Awl  W A Nao- 
mann  (Ana)  6-4. 7-0:  A Itowaar  (GB)  bt  I 
Bates  (GB)  6-3, 6-4;  V VtatoararagHssw 
(India)  bt  M Marudw  (Gat)  4-6, 6-ft  7-fl;  J 


(GB)  bt  D LOW) 
(Aus)  bt  A Ford 
OBJ  bt  T Dolby 
^)  M A Cooper 
(Aw)  bt  J Sutler 
(NZ)  bt  D 


Fan  (GB)  bt  L Vostoo  (SA)  8-3.  6-3:  P 
Manas  (GB)  bt  M Wnltu  (SA)  3-6.  e-3.  7-ft 
a HaMkar  (India)  bt  A Turner  (NZ)  5-7. 
W,  6-a:  R Lotf  (US)  W O Freakwe  (GB) 

3-8. 6— t,  7-ft  C 1 

(GB)  6-4.  6-4;  A 
(Aus)  7-ft  7-&  P 
(GB)  6-2.  6-4;  A WW 
(Kan)  7-ft  6-1;  C Sad 
(US)  6-2.  6-7.  6-2;  J ! 

Rotwm  (SA)  6-3. 6-4;  N OodKI  (QB)  bl  J 
□ovfdaori  (<3B)  6-3. 6-3;  S 8Mtork  (Aus)  bt 
D Sherwood  (GB)  7-6,  4-6,  6-4:  A Footer 
(GB)  bt  T UHcheO  (Aus)  8-ft  4-ft  7-ft 
WOMSM’S  CAHAMAH  OPEN  (Toronto): 
Hrat  road  M Jam  Famwidaz  bt  J Kru- 
ger  (SA)  6-4,  7-ft  T Taaamgan  (Tha)  bt 
R Drsgofdr  (Rami  6-ft  6-1;  * Tooted  (Fr) 
bt  M Antonia  Sanchez  Lorenzo  (Sp)  7-S, 
8-2;  s Atfpatoana  (Bd)  bt  P Hy-Bouune 
(Gan)  B-3. 6-3:  If  Itacfcy  (Fr)  bt  V WWama 
(US)  B-1.  t-8,  8-1;  M Sana  (Sp)  bt  R 
KoJ boric  (Can)  6-2.  8n%  A MMar  (US)  bt  E 
Ukhowtaava  (Rus)  7-ft  2-8.  6-3:  a Fatal 
(Fr)  bt  S PlttowsH  (Fr)  0-1,  6-0;  A Carta- 
aea  (Swd)  bt  A Grossman  (US)  6-4, 6-3:  R 
ttorada  (B)  bt  B Wttner  (Ger)  0-&  3-0, 6-3; 
* Itjaat  Iten  (Can)  bt  M Babel  (Ger)  6-4, 
7-ft  T VodbHto  (Japan)  bt  A Shtood 
(Aus)  S-7, 8-3. 6-1;  F UftoA(Arg)  bt  L Wild 
(US)  6-2.  B-O;  M SaeU  (Japan)  bt  I Spirfea 
(Rom)  4-ft  6-3.  8-ft  J Canrtetf  (US)  bt  S 
FaritU.  W)  6-4. 6-3;  K Po  (US)  WNTowJUt 

an.  7-ft  a tagDm  (Japan)  bt  E 
*ns  (EM)  0-4, 6-ft  H Aritarit  (US)  M K 
SukOVS  (Cz)  6-1,  6-4;  L Raymond  (US)  bt 
A Glass  (Ger)  6-ft  6-1:  M Satam  (usj  M A 
CHason  (8we)  8-2. 6-4;  M Mtoaawa  (Bill) 


SehunzdacCarttiy 


MK  Hstaeudova  ffitowak)  6-3.  6-ft  M KM- 
mate  (Japan)  w S f 
(Itettl)  6-4.  2-ft  6-3. 

ill 

SMTIHI  AM  LEAGUE:  Boston  3,  Texas  8: 
Toronto  ft  Detroti  2;  Minnesota  0,  now 
York  11;  Seattle  11.  MUwauhee  1. 
national  ummw  Attonia  2,  Florida  1; 
New  York  3.  Houatori  a U»  Angeles  2. 
CWcago  Cuba  1;  San  Diego  ft  Momroal  B; 
San  Francisco  4,  Qndnnatl  7. 

Cricket 


(Colombo);  Sri  Lanka  332  (A 

da  S(Wa  1481  and  416-7  dec  (B  Jansuriya 
190.  A da  Suva  ISO).  India  37G  (8  Ganatfv 
147,  S Tendulkar  139)  and  <9-0. 

TOUR  MATCH  (Northampton):  Norttianb 
300-6  (R  J Bail  ay  153no.  R R Montgomeria 
61L  Pakistan  A 240  (Mohammad  WwHn 
59).  Nortbantt  won  by  90  run. 

SECOND  JO  CtUammOWP]  n»u— * 
Sdhoafc  VortBUre428-i  (M  j wood  iSftwi. 
N C RmariU  ffl.R*  Keuaborougb  iB2no) 
vLNesatsraWra. 

MIWOH  fjOUNTUat  CHAMPtOffSHIFi 
llrff^?-DeiVBn  2®^  fS  T J Town- 
send  03.  N A PoCand  81:  Curtis  4-5Q).  Own 
W3-0  (I  A Haosin  5lno,  Roebuck  6-4ffl. 
■an Dorset  150  (S  W D Rlntoui  57: 
Hampaon  &-18)  and  26-1.  Cneanbe  197  p* 
P Limn  Sflno;  Cowley  4-M.  Pyman  4-®). 

Hockey 

WORLD  «UP  Qualifying  (Harare): 
tftotfi  BpuW  ASrtca  2,  Now  Zealand  2 
[South  Africa  won  4-2  on  penalty  mrofua). 
Rterite  3nMtte  Scotland  1.  India  1 
(Bcatand  wen  3-1  on  penalty  strokes). 


England  1,  China  1 (England  won 
‘ TtWBtto  Russia 


2-0  am  penalty  atroksa). 
4.  Ireland  ft 


Fixtures 


(730  uritoaa  stated) 

Football 

UETA  CHAMPKJNS  LAAOUft  (mod 
guaHfyfng  round,  Ifrat  toga  BFK  Gothen- 
burg V Rangers  (6JJJ;  Newcastle  v NK  Cro- 
atia Zagreb  (0.05). 

FA  CARUMQ  FRBHRUSHIFi  Aston  V811 
v Blackburn  (7.45);  Derby  * Wimbledon 
(7A5);  Liverpool  v Leicester  (7.45);  Man 
Utd  v SOuttiampton  (ED):  8h«1l  Wad  v 
Leeds  (7.45);  west  Hem  v Tottenham 
(7-45). 

COCA-COLA  CUPi  FtatWWft  fat  kg 
Brighton  u Leyton  Orient  (7.45);  Chariton  v 
Ipswich  (7.45);  Swindon  V WaBord  (7ASL 
SCOTTISH  LEMHn  CHALLBKW  CUFt 
Hns  rouatfi  Atmria  * Dundee;  Inverness 
CT  v Queen  cd  South:  Sdrtlng  v Alloa. 
WHJOHSOM  SWORD  UUkQUE  CUPl 
RUC  v Chimney  Caroar. 


Birmingham  v Preston  (7.15). 

Wan  Grimaby  v Oldham  (7.0);  Man  C v 
Sunderland  (6.45);  Ukfansbrough  v Hud- 
dorsfleld  (7.0):  Nona  Co  v Wotvortmmpton 
(7.0):  PQrt  Vale  v West  Boom  (7.0).  rnmcmmd 
Mtotou  Barnsley  v Rochdale  (7X9; 
Blackpool  v Burnley  (Til):  Rotherham,  v 
Shfft  Utd  (7X1);  Shrewsbury  w CariWa 
(7.0):  York  v Wtojdtam  (7X1). 

AVON  I HSU  RANCH  COMBINATION] 
Plrat  DhMnc  Arsenal  v Charlton  (2X9; 
Lukm  u Oxford  Utd  (2.0):  Pottsmotoh  v 
Southampton  (7XH;  Tottenham  v htolwatl. 
fmMDLV  MATCHi  Stocksbrldga  V Bos- 
ton Utd. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH]  Pontypridd  * Edinburgh 
(7.15). 

Rugby  League 


-KAOuw  WOftu>  Cun 

m Biwnuara  OwaBBan  Si  Hel- 
ens v Paris. 

BTOKBS  SUPBR  UUUUB  Wigan  v 
Warrington. 


Pools  Barrow  a WhJtahaaen:  HtorUnmon  v 
CarBate.  feat  VoriaMna  Pooh  Faatfaer- 
V HoH  KR;  York  v HUfl.  I awnastaia 

Ltfgh  u Rochdale  (7.0),  Waat  Yorir- 
“ *"  Ntntha  v Dawsbury, 

CHAMPtOffSHIPi  L6eda  v St 

Hetons. 

Cricket 

MCOW)  n CHAMPKIN6HIT  (11.0): 
CP— ttaftolM  DaiewMni  Y Hampshire. 
Cftaster  to  Stiwau  Durttsni  v Kbrthamp- 
tonahlra.  HtUtohy  a Barnitoga  oc, 
fMwtona  Gloucestershire  v NotUng- 
hamsltlra.  (UUfwHk  Surrey  a Warwick^ 
shire.  MUBihatatoa  Sussex  v Law- 
csshlra.  ttoifiaialtai  woreaateraMre  v 
MMdtoaetc 


Pools  Forecast 


FamOcrough  4 
HaHsx  1 

Waning  U 1 

a 


MitaMm 

toomm  vmr 

pwiimm  - 

■M.  X 

*9  MM 

• • * 

SB  ter  Martas 

- v hanMon 

. . 1 

37  Parses 

if  Dmi>*  . 

a 

m Rato 

y Mfdrto 

t 

SB  MMhm 

v Sorting  A 

i 

6QOTTOM  «BCq| 

nSMSOH 

*0  Brechin 

V bVMBMi 

iCT  X. 

41  Ctyda 

« Forier 

• ■ 1 

4R  EstfFM 

v IHrim* 

Ntairft 

Straimr 

Ctydabenfc 


ABRaaeCo. 


v Queans  Plr 
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Champions  League 

Newcastle  v Croatia  Zagreb 

Asprilla  holds 
Newcastle  key 
to  Europe 


Michael  Walker 

hears  why  Zagreb 
fear  the  Colombian 
for  tonight’s  first  leg 

JUDGING  by  the  adver- 
tisements Newcastle 
United  have  placed  in 
the  local  newspapers  for 
tonight’s  qualifier  with  Cro- 
atia Zagreb  at  St  Janies’  Park. 
Kenny  Dalglish  has  only  min- 
imal contact  with  tus  club's 

marketing  department.  It  Is 
unlikely  Dalglish,  notoriously 
reticent,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  a picture  of 
Faustino  Asprilla  below  the 
words  The  Key  TO  Europe. 

It  will  be  a day  worth 
remembering  when  Dalglish 
singles  out  an  individual  and 
uses  such  a description  but 
then  jt  Is  as  rare  for  an  adver- 
tisement to  be  so  truthflil.  If 
Newcastle  are  to  unlock  the 
door  to  the  riches  of  the  Cham- 
pions League.  AspriUa's  abil- 
ity, and  goals,  will  be  the  key. 

AspriUa’s  total  of  nine  goals 
in  25  starts  last  season  was 
hardly  prolific  but  five  came 
in  Europe  and  he  has  two 
league  goals  this  season.  Za- 
greb, however,  will  not  be  as 
defensively  tentative  as  Shef- 
field Wednesday  were  last 
Saturday,  a point  the  Cro- 
atian delegation  made  on  Sat- 
urday night.  Nevertheless, 
they  left  St  James'  Park  im- 
pressed by  Asprilla. 

“He  is  the  danger  man,” 
said  Marko  MUnaric,  the  Za- 
greb assistant  coach.  ”1  should 
almost  prefer  to  be  feeing 
Alan  Shearer  than  Asprilla.” 

Dalglish,  asked  about  the 
perception  that  Asprilla  was 
not  his  type  of  player,  said: 
“That’s  because  you've  been 
misinformed.  It’s  you  [the 
news  media]  who  misled  the 
people.  Others  say  it  is  a sur- 
prise for  Tlno  to  be  playing 
up  front  by  himself  but  those 


Sport  in  brief 


Athletics 

The  British  400  metres  record- 
holder  Iwan  Thomas  has  been 
forced  to  pull  out  of  today’s 
Zurich  Grand  Prix,  where  he 
was  scheduled  to  clash  with 
Michael  Johnson.  A leg  injury 
hindered  his  preparations  for 
last  week’s  world  champion- 
ships In  Athens,  where  he  fin- 
ished sixth  in  the  400m  final 
and  gained  silver  in  the  relay. 

Ice  Hockey 

Manchester  Storm’s  plans  to 
sign  the  Canadian  forward 
Jeff  Tomlinson  were  on  hold 
yesterday  as  club  and  player 
sought  to  resolve  work  permit 
problems,  writes  Vic 
Batchelder.  Tomlinson,  who 
last  season  played  in  Ger- 
many. where  his  wife  is  a 
citizen,  has  been  allowed  to 
stay  in  Britain  for  one  week 
but  must  leave  on  Friday  and 
cannot  return  unless  the  ap- 
plication is  approved. 

The  Cardiff  Devils’  applica- 
tion for  a permit  for  the  Cana- 
dian winger  Ian  McIntyre  has 
been  granted  after  initially 
being  refused.  . 

Motor  Racing 

Eddie  Jordan  yesterday  chal- 
lenged Benetton's  bid  to  sign 
Gian  carlo  Fisichella  for  next 
season.  The  Jordan  Fl  team 
boss  said  he  had  not  yet 
agreed  to  release  Fisichella 
despite  Benetton  announcing 
on  July  22  that  be  would  be 
driving  for  them.  Fisichella, 
24,  begins  testing  the  1998  Jor- 
dan car  at  Sllverstone 
tomorrow.' 

Basketball 

John  Amaechi  is  to  sign  a 
£800,000  deal  with  Kinder  Bolo- 
gna <rf  Italy.  The  Stockport- 
based  centre  had  attracted  in- 
terest from  the  NBA’s  Miami 
Heat  and  Phoenix  Suns. 

Derby  Storm  have  signed 
DeRon  Rutledge,  21,  to  boost 
their  scoring  record  in  the 
Budweiser  League  The  6ft  7in 
Texan  averaged  21  points  a 
game  and  was  the  Confer- 
ence’s most  valuable  player 
during  his  college  career. 


who  say  so  cannot  be  too  well 
informed  because  that's 
where  he  plays  for  Colombia. 

"At  the  end  <rf  last  season 
he  was  brilliant  for  us.  He’s 
Intelligent:  ho’s  not  as  daft  as 
he  would  like  you  to  behave 
He  always  looks-  shattered;  he 

even  looked  shattered  getting 

the  team’s  picture  taken.” 

Dalglish  played  down  tha 
suggestion  that  Newcastle's 
victory  over  Wednesday  was 
the  most  complete  perfor- 
mance since  his  arrival  on 
Tyneside  but  it  is  probable 
the  Lino-up  that  started  then 
will  begin  again  tonight 

That  would  mean  another 
occasional  forward  rote  for 
Philippe  Albert  who  was  con- 
spicuous by  hia  attacking  pres- 
ence on  Saturday,  a ploy  MUn- 
nric  noted  rather  sarcastically. 

“Albert  Is  a better  attacker 
than  he  is  a defender,"  the 
Croat  said,  adding;  “I  wasn’t 
too  impressed  by  Pearce  and 
Given  was  unsure  in  goal" 

David  Batty  also  moved 
MUnaric  and  his  midfield  con- 
test with  Robert  Proslneckt 
should  be  crucial  to  the  out- 
come. Prosinecki  has  felted  (a 
fulfil  the  promise  that  saw 
him  rated  the  best  young 
player  in  Europe  six  years  ago 
and  Jed  him  to  join  Barcelona. 

But  he  is  still  only  28.  and  is 
one  of  eight  internationals  in 
a team  who  easily  overcame 
Partisan  Belgrade  In  their 
previous  round,  have  won  the 
Croatian  League  and  Cup 
double  twice  in  two  seasons 
and  won  their  league  by  21 
points. 

It  is  80  years  since  they 
played  an  English  dub  when, 
as  they  were  known  then, 
Dinamo  Zagreb  defeated 
Leeds  2-0  over  two  legs  in  the 
final  of  the  Fairs  Cup.  Croatia 
Zagreb  seem  confident  of  a 
similar  scoreline  because  in 
Prosinecki.  Igor  Cvitanovic 
and  Silvio  Marie  they  fed. 
they  have  three  keys  to  New- 
castle’s two:  Batty  and 
Asprilla. 


Tennis 

Rusedski  slips 
back  into 
the  groove 


Richard  Jago  In  New  Haven 


Greg  rusedski  hit  n 

aces  and  came  within  an 
inch  of  being  only  the  second 
man  to  serve  at  more  than 
I40mph  while  he  was  seeing 
off  Peter  Wessels  6-3,  6-2  to 
reach  the  second  round  of  foe 
Pilot  Pen  International  here. 

Wessels,  a 19-year-old  Dutch 
qualifier,  had  never  experi- 
enced the  atmosphere  of  a de- 
cent-sized crowd  at  a night 
match,  and  it  showed.  The 
teenager  was  promising.  In- 
consistent and  far  too  commit- 
ted to  charging  forward  with 
serve-and- volley. 

His  tactical  rigidity  gave  Ru- 
sedski chances  to  develop  his 
game:  chipped  returns  In  the 
feet,  jumping  forehands  from 
the  backhand  side,  even  a cou- 
ple of  backhand  passes  with 
top-spin,  one  of  the  shots  he 
claims  to  have  spent  six  hours 
practising  on  Christmas  Day. 

His  mood  Is  good  now. 
Groin  problems,  two  disap- 
pointing defeats  and  the  post- 
Wlxubledon  lull  do  not  appear 
to  have  dragged  him  down. 

Rusedski  started  with  a 
double  foult,  briefly  reviving 
memories  of  last  week’s  night- 
mare In  Cincinnati  where  be 
served  three  in  a row  to  start 
losing  the  Initiative,  and  ulti- 
mately a match,  he  looked  to 
have  won. 

But  this  time  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  only  five  points  con- 
ceded in  nine  service  games. 
If  the  serve  is  a barometer  cf 
confidence,  Rusedski  should 
be  due  a rise  from  his  world 
ranking  of  No.  24. 

The  No.  II  seed  has  a good 
draw  which  may  lead  to  a 
tussle  with  the  rising  Span- 
iard Albert  Costa  to  reach  foe 
last  eight  Costa  reached  the 
semi-finals  last  week  but  cm 
this  evidence  Rusedski  could 
prevail. 


Arsenal 

«w  Everton 

73  QPR 

m) 

Aston  VBta 

•1  Hilda  Town  . 

74  Rangers 

•7  i 

Barnsley 

Ipswteti  Town 

75  Sheffield  united 

80  : 

• BlmuChy 

•3  Leeds  United  - 

70  Sheffield  Wed. 

Blackburn 

04  Letoester  City 

77  Southampton 

OOi 

Bolton 

68  Liverpool 

. 75  Spin  '• 

81  - 

Brentford 

06  Man.  City 

70  Stoka  City  - 

•8-i 

Sum  toy 

07  Man.  United 

80  Sunderland  .. 

-88-' 

Cattle 

08  MMdmbrough 

81  West  Ham 

84 

Chetaea 

09-  MMwaP 

82  Wimbledon  ' 

88  . 

Coventry  City 

-70  Newcastle  Utd 

83  WDtWB 

Crystal  Palace 

71  Norwich  City 

84 

Derby  County 

72  Noton.  Forest 

80' 

I C4IA3  COST  SOPKD  IteJMAU,  T1A0. 
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Rugby  Union 


Cricket 


Irm*:* 

tmckiA 

tftcyfot 

r.  . VT  ■’» 


Sin-bin 

system 

coming 

infer 

cheats 

lan  Malin  on  the 
league  practice  to 
be  adopted  by  union 

ENGLAND'S  leading 
clubs  are  to  use  rugby 
league's  “sin-bin * sys- 
tem this  season  to  pnn&h 
cynical  attempts  to  prevent 
a try  or  kill  the  balL  France 
are  also  considering  intro- 
ducing the  sanction  to  their 
club  game. 

The  sin-bin  has  been  used 
in  rugby  league  since  Janu- 
ary 1983  and  for  two  years 
in  Welsh  rugby  union,  with 
mixed  success.  Referees 
have  been  criticised  for  sin- 
binnlng  offenders  for  10 
minutes  instead  of  dismiss- 
ing them  outright 
In  this  new  experiment 
players  will  continue  to 
receive  yellow  and  red 
cards  and  referees  will  con- 
tinue to  Issue  warnings  be- 
fore any  offenders  are  sent 
to  the  sin-bin. 

The  Premiership  will  also 
introduce  a 10-minute  half, 
time  break  and.  for  the  first 
time,  successful  clubs  will 
win  prize-money  — £60,000 
for  the  champions.  £30,000 
for  the  runners-up. 

It  will  also  repeat  last 
year's  experiment  of  home 
and  away  play-offs  to  de- 
cide relegation  and  promo- 
tion between  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions.  The  bot- 
tom two  Second  Division 
dubs  will  be  automatically 
relegated. 

The  sin-bin  initiative  was 
announced  at  Twickenham 
yesterday  at  the  launch  of 
the  Allied  Dunbar  Premier- 
ship. the  top  two  divisions 
of  24  clubs  Ln  the  vanguard 
of  the  professional  game. 
The  financial  services  com- 
pany settled  a three-year 
£12  million  sponsorship 
deal  in  April  and  their 
league  season  kicks  off  on 
Saturday  week. 

“There  Is  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  sin-bin,?  said 
Kim  Deshayes,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  English 
Rugby  Partnership,  the 
body  now  running  the  top 
two  divisions.  “It  will  be 
primarily  to  prevent  the  il- 
legal stopping  of  tries  and 
killing  the  ball.” 

Two  Premiership  sites  on 
the  Internet,  one  for  the 
public  and  another  for  the 
media,  are  further  indica- 
tions of  how  for  the  game 
has  travelled  In  its  174-year 
Journey  from  William 
Webb  Ellis  to  the  Web. 

• The  British  Lions  fly-half 
Gregor  Townsend,  offered  a 
reported  £500,000  by  Car- 
diff over  three  years,  has 
promised  them  an  answer 
by  tomorrow.  Bath  have 
also  made  a six-figure  offer 
for  the  Northampton 
player. 

Leicester,  meanwhile,  are 
upset  that  their  Fijian  Im- 
port Marika  Vunlbaka,  a 
sevens  expert,  has  been 
refused  a work  permit  on 
the  grounds  that  he  does 
not  qualify  as  an  Interna- 
tional player.  “It’s  a ridicu- 
lous decision.”  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Tigers. 

The  Irish  wing  Simon 
Geoghegan's  injury-hit 
career  suffered  another 
blow  yesterday  when  he 
entered  hospital  for  a foot 
operation.  Geoghegan,  28 
and  capped  37  times,  has 
been  plagued  by  toe  prob- 
lems since  joining  Bath 
from  London  Irish  nearly 
three  years  ago. 

In  tbeir  opening  game 
Bath  play  Newcastle,,  newly 
promoted  to  the  First  Div- 
ision, at  the  Recreation 
Ground.  Bath  will  be  with- 
out not  only  Geoghegan  but 
also  their  Argentinian 
hooker  Federico  Mendez 
(dislocated  shoulder),  Jer- 
emy Guscott  (broken  arm), 
Steve  Ojomoh  (finger)  and 
John  Mallett  (back). 


itetWcst  Trophy,  semi-finals  Essex  v Glamorgan 


Tempers  boil  in  the  dark 


David Hopps  sees 
a run-filled  day 
at  Chelmsford  end 
abruptly  in  bad  light 
and  bad  blood 

Essex,  so  long  hia 

favourites  to  reach 
the  NatWest  final, 
must  return  to  face 
Glamorgan  today  with  two 
wickets  left  to  rriaifo  the  six 
runs  inquired  for  victory. 

The  umpires'  decision  to 
suspend  play  at  &lQpm,  taken 
reluctantly  ln  fast-fading  tigfrt 
caused  tempers  to  boll  over  as 
the  Essex  batsman  Mark  Ilott 
angrily  pushed  away  a remon- 
strating Robert  Crcrft 
This  compulsive  semi-final 
had  a turbulent  chemistry 
throughout  Another  violent 
display  of  strakeplay  by  Stu- 


Scoreboard 


SPJaitMccRoblraon  b Grayaon toe 

H Morris  cS  G Law  b Cowan  B 

A Data  c Grayson  b Grayaon  _____  4B 
*M  P Maynard  run  out 


P A Cottayc  Grayaon  b Ilott 

ROB  Craft  run  out 

GP  Butcher  not  out 

t A D Shaw  run  out . 


SDTTiomascSG  Low  b Cowan  , 
Extras  fw>,  win.  nbB)  - - 

Total  {tor  B.  80  ovora). 


Paaofwtc**fau13,  ITS,  t66.2S1.Z7B, 
281. 294.301. 

BM  sot  baft  Waqar  Younts,  S L YhdkJn. 
»o Hon  12-2-60-1:  Cowan 
12-0-02-2;  mini  02-0-38-0;  8 G Law 
14-0-37-0:  Such  12-0-66-0:  Grayaon 
6-0-61-2. 


DDJRobtmoncCottay  b WUkln . 
SG  Law c Younts b Butthar  , 


*N  Hnaaaln  c Maynard  b WaUdn as 

R C Irani  Ibwb  Thomas 01 

A P Grayaon  c Shaw  b Thomas  Xt 

D R Law  b Thoma* , IT 

tRJ  Rodina  cJamaab  Thomas 1 

A P Cowan  run  out  a 

T P Hodgson  not  out o 

M C ilott  not  out o 

Extra*  IM.1bfi.w6.  nb6) 19 

Total  (lorB.  53.1  ovors). 


150. 104. 186, 256. 2B0. 203. 295. 295. 
To  bat*  P M Such. 

Watfctn  12-1-64-2;  Waqar 
6.T— 1-46-CC  Thomas  11-0-70-4;  Graft 
12-0-47-0:  Butcher  7-0-36-1;  Data 
3-0-21-0. 

UovfcwnJ  BaldaraBna  and  D Constant 


art  Law  had  long  threatened 
to  destroy  Glamorgan’s  hopes 
of  their  first  Lord’s  dual  for  20 
years,  and  even  his  90  from  73 
balls  was . coloured  by  an 
angry  exchange  with  Darren 
Thomas  after  be  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a head-high  beamer. 

Law  bad  thrashed  44  by  the 
12th  over  when  Thomas’s 
beamer  left  him  with  a 
bruised  hand  and  an  inflamed 
temper.  If  Thomas  did  ven- 
ture an  apology,  it  was 
drowned  out  by  Law’s  volley 
of  abuse  as  be  threw  off  his 
glove  to  receive  treatment 
from  the  physio. 

England’s  Cricket  Board  af- 
flcals,  observing  the  scenes 
cm  television,  attempted  to 
bar  official  comment  but  not 
before  Glamorgan's  captain 
Matthew  Maynard  had  said 
his  piece:  “The  beamer  was 
accidental  and  Law’s  reaction 
was  over  the  top.  We  told  him 
to  pick  up  his  rattle  and 
dummy.  As  for  the  bad  light 


Golf 


Full  beam  ahead..  .Stuart  Law  of  Essex  recoils  after  taking  Darren  Thomas’s  high  AzU  toss  on  the  wrist  tomjenkbxs 


appeal,  1 don’t  blame  the  bats- 
men, it’s  up  to  them.” 

Thomas  is  a Welsh  fast 
bowler  of  some  promise  and 
had  spoken  before  the  semi- 
final of  how  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  get  stuck  into 
Australian  batsmen.  Law 
worked  off  his  anger  with  sev- 
eral meaningftzl  bashes  of  the 
pitch,  took  an  age  to  recom- 
pose himself  and  then  saw  off 
Thomas  with  the  most  sub- 
lime strokes  of  his  innings.' 

Waqar  Tonnis's  new-ball 
spell  had  been  dispatched  for 
24  in  three  overs.  Graft’s  aff- 
spin  was  met  by  slick  foot- 
work, and  a straight  six 
against  Gary  Butcher  threat- 
ened  the  commentary  box. 

Seeking  - a repeat  in 
Butcher's  next  over,  he  fell  to 
Waqar’s  catch  and  departed 
to  a succinct  epitaph  from  a 
couple  of  the  fielders. 


Essex,  presented  with  a de- 
manding 302  for  victory,  had 
cleared  half  the  total  within  24 
overs,  and  were  desperately 
gratefdl  for  that  as  their  col- 
lapse became  ever  more 
frantic. 

Ronnie  Irani,  awash  with 
painkilling  injections  for  a 
tom  side  that  bad  prevented 
him  finishing  his  bowling 
spell,  hit  a rollicking  51  from 
64  balls  and  gave  Danny  Law 
such  a fervent  address  on  his 
arrival  at  the  crease  that  law 
immediately  bludgeoned  Wa- 
qar for  14  from  his  first  four 
deliveries. 

But  Law  was  yorked  by 
Thomas,  who  then  had  Irani 
leg-before  and  added  injury  to 
insult  by  accidentally  knock- 
ing him  to  the  ground  in  his 
mid-wteket  celebrations. 
Thomas  had  wreaked  revenge 
with  four  for  14  in  19  halls 


and,  with  Waqar  steaming  in 
again  off  a fan  run,  Hotfs  im- 
passioned appeal  against  the 
light  would  have  pleased 
Mark  Antony. 

Glamorgan's  301  for  eight 
owed  much  to  Steve  James's 
fifth  century  of  the  summer, 
109  from  157  balls  and  another 

efficient  and  selective  affair, 
with  its  usual  quota  of  pru- 
dent steers  through  third 
man.  They  also  benefited 


from  shoddy  Essex  fielding. 
Robert  Rollins  dropped  three 
catches  behind  the  stumps, 
with  Tony  Cottey  twice 
reprieved,  and  their  outfield- 
ing  was  strewn  with  errors. 

Ilott  and  Ashley  Cowan 
might  have  fared  better  with 
a swinging  new  hall  and  Peter 
Such,  who  turned  the  hall 
more  sharply  than  Croft  later 
in  the  day,  howled  without 
luck. 


Jayasuriya  passes  1 ,000  mark 


SANATH  JAYASURIYA 
became  the  first  player 
this  year  to  pass  1,000  Test 

runs  in  hitting  199  yester- 
day and,  with  Aravin  da  de 
Silva  stroking  his  sixth 
successive  century  on  home 
mil,  Sri  Tftwini  made  faiHa 


toil  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
second  Test  in  Colombo. 

Jayasuriya,  who  made 
340  in  the  first  Test,  and  De 
SQva  helped  Sri  Tj»wk«  to 
415  for  seven  declared.  In- 
dia, chasing  373,  were  49 
without  loss  at  the  close. 


Faldo  faces a major  Ryder  Cup  test 


David  DavhM 
In  New  York  ' 


ICK  FALDO  has 
thought  the  unthink- 
able. After  a season  in 
which  he  has  been  consis- 
tently inconsistent,  he  knows 
there  Is  a real  danger  that  he 
might  not  he  In  the  Ryder  Cup 
team  that  plays  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Valderrama  at  the 
end  of  next  month. 

He  admitted  to  the  darkest 
of  dark  thoughts  yesterday  at 
Winged  Foot,  the  venne  this 
week  for  the  79th  US  PGA 
Championship  — and. his  last 
chance  to  make  the  top  10  in 
the  points  list  who  are  auto- 
matically in  the  team. 

'I've  thought  about  not 
being  in  foe  team,”  he  said, 
'and  I wouldn’t  like  to  miss 


out  I’ve  been  an  10  straight 
teams.  I want  to  be  on  n,  set 
another  record.” 

Realistically  he  needs  to 
win  ths«  championship  to  be 
certain  of  his  place.  Second, 
even  third,  might  do  but 
would  leave  him  dependent 
on  others'  doing  badly.  The 
trouble  with  a winning 
requirement  is  fast  Faldo  is 
going  through  his  worst  sea- 
son ever  regarding  the  four 

majnr  rtiampinruehipR 

. He  missed  the  cut  in  the 
Masters,-  tied  for  48th  in  the 
US  Open  and  for  51st  in  the 
Open.  By  the  standards  of  a 
six-major  winner,  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  particularly 
when  compared  with  Jesper 
Parnevik.  also  playing  fun- 
time  on  the  US  Tour. 

The  Swede  is  another  con- 
tender for  a place  on  foe  team 


and  his  performances  in  the 
majors  have  been  rather  bet- 
ter than  Faldo’s.  Parnevik 
tied  21st  in  the  Masters,  48th 
in  foe  US  Open  and  then  al- 
most WOn  fhp  Open,  finishing 
second  to  Justin  Leonard. 

Faldo’s  recent  form  has 
reduced  him  to  pointing  out 
that  In  his  trips  to  Europe  he 
has.  ln  three  tournaments, 
finished  second,  third  and 
fourth.  Even  then,  though, 
Parnevik  trump  him. 

The  Swede  has  had  four 
second  places  an  the  US  Tour, 
a third  and  two  fifths.  “I  feel,” 
said  Faldo,  “that,  with  my 
winning  foe  LA  Open,  the 
European  finishes  and  with 
10  Ryder  Cups  behind  me,  my 
credentials  are  pretty  good.” 

There  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  no  doubt  about  Faldo’s 
presence  ln  Spain.  Any  man 


who  can  do  what  he  did  at 
Oak  Hilt  in  the  last  Ryder  Cup 
— hit  a 98-yard  wedge  shot  to 
four  feet,  then  hole  the  putt 
when  he  had  to  — should  be 
there  as  of  right. 

A selection  system  that  is 
designed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  foe  European  Tour 
over  those  of  finding  the  best 
possible  team  has  led  to  the 
impasse  facing  Severiano  Bal- 
lesteros, the  captain.  At  the 
moment  there  are  three  men 
he  would  desperately  wish  to 
have  in  his  team.  — Faldo. 
Parnevik  and  Jose-Maria  Ola- 
zabal  — and  only  two  places 
available  for  them.  To  discard 
any  one  of  them  would  mean 
entering  the  match  with  a 
team  less  than  the  best  It 
could  have  been.  Given  the 
strength  of  the  opposition, 
that  is  stupidity. 


If  he  were  able.  Parnevik 
would  pick  himself.  He  feels 
he  is  playing  well  enough.  “I 
would  like  to  see  a system 
like  they  have  in  any  other 
sport  where  they  just  pick  the 
12  best  players." 

Parnevik,  who  should  have 
been  on  the  last  Ryder  Cup 
team,  has  developed  Into  a 
very  strong  player.  He  is  the 
third  European  in  the  world 
rankings,  behind  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie and  Faldo,  and  he 
nearly  won  the  Open  with  a 
game  less  than  his  best 

To  be  so  near  to  winning 
with  a game  so  far  removed 
from  normal  is  foe  hallmark 
of  a real  competitor.  Faldo  is 
one  too.  of  course,  and.  if 
either  of  them  could  win  the 
PGA  Championship  this 
week,  an  awful  lot  of  prob- 
lems would  be  solved. 
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Mark  the  man 
to  succeed 
Atherton 


THERE  are  four  jobs  in 
England  in  which  the 
responsibility,  the 
weight  of  public  expec- 
tation and  foe  intensity  of 
media  attention  can  combine 
to  make  life  intolerable:  mon- 
arch, prime  minister,  man- 
ager of  the  national  football 
team  and  captain  of  the 

iwtional  cricket  f-pam 

I first  reported  a cricket 
match  for  this  newspaper  in 
1980.  Since  then  there  has 
been  only  one  monarch  but 
three  prime  ministers,  five 
England  football  managers  — 
and  12  England  cricket 
captains. 

The  speculation  now  is  that 
the  current  cricket  incum- 
bent will  be  gone  ln  i*«t  than 
a fortnight,  after  the  final 
Test  of  the  Ashes  series. 
Whether  this  will  happen  is 
known  only  to  those  wholly 
acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  Mike  Atherton's  mind,  fa 
Mike  Atherton.  What  is  clear 
is  that  David  Graven  ey.  chair- 
man of  selectors,  does  not 
want  him  to  resign  precipi- 
tately. And  Graveney  is  right 
Consider  the  12  captains  of 
the  past  17  years.  One,  Chris 
Cowdrey,  was  an  absurd  ap- 
pointment, a mix  of  nepotism 
and  fantasy  on  the  part  of  his 
godfather  Peter  May. 

John  Emburey  and  Alec 
Stewart  never  had  long 
enough  to  prove  or  disprove 
themelves.  Nor  did  Allan 
Lamb,  in  foeary,  but  I saw 
quite  enough,  thank  you.  Ian 
Botham  was  horribly  miscast 
Keith  Fletcher  failed  to  trans- 
late his  tactical  nous  into 
strategic  thought;  Bob  Willis 
did  his  best,  usually  on 
autopilot 

Mike  Gatting  was  over- 
praised for  beating  foe  excep- 
tionally weak  Australian 
team  of  1986-87  and  over- 
blamed for  what  may  or  may 
not  have  happened  with  a bar- 
maid in  a Leicestershire 
hotel  David  Gower,  a pass- 
able fight-touch  captain  of  a 
strong-ish  team,  was  hopeless 
with  a weaker  one. 

There  have  been  three  cap- 
tains of  real  quality.  There 
was  the  sainted  Mike  Brear- 
ley , but  anyone  who  thinks  he 
was  beyond  criticism  should 
look  at  foe  cuttings  circa  1979. 
Then  there  was  Graham 
Gooch,  who  forced  the  team  to 
take  on  something  of  his  work 
ethic.  He  won  three  Tests 
against  West  ladies,  was  did- 
dled out  of  a fourth  (Trinidad, 
1989-90)  and  lost  only  two.  His 
handling  of  Gower  was  awful 
but  be  was  as  near  a success 
as  modem  English  cricket 
can  expect 


Sailing 


He  did  not  bequeath  much 
to  his  successor,  though.  And 
Atherton  has  had  to  fight  an 
uphffl  battle  made  harder  by 
the  dubious  assistance  of  Ray 
Illingworth.  England  have 
been  overwhelmed  this  sum- 
mer by  a brilliant  team  but 
anyone  Who  thinks  this  has 

been  the  captain’s  fault  has 
not  been  attending. 

There  comes  a time  when 
change  is  right,  for  its  own 
sake,  when  the  departure  of  a 
long-time  leader  can  be  abso- 
lutely liberating  (of  the  fall  of 
Thatcher).  But  there  has  to  be 
a successor.  And  who  is  there 
to  replace  Atherton? 

1.  Alec  Stewart.  He  has 
enough  on  his  plate. 

2.  Nasser  Hussain.  He  is  a fine 
player  and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  he  is  a good  think- 
er on  the  game.  But  he  has 
never  captained  under  long- 
term pressure,  certainly  not 
public  pressure.  And  Ather- 
ton merely  looks  moody.  Nas- 
ser really  is. 

3.  Adam  Hollioake.  Well,  he 
smiles  at  the  cameras,  which 
is  a start  But  he  has  not  es- 
tablished himself  as  a Test 
cricketer,  which  is  a tough 
job  for  anyone.  As  a county 
captain  he  is  promising,  no 
more.  To  make  him  England 
captain  would  be  a huge  gam- 
ble. The  tabloids  might  love 
the  Hollioakes  now,  but  give 
them  time. 

4.  John  Crawley.  He  went  to  a 
posh  university.  End  of  argu- 
ment in  favour. 

5.  Anyone  else?  I have  an  idea 
but  it  is  not  tenable  just  yet 

Right  now  Atherton  may 
well  feel  be  has  had  enough, 
and  that  would  be  under- 
standable. But  I hope  Gra- 
veney works  on  him  and  per- 
suades him  to  keep  going.  Let 
us  try  Mike  Selvey’s  plan  of 
splitting  the  one-day  and  Test 
captaincy  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
imagining  that  dropping  the 
pilot  will  automatically  make 
the  plane  fly  better.  England 
could  do  with  11  players  as 
staunch  as  Atherton. 

The  job  is  too  much  for  any- 
one to  do  for  long,  and  Ather- 
ton is  now  into  his  fifth  year. 
But  another  12  months  could 
make  all  the  difference.  It  will 
enable  Atherton  to  show  that, 
even  if  England  cannot  match 
this  mighty  Australian  team. 
they  can  compete  with  the 
next  best  in  the  world.  West 
Indies  and  South  Africa.  And 
it  will  enable  the  heirs  pre- 
sumptive to  sort  themselves 
out  so  that  a real  successor 
can  emerge. 

Within  a few  months  an- 
other name  may  have  added 
Test-match  achievement  to 
his  talent.  He  ought  to  play  at 
The  Oval;  he  will  certainly  go 
on  tour.  Then  we  wffi  see. 
But,  provided  Graveney  can 
time  the  succession  to  his  sat- 
isfaction and  not  according  to 
Atherton’s  despair,  it  is  poss- 
ible that  the  next  England 
captain,  and  the  right  choice, 
will  he  Mark  Ramprakash. 


Italy  leave  the  US  floundering 
in  Fastnet  repeat  of  history 


Bob  Fisher  In  Plymouth 


ITALY  looked  certain  last 
night  to  retain  the  Admi- 
ral's Cup,  for  the  second 
successive  time  coming 
from  behind  on  the  605- 
mile  Fastnet  Race  to  over- 
take the  United  States. 

The  Fastnet.  with  Its 
extra  weight  of  points,  is 
intended  to  be  most  influ- 
ential but  the  Americans, 
just  as  they  were  two  years 
ago,  were  sitting  pretty 
after  the  first  eight  races  at 
Cowes.  However,  as  the 
boats  approached  the 
Bishop  Rock  lighthouse  at 
the  south-west  corner  of 

the  Scillies,  they  were  so 
far  back  yesterday  that 
they  might  finish  only 
third.  The  New  Zealand 


tpam.  who  were  second, 
were  back  to  sixth. 

The  race  has  also  made 
sure  that  the  Ericsson  80 
world  championship  has 
been  decided  in  favour  of 
Lndde  Ingvafi’s  Nicorette. 

In  the  Mumm  36  class  the 
Britons  John  Merricks  and 
Ian  Walker  hold  the  race 
lead.  The  Olympic  silver 
medallists  led  by  more  than 
fonr  miles  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Bishop  Rock. 
100  miles  from  the  finish. 

From  the  start  of  the  race 
the  Italians  have  chased 
victory  with  gusto.  Their 
big  boat,  Madina  Milano, 
narrowly  leads  the  fleet; 
Brava  Q8  is  in  front  of  the 
ILC-40S  with  the  Austra- 
lian. G'Net.  And  Breeze, 
their  Mumm  36,  is  third  in 
its  class. 


This  time  the  gloves  ore  on. 

c^  NatWest 

More  than  just  a bonk 

;o 
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Dalglish 

leaps  in 
to  land 


Barnes 


Ian  Ross  on  a move 
by  Newcastle  that 
has  left  West  Ham 
disappointed  again 


JOHN  BARNES  will 
today  accept  tlie 
chance  to  end  bis 
career  with  Newcastle, 
whose  manager  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish yesterday  left  West 
Ham's  Harry  Redknapp  disap- 
pointed for  the  second  time 
with  an  approach  that  swayed 
his  former  Liverpool  team- 
mate. 

Redknapp,  who  lost  out  to 
Newcastle  in  the  race  to  sign 
Stuart  Pearce  from  Notting- 
ham Forest  on  a free  transfer, 
thought  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  Barnes,  who  will 
instead  talk  personal  terms 
with  Dalglish. 

Only  yesterday  Redknapp 
said:  “John  has  given  us  his 
word  that  he  will  sign  for 
West  Ham.  We’ve  agreed 
everything.”  Later,  however, 
he  admitted  that  Barnes  had 
phoned  him  to  say  he  owed  it 
to  himself  to  speak  to 
Newcastle. 

“It's  a real  disappointment, 
especially  as  it’s  the  second 
time  it  has  happened.  If  he’s  I 
gone  up  there  to  talk  to  them, 
then  that  would  seem  to  he 
that,”  said  Redknapp. 

The  move  is  a dream  one 
fbr  Barnes,  who  on  Monday, 
as  he  reflected  on  Liverpool’s 
decision  to  off-load  him  after 
more  than  a decade  of  service, 
had  said:  “Obviously  1 would 
like  to  join  Manchester 
United,  Newcastle  or  Arsenal, 
but  that  won't  happen.” 

Liverpool’s  Republic  of  Ire- 
land international  winger 
Mark  Kennedy  finally  tired  of 
life  in  the  shadows  yesterday 
and  handed  in  an  official 
transfer  request.  He  has  been 


* peripheral  figure  at  Anfleld 
since  his  £2  million  transfer 
from  Mfllwdll  2 Vi  years  ago. 

Roy  Hodgson,  the  Black- 
bum  Rovers  manager,  yester- 
day defended  his  decision  to 
dismantle  the  side  which  won 
the  Premiership  title  just 
over  two  years  ago. 

Presumably  In  an  attempt 
to  pacify  those  supporters 
who  feel  he  Is  unwise  to  sanc- 
1 tion  the  sale  of  some  of  Ewood 
Park’s  fovourlte  sons,  Hodg- 
son accused  Graeme  Le  Saux 
and  Henning  Berg  of  not  pull- 
ing their  weight  last  season. 
Berg  joined  Manchester 
United  In  a £5  million  deal  on 
Monday,  four  days  after  Le 
Saux  had  returned  to  Chelsea, 
his  previous  dub,  for  a simi- 
lar foe. 

Although  other  kev  mem- 
bers of  the  1994-96  Champion- 
ship-winning squad  are 
likely  to  he  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  months  ahead, 
Hodgson  says  he  has  no 
regrets  about  his  actions. 

“Where  were  Henning  Berg 
and  Graeme  Le  Saux  last  sea- 
son when  this  club  was  al- 
most relegated?”  he  asked. 
“Maybe  If  they  had  turned  it 
on  from  the  start  we  would 
have  won  a place  in  this  sea- 
son’s Uefa  Cup.  The  fans 
should  be  thinking  carefully 
about  the  past  two  years  and 
file  disappointments  which 
their  club  has  had  to  endure.” 

Hodgson  admitted  that  Berg 
had  bean  unsettled  since  Unit- 
ed’s first  attempt  to  recruit 
him  frari  been  blocked  six 
months  ago.  “He  told  me  he 
was  unhappy  that  Blackburn 
bad  turned  down  United’s  ini- 
tial offer,”  be  said.  “Alex  Fer- 
guson was  able  to  offer  him 
Champions  League  football 
whereas  I could  not” 

Berg  will  be  on  the  bench 
tonight  alongside  Gary  Nev- 
ille and  David  Beckham,  as 
Manchester  United  entertain 
Southampton. 


TDK 


Tittle  Tattle . ♦ . the  Palace  defender,  left,  is  pursued  by  Barnsley’s  Paul  Wilkinson  last  night  photograph:  nkkefoyttt 


Jim  White 


Wonying,  this 
losing  trend 
after  Tony’s 
first  100  days 


THE  FIRST  100  days  of 
Labour  rule  have  been 
analysed,  taken  apart 
and  picked  at  the  seams  more 
thoroughly  than  a cricket  ball 
after  a close  encounter  with  an 
enterprising  fast  bowler. 

Yet  in  all  the  acres  of  news- 
print and  hours  of  television 
coverage,  the  big  question  has 
yet  to  be  asked  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment: what  happened  to 
that  great  summer  of  British 
sporting  success  we  were 
promised? 

It  all  started  so  well,  too. 
Suddenly  our  sportsmen  and 
women,  inspired  by  Tony  and 
Cherie’sbid  to  break  the 


world  synchronised  grinning 
record  as  they  marched  in  tri- 
umph up  Downing  Street, 
could  not  stop  winning  tilings. 

In  France  the  England  foot- 
bah  team  liftedatrophy,  albeit 
the  least  inspiring  trophy  in 
the  history  of  sport,  a cast-off 
comer-shop-issue  football 
super-glued  to  an  inverted  tea- 
tray. 

Then  there  were  the  Lions, 
battering  the  Springboks  into 
churlish  submission  after 
Mike  Atherton’s  motivated 
lads  had  won  the  Texaco  Tro- 
phy and  then,  the  election 
rush  still  pumping  through 
their  veins,  taken  Australia 
apart  in  the  first  Test 

Tony  Banks,  the  noisy  new 
Minister  for  Sport,  was 
minded  to  suggest  it  was  all 
due  to  a change  of  govern- 
ment Britain  wins  things 
under  New  Labour,  he 
chortled.  But  105  days  on.  the 
rose  has  wilted  alarmingly. 
Under  New  Labour  at  the  mo- 
ment Britain  cannot  stop  los- 
ing things. 

In  Athens  it  was  back  to  the 
bad  old  days  of  the  Tories, 
with  Brendan  Foster  telling 
us  that  our  girl  in  the  women's 
marathon  was  still  in  there 
fighting  in  34th  place.  There . 
was  little  for  our  new  leaders 
to  crow  about  after  the  worst 
collective  performance  at  a 
major  athletics  meeting  for  17 
years. 

Frank  Dobson's  pledge  that 


a fresh  commitment  to  the 
National  Health  was  already 
bearing  results,  for  instance, 
looked  a touch  hollow  with  an 
athletics  squad  that  resem- 
bled a bunch  of  extras  from 
Casualty,  breaking  down  all 
over  the  place  with  old  inju- 
ries inadequately  repaired. 

The  much  anticipated  start 
to  the  football  season,  too,  has 
thus  for  been  a disappoint- 
ment, a dreary  farrago  of  mis- 
placed passes  and  midfield  dy- 
namos wilting  intheheat- 
Over  the  past  week,  inciden- 
tally. football  managers  have 
rivalled  formers  for  whiuge- 
ing  about  the  weather. 

The  moment  the  thermom- 
eter reaches  Mediterranean 
levels  the  same  group  of  men 

who  routinely  call  for  a winter 
break  whenever  a hint  of  frost 
brushes  the  turf  have  been  tell- 
ing us  we  cannot  really  expect 
good  football  in  these  condi- 
tions. It  Is  only  a matter  aftime 
before  one  of  them  blames  the 
sun  on  the  government. 


J6  S FOR  the  cricket  the 
last  day  at  Trent  Bridge 
J^^was  conducted  by  our 
boys  with  such  an  old-fosh- 
ioned  absence  of  spine  that  it 
was  as  if  May  1st  never  hap- 
pened, that  The  Great  Mod- 
erniser had  never  got  the  keys 
to  Number  10.  They  played,  in 
short,  as  if  they  had  just  had  a 
lunchtime  dressing-room 
visit  from  John  Major. 


Since  Banks,  however  jocu- 
larly, was  keen  to  take  politi- 
cal credit  for  sporting  success 
he  should  now  he  prepared  to 
take  the  blame  for  its  vertigi- 
nous decline,  particularly 
since  it  was  his  decision  that 
started  file  rot 

It  can  surely  be  no  coinci- 
dence that  things  began  to  go 
pear-shaped  from  the  moment 
Banks  took  a lead  from  Nelson 
Mandela  and  extended  a bit  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  to  the 
opposition  by  inviting  David 
Melloron  to  one  ofhis 
committees. 

Mellor  has  been  appointed 
to  head  an  inquiry  seeking 
ways  of  driving  racism  out  of 
British  footbafl.  This  may  well 
be  a noble  aim — we  all  look 
forward  to  the  evidence  deliv- 
ered to  the  Inquiry  by  Black- 
burn Rovers,  for  example — 
but  those  who  have  followed 
Mellor’s  career  could  have 
told  Banks  that  his  enter- 
prises have  not  enjoyed  con- 
spicuous success.  Just  ask  An- 
tonia deSancha. 

Sports  fans  may  be  ludi- 
crously superstitious  but  the 
curse  of  Mellor  seems  an  all 
too  plausible  explanation  for 
the  sudden  return  to  old.  los- 
ing habits,  those  things  we 
thought  we  had  put  aside  on 
May  Day.  Should  Banks  feel 
the  need  for  immediate  action 
to  arrest  the  decline,  his  new 
appointee  would  prove  a very 
popular  sacrificial  lamb. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,041 


Across 


1 Galahad’s  Quality  Gin?  If 
taken,  knock  ft  back ...  (6) 

5 ...again,  Le.  as  a cocktail, 
for  starters  (8) 

9f  10,11  Some  sup  this  heiish 
dietetic  brew  for  testing  the 
deSvery  of  those  with  a 4 for  5s 
across  and  12 19s  f3A6^70^ 
13  The  connection  between 
Kingston  and  Hud  (4) 


14  DeBghtfu!  stray  broke 
artificer's  heart  (8) 

17  Mixed-up  teenager,  a 
relation  of  le  Fanu  (5,3) 

18  Some  star  posters  In  hand: 
penny  ones?  (4) 

20 . A brilliant  sailor's  apprentice 
in  county  (4,8) 

23  77)8  county  town?  Use  your 
loaf!  (6) 

24  The  half-fare  a European 
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Premiership:  Crystal  Palace 0, Bamsfeyl 


Redfearn 


inspires 
the  first 


victory 


David  Lacey 


EIL  REDFEARN’S 
second  goal  in  four 
days  gave  Barnsley 
their  first  Premier- 
ship victory  at  Selhurst  Park 
last  night,  although  as  Crystal 
Palace  pressed  to  draw  level 
Neil  Shipperley  came  off  the 
bench  to  glance  a shot  off  a 
post  and  another,  from  Bruce 
Dyer,  bounced  down  and  out 
off  the  under  side  of  the  bar. 

Having  dung  to  the  last 
rang  of  the  promotion  ladder 
to  regain  a place  in  the  Pre- 
miership, David  Hopkin’s 
last-second  goal  winning  the 
First  Division  play-off  final, 
Palace’s  re-entry  was  any- 
thing but  apologetic,  hi  fact 
Saturday’s  2-1  win  at  Everton 
had  been  exotic,  owing  much 
to  fiie  presence  of  Attilio 
Lombardo,  their  summer 
signing  from  JuventuS. 

Barnsley  had  discovered 
the  realities  of  life  higher  up. 
the  euphoria  of  an  early  lead 
against  West  Ham  dispelled 
by  file  realisation  that  in  fire 
Premiership  errors  by  defend- 
ers or  goalkeepers  are  more 
ruthlessly  punished. 

Not  that  Barnsley  were 
likely  to  be  overawed  by  their 
former  Nationwide  compan- 
ions last  night,  Lombardo  or 
no  Lombardo.  A roar  greeted 
the  Italian  whenever  he  1 
touched  the  ball  and  he  was  , 
eager  enough  to  respond.  But 
Barnsley's  composed  move- 
ments nearly  brought  a quick 
reward.  Neil  Redfearn’s  low 
shot  going  dose  after  a studi- 
ous series  of  passes  dragged 
defenders  out  of  position. 

Naturally  Palace  looked  fbr  1 
Lombardo  most  of  the  time. 
So  did  Darren  Sheridan  who 
was  cautioned  for  fouling  him 
midway  through  the  first  half. 


A slip  by  Axjan  De  Zeeew 
nearly  allowed  Lombardo  a 
dear  run  at  goal  after  Paul 

War  hurst  had  ted  the  ban 
through,  but  otherwise  Palace 
lacked  an  incisive  edge. 

Sheridan’s  busy  stocky 
frame  began  to  upstage  Lom- 
bardo in  midfield.  Defending 
tightly  and  breaking  quickly, 
Barnsley  were  stretching  the 
Palace  defence. 

Just  past  the  half-hour 
Barnsley  nearly  confirmed 
this  impression  with  a goal 
After  taking  the  ball  forward 
from  the  halfway  line  as  the 
Palace  defence  retreated  John 
Hendrie  cut  into  the  penalty 
area  before  producing  a shot 
which  got  a deflection  to  send 
Kevin  Miller  the  wrong  way. 

Fortunately  for  Palace  the 
pace  had  been  taken  off  the 
ball,  allowing  the  goalkeeper 
to  change  direction  and 
scramble  It  dear. 

Palace  needed  to  increase 
the  tempo  if  they  were  to  un- 
settle their  opponents  and 
Dyer  began  the  second  half  by 
bustling  past  De  Zeeuw  on  the 
right  and  a goal  might  have 
arrived  had  he  glanced  up  to 
see  Warhurst  lurking  at  the 
for  post,  instead  he  attempted 
a narrow  angled  shot  which 
was  blocked. 

In  the  next  minute  Dyer 
burst  dear  of  the  defence  to 
meet  Gordon’s  centre  with  a 
shot  Watson  could  only  parry. 
Muscat  met  the  rebound  but 
volleyed  the  ball  over  the  bar. 

For  Palace  the  miss  soon 
looked  costly.  Four  minutes 
before  the  hour  Redfearn  pro- 
duced an  inspired  shot  to  beat 
Mfllpr  Into  the  top  right-hand 
comer  of  the  net 

Cijni  FUMI  Uttar  Turn*.  Edworta. 
Unlghan:  Muscat.  Roberts,  Lombardo, 
dodger.  Gordon:  Wsrhurst  Dyw. 

— r—layi  Watson;  Oa  Zssuw.  Appttbf. 
Moses.  Eadsn.  Bullock.  Rsdlsarn, 
Shartdan.  Bentanfc  Hendrie,  wminsaa. 
■dim,  N S Berry  iScurtfiotpeJ. 


Set  by  Plodge 


charges  for  get-togethers 
(8) 

25  Yes!  Worst  development  is 
In  this  Welsh  town  (8) 

26  Name  last  tavern  opened  by 
new  owner  (6) 

Down 


2 Suffer  from  overdone 
spinach,  eaten  too  quickly 

(4) 

3 Men  cut  capers  for  Morris, 
maybe  (4,5) 

4 Truncated  Yorkshire  town 
took  t’tempfertiori  to  tipple  (6) 

5 When  blown  it  charms  a 
snake,  crafty  one  of  the  24 
flAfi) 

6 Plastic  poias  into  the  river. 
Ifs  indecent!  (8) 

7 No1.  Non!  Insolent  little  Man! 

(5) 

8 Madcap  tailoring  a tunic  fbr 
10  is  useless  (10) 

12,19  Scotch  Pro  (or  I)  quit 
U.S.  soil  That's  rum!  (10,6) 
18  Numerouno  (Ulster)  set-up 
Involves  cable  modulation  (9) 

18  Express  passage.  dSrort?(8) 

19  See  12 

21  A swig  of  this  wiD  put  colour 
on  your  cheeks  (5) 

22  The  Masters’  man’s  gone 
dotty  on  the  tally  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,040 


Solution  tomorrow 


m Stuck?  Then  cfel  our  solutions  Ine 
on  0881  338  338.  Cals  cost  50p 
por  minute  at  afl  tbnss.  Service  stp- 
pfiedbyATS 


DON’T  FORGET  YOUR  TICKET. 


PLAYERS  MUST  BE  16  OR  OVER. 


rr  could  be  you: 


4 


THE  NATIONAL  LOTTERY" 
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